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How a state college jumped milk 
profits 66% 


A state agricultural college bought four cows, each of which 
had been making a net profit of $37.50. Changes were made in 
feed—slightly raising the feeding cost per cow. But profits from 
the increased flow of milk jumped to $62.go—a net gain of 66%. 


‘How this same economy appli 
to oil buying 


Why are thousands of farmers glad to pay a few cents more per 
gallon to get Mobiloil? 


Because in turning to Mobiloil their oil consumption is fre- 
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THE SOUTH AND THE EXPORT PLAN 


What the Passage of the Dickinson Bill Could Do for Southern Agriculture 


OUTHERN farmers produce a surplus of 
S cotton and tobacco. Western farmers pro- 
duce a surplus of wheat and pork. The 
purchasing power of Europe affects in large 
measure the price obtained by American farm- 
ers for cotton, tobacco, wheat and pork. Before 
the war, Europe had several billion dollars in- 
vested in the industries and railroads of the 
United States, and the interest. which we owed 
Europe on this vast sum automatically provided 
the finaneing necessary for the cotton, tobacco, 
wheat and pork which Europe bought from us. 
Today the situation is absolutely reversed and 
Europe owes us fully half a billion dollars ev- 
ery year in interest charges. In spite of this 
fact, our southern farmers have continued their 
exports of cotton and tobacco, and middle-west- 
ern farmers have continued their exports of 
wheat and pork. This has been possible as a 
temporary proposition because we have been 
lending tremendous sums of money 


By 7. A. Wallace 


work and thus destroying the farmer’s best 
market. Undoubtedly the first reaction of let- 
ting in a flood of European manufactured prod- 
ucts in this country would be several years of 
business depression which might affect the 
farmer for a time, and which might result. in 
strong agitation for a restoration of the tariff. 
Exeept for this, the final result might be very 
good, tending in the direction of making the 
price of farm products relatively as high as the 
price of those things which the farmer buys. 
At the present time, labor, because of the pro- 
tection which it gets thru the immigration act, 
the Adamson act and the tariff, is receiving 
wages which are fully twice the pre-war, where- 
as the farmer is selling his labor in the form 
of commodities at scarcely 50 per cent above 
the pre-war. As an immediate practical propo- 


farmers in bringing about as low a tariff as 
possible or no tariff at all on eastern manufae- — 
tured products. That would be practical eco 
nomic polities as distinguished from party poli- 
ties. Today we have a republican high tariff ~ 
administration in the saddle. Western farmers — 
feel, therefore, that with such an administra-_ 
tion in power, the practical thing to do from 
the standpoint of economic polities, is to try te 
make the tariff effective on those farm products ~ 
of which we have an exportable surplus. In 
order to enact the Dickinson bill into law, the 
west must have the help of the south, because 
the eastern republican administration is flat- 
footedly against the proposals contained in the 
Dickinson bill, 

With the situation as it exists this winter, 
many people believe that southern farmers will 
become more enthusiastic about a government 
export corporation than western farmers. It 

happens this winter that both the wheat 





abroad and because Europe has not yet 
begun to pay in full the interest which 
she owes us, Such vast loans as the 
United States is now making abroad can 
not and will not continue. Sooner or 
later Europe must find some other means 
than borrowing as a foundation of her 
purchasing power for the surplus cotton, 
tobacco, wheat and pork which we send 
to her. ~ 


Possible Ways Out of the Situation 


There are several possible ways out of 
this bad situation. One, which has been 
suggested by Secretary Hoover and by 
the president’s agricultural commission, 
is to stop producing a surplus for export. 
In the north this would mean diverting 
perhaps ten million acres of wheat and 
ten million acres of corn into such crops 
as sugar beets, flax, pasture and mea- 
dow. It would mean raising more sheep 
and fewer hogs. There is something to 
be said for this idea, but it happens that 
our western farmers look on it as vision- 
ary and impractical. In the south, the 
application of this idea seems to be even 
more difficult because of the fact that 
southern farmers have depended even 
more on an export market for their sur- 
plus eotton and tobacco than have west- 
ern farmers for their surplus wheat and 
pork. Moreover, if the southern farmers 


AN ALLIANCE OF WEST AND SOUTH 


This article on the significance of the export plan to 
southern farmers was written at the request of the editor 
of The Progressive Farmer, a farm paper with a weekly 
circulation of around half a million in southern states. It 

- is appearing in The Progressive Farmer at the same tine 
it appears in Wallaces’ Farmer. The keynote of the ar- 
ticle is found in this paragraph: 

‘‘The farmers of the west and south need to know 

each other better and to learn at first hand their respec- 

tive problems, The farm leaders of the west should travel 
in the south and meet in each southern state the leading 
farmers of the region. Then perhaps they can learn to 
play the same kind of economic politics as distinguished 
from party politics. Both southern farmers and western 
farmers are confronted with the problem of exportable 
surpluses which are unduly depressed in price because of 
lack of European ability to pay a fair price. They are 
both interested in developing large co-operatives which 
will have an influence on both world prices and domestic 
prices. Southern farmers and western farmers may not 
agree on the Dickinson bill; they may not agree on tak- 
ing the tariff off of manufactured products; and they 
may not agree on reducing the production of farm prod- 
ucts so there will be no exportable surplus. They should, 
however, consider the proposition from every angle in 
an effort to arrive at a workable program which will 
command the allegiance of farmers from both sections of 
the country. It is time to play economic politics rather 
than party politics. We need what might be called a 
Farmers’ Democratic-Republican Alliance. 


and hog crops are smaller than they have 
been for a number of years and the ex- 
portable surplus of both is very small. 
This is unquestionably a temporary: 
proposition, but while it continues this” 
winter it is assumed ‘that the more 
thoughtless western farmers will not be’ 
quite as enthusiastic for a government. 
export corporation as they otherwise 
would. In the south, on the other hand, 
it seems that there is a large surplus of 
both cotton and tobacco, and the price 
seems to be unduly depressed by this 
prospective large surplus. At the time of 
the discussion of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill the large cotton co-operatives of the 
south were rather suspicous of the whole 
idea of a government export corporation. 
Today they are beginning to see that 
there nfay be some advantages in hand- 
ling the export business as a unit. They 
have observed the action of the Steven- 
son plan in the handling of East Indian 
rubber and of Brazil in handling coffee. 
Evidently the unifying action of a eer- 
tain amount of government control can 
be of tremendous help in the case of cer- 
tain commodities that are thrown on the 
world market in large quantities. 


Provisions of the Dickinson Bill 


The tentative draft of the Dickinson 
bill as it will be introduced in congress 











diverted five million or ten million acres 

of their cotton land into corn and used this ex 
tra corn to produce hogs for home consumption, 
the western farmer would find one of the big 
markets for his pork product curtailed and 
would find it necessary to reduce still further 
his corn acreage and his hog breeding opera- 
tions. 

Another way out of the difficulty which is 
being strongly advocated by importers and in- 
vestment bankers of the east and to a lesser ex- 
tent by the farmers of the south and west, is to 
take tariff duties off of those types of manu- 
factured goods which Europe can send to the 
United States. If Europe could send us several 
billion dollars’ worth of manufactured goods 
every year, she coyld not only pay the interest 
Which she owes us every year but also have 
money to buy at a fair price our surplus cotton, 
tobacco, wheat and pork. Many eastern manu- 
facturers object to this solution of the problem 
for it means the ruin of their businesses, and 
| they point out to the farmers that it may react 
/ them by throwing millions of men out of 


sition, however, there are a number of very 
serious difficulties in the way of adopting the 
free trade solution for this problem. 
ally, western farmers have the belief that twen- 
ty years from now, when our population is 
twenty million larger than today, that the tar- 
iff on wheat and hogs which they now enjoy 
will actually do them some good. 

A third way out of the difficulty, and the 
way which has commanded the allegiance of 
most western farmers during the past two years, 
is the use of a government export corporation. 
This idea was embodied in the MeNary-Haugen 
bill, which was defeated in the house of repre- 
sentatives in early 1924 by a coalition of east- 
ern republicans and southern democrats. The 
MeNary-Haugen bill has been revived in the 
form of a new bill, known as the Dickinson bill, 
which will be introduced in congress for the 
first time during the present session. ; 

If we had a democratic administration in- 
stead of a republican, western farmers would 
doubtless be willing to work with southern 


Incident- 


this winter provides for a federal farm _ 
commission composed of seven members, one of 
whom is the secretary of agriculture. Of the 
six members, one represents livestock, one 
grain, one dairy and poultry, one cotton and 
tobacco, and one fruit and vegetables. This 
federal farm commission has two funetions, one 
to deal with co-operative marketing problems 
and the other to take care of the exportable 
surplus of farm products. So far as co-opera- 
tion is concerned, the commission is advisory 
rather than regulatory. In case any group of 
producers desires to organize a co-operative 
marketing association, it is the duty of the com- 
mission to make such investigations and offer 
such suggestions as are necessary to help in the 
matter. In the case of a co-operative already 
organized, the commission is authorized to offer 
assistance whenever it is desired in such mat- 
ters as bookkeeping and financing methods, 
grades and standards, marketing contracts, 
eliminating waste, problems of overproduction 
and diversification, and in establishing and 
maintaining foreign (Concluded on page 18) — 
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A WAGE OF $1,800 AND FIVE PER CENT 
ON THE INVESTMENT 
GHOULD the middle-western farmer expect 
*~ to sell his products for a price which would 
return to him $1,800 a year as wages for him- 
self and family in addition to 5 per cent on his 
investment? The Iowa Farmers’ Union says 
that the Iowa farmer is entitled to $1,800 a 
year for his time, plus 5 per cent for his in- 
vestment in land plus 7 per cent for his invest- 
ment in livestock and machinery. The Iowa 
Farmers’ Union finds that if farmers are to 
get an $1,800 wage plus 5 per cent on $148 
land, that corn must sell one year with another 
for $1.42 a bushel, oats 79 cents a bushel, wheat 
$2.49 a bushel, hogs at $16.32 a hundred, and 

butterfat at 93 cents a pound. 

We know that these prices will strike many 
folks as absurdly high. Economists will make 
fun of the Iowa Farmers’ Union figures. From 
theoretical standpoint, there are a number of 
serious weaknesses in them. Nevertheless, we 
think that it is decidedly worth while for the 
Iowa Farmers’ Union to ask both farm people 


and city people to consider the cost of produc- 
ing farm products, when the farmer is paid an 
adequate wage and a fair return on his invest- 
ment. 

It unfortunately happens, however, that 
farmers will not permit themselves to receive 
a wage of $1,800 a year. Even tho farm prod- 
uets reached the levels indicated by the Iowa 
Farmers’ Union figures, the result would be 
sueh a rapid increase in Iowa land values that 
within a few years everything would be soaked 
up in the form of overhead land charges and 


the farmer’s annual wage would not amount to 


more than $600 or $700. 

From some points of view, the Iowa Farmers’ 
Union method of getting at the cost of produc- 
tion is more accurate than the method used by 
the college economists. The economists can 
demonstrate by good cost accounting methods 

. that on good average farms it only costs around 
65 cents to 70 cents a bushel to produce corn. 
From a sociological point of view, however, we 
believe there is much to the Iowa Farmers’ 
Union method of approach. The true cost of 
production is not necessarily that which will 
pay current farm-hand wages and current rent, 
but that which will give farmers a fair wage 
on land and income similar to that which is re- 
ceived on investments in industry. 





WELL MEANING IGNORANCE 

HE folks in town are gradually learning 

more and more about the real farm prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, even here in Iowa there 
are still a lot of well meaning town people who 
feel called on to offer advice about things of 
which they know nothing. For instance, one of 
our city dailies runs a story about the wonder- 
ful success made by an Indiana farmer in 
growing popcorn, and a well meaning citizen 
clips this story out and sends it to us with the 
comment : 

‘**Let the farmers of Iowa, at least some of 
them, follow this way of making money. Pop- 
corn, good*popeorn, brings ‘a good price, Farm- 
ers can also raise sugar beets, sugar cane, and 
what not, all bringing a good revenue. They 
can also raise good apples and other fruit.’’ 

Of the 200,000 farmers in Iowa there are per- 
haps 500 who might, after a time, make more 
money than they now are by specializing in 
popeorn, sugar beets or apples. To make a suc- 
cess of these specialty crops requires a certain 
amount of special training. Most farmers liv- 
ing outside of the Odebolt district in northwest- 
ern Iowa, who have grown a few acres of pop- 
corn, have been faced with a marketing prob- 
lem in the fall which they did not know how to 
meet. It is easy to overproduce these specialty 
crops. Neither Wallaces’ Farmer nor the col- 
lege at Ames nor the county agents would dare 
put on a drive to cause farmers to go into such 
crops on any extended scale. We believe that 
it is worth while for farmers to try to grow 
moré of their own food at home, but when it 
comes to producing specialties for the market, 
we believe that our friendly citizen does not 
know what he is talking about. The Iowa farm 
problem must be faced squarely in terms of 
corn and hogs. 





PLAYS FOR THE CORN BELT 


T THE moment we are feeling decidedly 

envious of North Carolina. We have just 
finished looking over the book, ‘‘Carolina Folk- 
Plays’’ again, and have wished for the twenti- 
eth time that Iowa and the other corn belt 
states could show a collection as good. 

This is the time of year, of course, when am- 
ateur play producers all over the corn belt are 
trying to decide whether Susie Jones will make 
a good heroine and if Gus is a good enough 
scene painter to handle the outdoors back- 
ground in the second act. And of course a few 
minutes are usually given to deciding what 
play to give. The play pickers have our sym- 
pathy. The easy plays are too simple—in the 
bad sense of that word; the good plays are 
often a little too difficult for novices to handle. 
We need more plays like Zona Gale’s ‘‘ Neigh- 
bors.’’ 

At the University of North, Carolina, the 
Playmakers have been filling this need for their 
state. Frederick H. Koch, who started work 
of this sort in North Dakota some years ago, 
is responsible. These young people of North 
Carolina have taken incidents of the history 
of their own state, and out of this home-grown 
material produced admirable short plays. More 
than that, they have prepared their own scen- 
ery and costumes and have served as actors in 
their own productions. Several times they have 
toured the state with a group of plays; this 
winter they are going to New York to show the 
great city that something good in the field of 
dramaties can come out of North Carolina. 

lowa has dramatie material as good as that 
of North Carolina. The early fur trading days 
of the territory, the war of 1812 on the Missis- 
sippi, the days of river pirates and of vigi- 
lantes, the land clubs, the settlements like Icaria 
and the free-thought colony in Van Buren 


county—there is plenty of material here for 
native plays. We hope that the University of 
lowa and the State College at Ames will try 
to direct some of the talent available in these 
channels, Perhaps some dramatists will come 
straight from the farm. How we should wel- 
come them! 

Anybody who is interested in play produe- 
tion in the small theater should read ‘‘ Carolina 
Folk-Plays.’’ Holt publishes it; the cost is $2, 
Order it thrn our Book Department if you_care 
to. Read, too, the North Carolina bulletin, 
‘*Play Production for Amateurs.’’ This is full 
of fine practical suggestions that will appeal to 
farm clubs and other groups that are putting 
on plays. This bulletin costs 50 cents. 

Our own bulletin on ‘‘Suggested Programs 
for Rural Community Clubs”’ gives a list of 
plays and suggests places where more extensive 
lists can be secured. We hope to have a more 
complete list in the next edition and would like 
to get reports from farm groups on successful 
plays they have put on. This bulletin costs 5 
cents, Just about enough to pay for printing 
and postage. Write the editor of the Home 
Department for a copy. 

We would like to see a rural drama grow up 
here in the corn belt, plays that are a product 
of rural life, play producing that is a part of 
the social and intellectual life of the open coun- 
try. This winter, probably as many as three 
or four hundred farm groups in Iowa alone 
are experimenting with play production. All 
these attempts, all this expenditure of energy 
and talent, entitle us at least to regard the fu- 
ture with hope. 





THE PRICE OF FEED AT STOCK- 
NX ARDS 


AN [OWA correspondent writes: 

‘‘T wish you would bring the matter of 
the price of corn that is fed to hogs at the 
Omaha market to the attention of the Packer- 
Stockyards Administration. I see by my bill 
that they are charging me $1.40 per bushel, 
which seems to me like highway robbery when 
corn on the Omaha market is selling at from 72 
to 77 cents a bushel.”’ 

Some time ago the Packer-Stockyards Ad- 
ministration brought action to determine the 
value of the stockyards companies at the dif- 
ferent markets. After determining the value, 
the idea was that both the rates and feed prices 
charged by the stockyards companies should be 
set on a basis which would give them a fair 
return on their investment. Those of our read- 
ers who feel that either the charges or feed 
prices of the stockyards companies are too high 
should write to the Packer-Stockyards Admin- 


istration at Washington, D. C., asking them to , 


hasten their inquiry into this matter. 





WHAT FOUR YEARS DOES 

HE Nation’s Business, reporting on farm 

legislation, says: ‘‘The farmers’ co-opera- 
tive marketing movement, regarded with sus- 
picion even four years ago, is now the fair- 
haired child of the administration’s agricul- 
tural policies.’’ Times change, and for the bet- 
ter. It was only a few years ago that Henry 
C. Wallace’s announcement that it was the job 
of the Department of Agriculture to aid in ef- 
ficient marketing as well as in efficient pro- 
duetion, was hailed as a radical eutburst. Now 
the most conservative are willing to provide 
government help for co-operative marketing. 
We imagine that some of the gentlemen who 
are quick to put the ‘‘radical’’ label on every 
new idea today would be dumbfounded if they 
could look ahead and see what will be accepted 
practice four years from now. 
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ADJUSTING PRODUCTION 


OST of our readers, we hope, noticed the 

account in the daily press of the corre- 
spondence on the export plan between Sir Jo- 
siah Stamp, the English economist, and George 
Peek and Chester C. Davis, of the American 
Council of Agriculture. An excellent summary 
of the correspondence was published in the 
Des Moines Register of January 6. The tone 
of the discussion was perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing about it. Sir Josiah Stamp did not 
find it necessary in the interests of sound eco- 
nomics to rant about ‘‘ price fixing’’ and ‘‘sub- 
sidies’’; the farm representatives did not rely 
on the emotional effect of portraying the ex- 
treme of bad farm conditions. It was a sane 
discussion of a major issue. Vice-president 
Dawes is to be congratulated for having served 
as the intermediary in the discussion for decid- 
ing to make public the debate. The whole mat- 
ter ought to help in the education of non-agri- 
cultural groups in the main outlines of the ex- 
port problem. 

One phase of the discussion is worth repeat- 
ine. Perhaps the most familiar argument. 
against the export plan among those who un- 
derstand the matter at all is that it may lead 
to further overproduction. On this, Sir Josiah 
Stamp says: 

‘It may even be that a farmer will be un- 
willing to have his position improved. He may 
fix his eyes entirely: on the rising price and, 
forgetting that the excise demand will come 
along later, he may push his production a little 
further and increase the total supply on the 
market. So far as he does this he will jeopard- 
ize all attempts to improve his economic posi- 
tion.”’ 

To this, Mr. Peek and Mr. Davis reply: 

‘“‘Any conclusive discussion of this point 
would require space far beyond present limits. 
We believe it unsafe to assume the correctness 
of the view stated, and suggest certain reasons. 

‘‘It is impossible to present this argument 
without admitting at the same time that it Js an 
argument against any increase in farm price no 
matter from what cause it is brought about. 
Early in this interchange of views, the alterna- 
tive of regulated production was suggested. 

‘‘Using that for an illustration, it must be 
recognized that if a price increase is secured by 
reduced production, the response of the produec- 
ers to that price would be identical to their re- 
sponse to the same price secured by means of 
the export corporation. 

“If the latter results in increased produc- 
tion, then any of the counter suggestions to 
solve the problem by doing away with the sur- 
plus would result in inereased production. 

“If correction is to be secured by the wear- 
ing down of agriculture, and the abandonment 
of farms, until a satisfactory adjustment of 
supply and demand factors results in an in- 
creased price, does not that price then set in 
motion exactly the same forces bearing on pro- 
duction, that would be inspired by the same 
price secured by another method ? 

‘It should be very clearly understood that 
the result of increased production can not be 
used as an argument against the export corpo- 
ration or surplus handling proposals exclu- 
sively. It is equally valid if applied to any 
move to secure for agriculture a fair price in 
the domestic market. 

‘‘High fixed charges and costs that must be 
met whether much or little is produced, are 
forcing farmers in the United States to over- 
work their land, deplete its fertility, and to 
work themselves, and to make their families 
work much longer hours than do other groups. 
The lower the price, the more units of any com- 
moditvy must the farmer grow if he is to stay in 
business. 

‘Low prices force producers to-strain every 
Nerve to produce a maximum quantity of the 


_ available cash crops to meet costs that must be 


paid in cash. Higher prices would not neces- 
essarily cause any speeding up of the produc- 
tive effort which farmers are forced to make. 

‘*In fact, it may be very properly asked if 
a better price level for the things the farmers 
grow would not promote soil conservation and 
a better standard of life for the farmer and his 
family more certainly than it would promote 
an inerease in the sum total of produetion.’’ 

This is a statement that deserves the widest 
reading. Too much loose talk is going around 
about the disastrous overproduction that would 
result if the export plan went thru, As a mat- 
ter of fact, this matter of inerease of produc- 
tion must be faced whenever a price increase 
comes, no matter from what cause. The export 
plan is so devised that it will probably exert 
more influence for controlled production than 
a price increase from any other cause. 

The truth is that we must face the matter of 
controlling production no matter what plans 
are adopted to bring an increase in farm prices. 
In order to give a reasonable degree of stabil- 
ity to any price increase, from whatever cause, 
the farmer must break away from the habit of 
cut throat competition with his fellows; he 
must be able thru his general farm organiza- 
tions, thru his co-operatives, and thru federal 
agencies, to colleet. information on world de- 
mand and be willing to modify his farming 
plans to prevent an unwieldy surplus; he must 
have a high enough conception of a desirable 
standard of living so that profits will be used 
for that purpose rather than to turn out bigger 
crops and more livestock. It is one of the great 
merits of the export plan that it will push edu- 
cational work in this field. 





FARM BUSINESS SHORT COURSE 

WO farm business short courses are being 

held at Ames this winter, one running from 
January 18 to 29 and the other from February 
8 to 19. Registration in these courses costs $2, 
and when board, room and railroad fare are 
added, the total cost. to any Iowa farmer should 
not be much over $30. We believe that farmers 
who are really hungry to learn some new things 
about farming will get much more than this out 
of the course in actual cash income during the 
following year. There will be an opportunity 
to draw on the most expert knowledge available 
at Ames, and an effort will be made to consider 
everything from the standpoint of how to make 
the most money on the farm. Every one who is 
interested should write at onee to Dr. C. L. 
Holmes, Professor of Economies, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 





ODDS AND ENDS 

On page 14 of this week’s igsue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer will be found a copy of the resolutions 
passed by Governor Hammill’s committee of 
fifty. It will be worth while to read these with 
some care because many Iowa farmers were de- 
cidedly suspicious of the first meeting called 
by the bankers. Then when the bankers’ meet- 
ing showed that its heart was in the right place 
by passing strong resolutions, there was fear 
that the committee of fifty would be largely 
political in nature. And now this committee, 
composed largely of leading [owa business men, 
has also come out flat-footedly for ‘‘equality 
for agriculture.”’ 

Many Iowa farmers, especially those belong- 
ing to the Farmers’ Union, are still decidedly 
fearful of this new movement as initiated by 
the Bankers’ Association and Governor Ham- 
mill. They don’t realize how many of the busi- 
ness men of Iowa have swung squarely around 
to the point of view where they are willing to 
work whole-heartedly for the best interests of 
the middle-west. If the movement develops as 
nicely in other states as it has in Iowa, the 
forces growing out of the meeting called by the 
Iowa Bankers’ Association will do far more 
good than harm. The development in other 


states, however, may not be nearly so helpful ; 


as in Iowa. 





The Corn Belt Committee and the American 
Council of Agriculture have a joint legislative — 


committee of twelve men to work specifically 
on the problem of export legislation in Wash- 
ington this winter. This committee represents 
practically every true farmers’ organization in 
the corn belt. It is composed largely of men 
who have been thru the fight again and again 





down at Washington, men who have fought 


over the details of the export bill from many 
different angles with congressional committees, 
Of course, these men will be greatly rejoiced te 













receive help from financial and political inter- or 


ests of their respective states. 
mittee of fifty has made it fairly clear that they 
intend to work with this farm legislative eém- 
mittee of twelve. It is to be hoped that when 
the business interests of all the states of the 
corn belt get together in the meeting which is 
to be called at Des Moines in the near future, 
that it will be ready to join forces whole-heart- 
edly with the committee of twelve. It will be a 
fine thing to see the business intérests of the 
corn belt do as the business interests of the cot- 
ton belt so long have done—swing in solidly be- 
hind their farm people in demanding a square 
deal. 


For the first ttme the republican administra- 
tion at Washington has given a clear-cut indi- 
cation that it recognizes that there may be suéh 
a thing as an agricultural surplus problem, 
Secretary Jardine has definitely said concern- 
ing the Dickinson bill: 

‘*This bill introduced by Mr. Dickinson on 
January 4, provides for the establishment of a 
government board with broad powers to attack 
the surplus problem in a scientific way.’’ 

This week the secretary has conferred with a 
number of the farm leaders from the corn belt, 
The danger now is that the administration, be- 
ing so new in its understanding of the surplus 
problem, will favor a bill which will make the 
finest kind of a political gesture but at the 
same time be ineffective in operation. It is to 
be hoped that both Secretary Jardine and Pres- 
ident. Coolidge will see the necessity for hand- 
ling the exportable surplus if need be by a 
contractual relationship between the govern- 
ment on the one hand and the existing private 
exporters on the other hand. It is all right, of 
course, to favor the co-operatives so far as pos 
sible in this export business, but if only those 
commodities are to be helped which have set up 
co-operatives on a broad seale, I am afraid that 
the corn belt farmer will not be much benefited. 
Pork produets are not handled by co-operatives 
and are not likely to be at any time in the near 
future. The time has now come for the hog 
farmers of the corn belt to watch the Dickinson 
bill and the bill which is finally favored by the 


The Iowa com- 


committee of twelve, to be sure that the hog _ 


farmer as well as the wheat farmer is being 
adequately protected. The farmers of the corn 
belt have been victorious in their preliminary 
skirmishing, but thé real fight is yet to come. 


The International Harvester Company evi- 
dently thinks that No. 2 corn early next sum- 
mer at Chicago should be selling 10 to 12 cents 
a bushel higher than Chieago speculators are 
at present bidding for these summer contracts, 
At any rate, Mr. Legge, the president of the 
company, has authorized all his branch man- 
agers to notify their dealers to accept corn in 
payment for farm machinery on the basis of #1 
a bushel for No. 1 at Chieago, during May, 
June and July. This offer of the International 
Harvester Company is just one more sign that 
those. city business men whose prosperity dé- 


pends largely on the farmer, are becoming thor- : 


oly awakened to the situation. 


H. A. WALLACE. — 
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A Discussion of Feeding Policies Adapted to the Winter Season 
HAT should be the cattle feeder’s pol- and feeding results, the man who has good clo- _falfa is well cured and of good quality. There 
W iey for the 1925-1926 season? Should _ ver or alfalfa hay can ordinarily afford to pay _ is evidence to show, however, that it may pay to 
he expect the rather good prices for up to twice as much per pound for oil meal as add a little oil meal or cottonseed to the corn- 
finished cattle to continue thru the winter? his corn is worth. If he has mixed hay, or silage alfalfa ration. In a feeding test with heavy 
Should the steers be full-fed on corn? Can oi) and low grade hay, he can pay up to two and a steers at the Nebraska station, a pound of oil 
meal be profitably fed? These are some of the half times as much for oil meal as for-corn, meal saved approximately a pound of alfalfa 
questions which cattle feeders must answer in while if he must depend upon the roughages of and a half-pound of corn, besides increasing 
lanning their feeding operations for the com- low feeding value, such as timothy, he should the gains 13 per cent and raising the selling 
ing winter. feed oil meal, even if it costs him three times as price. The oil meal thus yielded a profit. The 
To the price question an affirmative answer much per pound as corn. oil meal was fed at the rate of two pounds a 
would appear to be indicated The market has Oil meal. and cottonseed are now selling at day, possibly a little heavy in connection with 
lately been paying a premium for well-finished, about twice as much per pound as corn. They — alfalfa. 
weighty cattle. So far as can be seen now, the are therefore within their value for all cattle The man whose roughage supply consists of 
market will continue this winter to pay rather that are being grain-fed this winter. These timothy hay, low grade mixed or prairie hay or | 
well for choice, fat cattle, since the supply of feeds usually effect a worth-while feed saving corn fodder or stover, has a different problem. | 
such cattle promises not to be very heavy and = and nearly always improve the finish and sell- If he has silage, the steers will do very well on | 
business and labor conditions forecast a good ing price of the cattle. Ordinarily oil meal a full feed of corn, with silage, a limited quan- | 
demand for beef. Even if a break in beef prices seems to be worth about 10 per cent more than _ tity of the roughage and two pounds of oil meal ; 
occurs, it is likely that steers will still pay more — cottonseed, altho some trials at the Iowa station — per steer daily. If possible, the farmer who has | 
for corn than it would bring on the market. a couple of years ago suggest a greater advan- —no-silo should sell his timothy and buy clover, 
The movement of feeder cattle to the country — tage in favor of oil meal. When the two feeds Even when, as at present, clover and alfalfa 
last summer was somewhat heavier than a year are available, and when cottonseed is less than are rather high, it will pay the feeder to use ! 
before. A considerable percentage of these ani- five dollars a ton cheaper than oil meal, the moderate amounts of them when they ean be se- 
mals, however, has already been returned to the — preference should go to oil meal. cured. When the feeder must depend upon f 
market after short feeds. A majority of the . . timothy or other inferior roughage, it will cer- t 
feeder cattle going to farms this fall has been Corn Silage Can Be Used Effectively tainly pay him to buy oil meal or cottonseed, 
of the light, thin variety, Feeders appear to be The man who has corn silage can use it ef- and he will have to feed more of it than the t 
loath to invest in fleshy cattle, fearmg a break  fectively in the ration this year, especially in man who has good legume hay. An allowance 
in the finshed cattle market. It therefore seems the early part of the feeding period. With sil- of 214 to 3 pounds of the high protein feed is I 
reasonable to expect only a moderate supply of — age, he can cut down hay requirements mate- not too large a daily allowance for the steer é 
fat cattle at the markets from now until spring. — rially. Steers will gain well and economically — that is being fed low quality hay. 
\ ily 1a P = : Pas > > 2 G 
Full Ration of Corn Seems Sound Policy nt Sn cnon ig sige pasar a Don’t Overlook Possibilities of Oats t 
With this feeding situation, it would appear and 14% to 2 pounds of oil meal. Thinner cat- Corn is now selling at a relatively cheap t 
tu be sound policy to feed a full ration of corn — tle, of course, can make a greater use of silage — price, but oats are even cheaper, on a cost per 8 
to all cattle which now have at least a fair de- — than those which take a relatively short feed. pound basis. Those farmers who have bins full t 
gree of flesh. The course indicated for the man Qn farms where the feed supply consists of — of oats should not overlook their possibilities 
with cattle that can be finished within the next — corn and clover hay, the advisable ration would ‘as eattle feed at the present time. Five or six ] 
three or four months is to push them along as — seem to be all the shelled corn the steers will pounds of oats per steer can be profitably in- ¥ 
fast as possible on corn, some silage if he has it, eat, together with 6 to 8 pounds of clover hay eluded in the daily ration at present prices, a 
and an allowance of good hay and oil meal. and 114% pounds of oil meal per steer. except when the animals are about ready for 
With corn at a rather cheap price, some feed- If the feeder has alfalfa hay, so much the the market. Right now many farmers ean get t! 
ers may question the advisability of feeding oil — better. Cattle are often rapidly and profitably — better than market price for their oats by feed- a 
meal or cottonseed. On the basis of feed values — finshed on corn and alfalfa hay, when the al- — ing oie to cattle. ¥ 
Ci 
st 
THE FARM SHARE OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 
I ; 
ie 
Dr. H. C. Taylor, in Farm Bureau Address, Points Out Ways of Increasing It i 
6ss7S AGRICULTURE securing a fair share — tion of the day is: What can be done to secure ‘‘In the long run any class of producers get™ fe 
I of the national income?’’ This was the — for the farmer a fair share of the national in- what they consume. If farmers as a class will ti 
theme of Dr. H. C. Taylor, former chief come in order that he may become solvent and not farm or encourage their sons to farm unless mn 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies in his _ be able to live in accordance with an American they can seeure prices whieh will enable them it 
address before the lowa Farm Bureau Federa- standard ? to secure as many of the comforts and conveni- " 
tion this week. ‘‘In 1909 agriculture was ‘re- ‘‘In the January number of the Review of Re- ences of life as their city cousins are able to se- tp 
eeiving approximately 18 per cent of the eur- views, Secretary, Jardine says: ‘Increasing cure, then the supply of farm products will be fo 
rent income of the nation,’’ he declared. ‘‘in — efficiency and decreasing costs are the founda- — small enough so as to bring prices high enough ou 
1919 the farm population received 17.7 per tion of a prosperous agriculture.’ He says to provide the standard of living demanded. ou 
gent of the current income of the nation. In also on the same page: ‘It is estimated that The Farm Bureau is doing much to stimulate Bi 
1920 the share fell to 13.4 per cent, and in 1921 the aggregate production per person engaged higher standards of living, but, as we have seen, he 
the share of the national income going to the — in agriculture has increased 25 per cent since _ it is not easy to make Ahis adjustment quickly, th 
farm population fell to 9.9 per cent. Compara- 1900.’ Before concluding that these state- and thus while the standard of living principle ‘ 
ble figures are not available as well for 1925, ments are out of harmony with the facts, we — is one to keep in mind as a long time policy, it 
but it is believed that the farmers’ share of should inquire what is meant by the phrase, ‘a is not the means of making an adjustment when a 
the national income in 1924 and 1925 will fig- prosperous agriculture.’ If by ‘a prosperous a crisis has been brought on by the dislocation tn 
ure out something less than/14 per cent. Inmas- agriculture’ is meant an abundant supply of | of price ratios by world wars and elass legis- * 
much as the farm people constitute about 30 cheap food and raw material without regard to — lation.’’ 4 
per cent of the total population, it is evident the welfare of the farmers and their families, : ; m0 
that the per capita income of the farmers is — the secretary may be thinking straight, but if » Proposes Immediate Remedies e 
only about one-third as great as that of the by ‘a prosperous agriculture’ is meant pros- For an immediate improvement of farm con- ; 
town and city people. perous farmers securing a fair share of the an- — ditions, Dr. Taylor suggested: 46) 
. . nual income of the nation, something besides ‘Other classes have helped themselves by se- 
Big Decrease in Farm Land Values efficiency is essential. To efficiency must be curing special legislation which helps them : Mi 
‘The value of all farm property in the United added justice in distribution if farmers are to hold for themselves a larger share of the na- se 


States went down from $72,000,000,000 in 1919 
to $60,000,000,000 in 1922, and has continued 
to sag.. The value of farm land in lowa de- 
ereased 40 per cent between January 1, 1920. 
and January 1, 1925, according to the census 
reports, which are based upon the farmers’ own 
estimates. This loss in wealth in addition to 
the loss in income has struck a staggering blow 
to the American farmer. 

‘In spite of all the Coue treatment the farmer 
has reeeived, he is far from being restored to 
health. The most important ques- 


financial 


prosper.’’ 
Many Remedies Suggested 

Dr. Taylor listed a number of remedies, of 
long time value but not likely to give emer- 
geney relief. They were: adjustment of pro- 
duction to demand; the dropping from use of 
the least useful lands; movement from agricul- 
ture to other occupations; concerted action in 
reducing production; and concerted action to 
build a higher standard of living. On this last 
point he said: 






tional income than they would otherwise se- 
cure, and by the same token reduces the farm- 
ers’ share. When farmers have asked for like 
consideration it has been termed elass legisla 
tion. . 

‘‘There are two lines of attack which the 
farmer can make on this question of economie 
legislation affecting his share in the national 
income: (a) the repeal of laws now in foree 
which put the farmer at a disadvantage, and 
(‘b) the enacting of laws which will give like 
benefits to farmers.”’ 


(Concluded on page 33) ~ 
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THE 


have come, and didn’t. Bill and I were 

listening over the radio to a story of a 
hold-up in New York City, and the news that 
the robber had started north got Bill all in a 
sweat. He always did have a notion that Sher- 
Jock Holmes was nothing but a poor imitation 
of Bill Cummings. So what did he do but start 
jawing around about how he was going to watch 
for clues and get this robber by the shirt-tail 
some bright night. Meanwhile, the robber not 
showing up that minute, we went down to the 
train with Cash Wiggins—Cash being Bill’s 
step-father and a sort of an adopted uncle to 
me-—to meet the new boarder, Mr. Moon. Mr. 
Moon wasn’t there, but there was a stranger, 
a mean-looking egg, who claimed he was Kitty 


Bl teers started the night Mr. Moon should 


MONKS’ 


Another Story of Speck and Bill 


By Merritt P. Allen 


Author of “The Wiggins Bond Mystery” and 
“The Spirit of Spencer Spudd”’ 


get interested in them. There was something 
fishy about it.- In the first place, it was strange 
how they happened to drop into town at the 
same time and both get busy on work that 
would keep them back in the woods and hills 
out of sight of every one. What could a man 
want with fossils that had been dead a million 
years? That was the most behind-the-times 
job we had ever heard of. It was worse than 
Jimmy Sells’ automobile that was made in 
1910. And as for trapping, there was no great 
amount of fur on foot; a few skunks and musk- 
rats and now and then a coon, but nothing to 


Patch’s cousin, We took him up to Kitty’s and speak of. Of course, if Hawkins was sick and 
she owned him, but didn’t seem to 

be proud of it. Seems he had killed i atdinien 

her cat twenty years before, and mi | 


Me 
she still held it against him. : i) 
Next day the real excitement be- iff!’ 
gan. Mel Tobin sent out an alarm 
that some fellow was trying to 
break into Kitty Patch’s cellar and 
the whole town dashed over to catch 
him. When we got there we found 
he was nothing but our Mr. Moon, 
a harmless nut who was looking for 
a particular kind of rock in the 
foundation. Kitty was armed to 
the teeth, waiting for the burglar 
to break in, but Cousin Bertie 
stayed hid upstairs during all the 

trouble. 

‘‘Cat killers are always cowards. 
Even when I told him the sheriff 
was coming with a posse, he ran off 
and hid in his room,’’ said Kitty. 

Moon was so excited about rocks 
that Cash told him the old yarn 
about the Monks’ Cave. The story 
was that some French monks were 
carrying treasure along in this 
stretch of country back in the early 
days when some Indians got after 
them. They took for this cave, bur- 
ied the gold and made a break for 
Quebec. Two of the party got away 
and so the story got out after a 
while. For years and years, the 
folks of the town had spent spare 
time digging in that eave for the 
monks’ gold, but nobody had found 
it yet. Seeing that Bill and I had 
just eight cents together, the 
thought of all that money waiting 
for somebody to find it fairly made 
our mouths water. So we walked 
out to look it over, and Moon and 
Bertie came with us. Bertie said 
he was going to start trapping, and 
that the cave would be a good place 
to store his pelts and traps. 

Next day when we went up to the 
cave again, there was Bertie back- 
ing Moon out of the cave. Bertie 
acted like a wildeat that had had 
somebody spit in his eye. ‘‘ You stay out of this 
eave,’’ he ordered, or I'll ’? And he said 
words that we would have got licked for using. 

‘“‘T won’t argue with you,’’ said Mr. Moon. 
“We'll leave it to the owner.’’ And Kitty said 
Moon could hunt all the specimens he wanted. 

Bertie cooled off in a second, apologized and 








| acted as if he’d been just longing to have Moon 


around but had been too bashful to ask him, 
€ never saw a roaring lion change to a lamb 
80 fast, and we wondered why he did it. 





CHAPTER V—GOLD DIGGING 


AM NOT writing a detective story; I am 
telling things as they happened, so there is 


» 0 chance of cooking up movie plots to pump 
| Pep into the yarn. 
and Moon acted that day, Bill and I began to 


After the way Hawkins 


_that was another thing. 
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Cousin Bertie stood in front of his mirror with his nice black hair in his 


hand. He was bald as an egg. 

wanted some outdoor work.to take up his time, 
But certainly his dis- 
ease was one that didn’t show on the outside. 
Yet his nerves might be on the blink, which 
would account for the way he had acted at 
the cave. 

That was a queer performance, the more we 
thought about it, for two men to get into a row 
over nothing. It was like kids scrapping about 
a playhouse. Maybe there was more to it, some 
‘‘seeret motive lurking beneath the surface,’ 
as Bill said, having hooked the lingo from a 
book. Perhaps Cousin Bertie and Moon knew 
each other better than they let on, but, if they 
did, they weren’t very friendly about it. What- 
ever they were up to, they weren’t working to- 
gether, for a blind bat in Timbuctoo could 
have seen that Hawkins didn’t want Moon 
hanging ‘round that cave. Yet, when Kitty 










HW iu on a » | ' 


CAVE 


threatened to give him the gate, he had fallen 
all over himself to pull in his horns. Yes, it 
was fishy, or, as Bill went on, ‘‘a matter to in- 
trigue an active brain.’’ 


UT that day our brains weren’t very active 
in spots, for we had carried the rooster 
away in a sack that some city mission home had 
sent Ma. You see, the church collects old clothes 
and such like for the home, and Ma is the com- 
mittee that puts them in bags and ships them. 
The home furnishes the bags with their name 
printed on them, one of which we had used for 
the rooster’s hearse. So that evening when she 
wanted to fill the sack and couldn’t find it, 
she, as usual, laid it onto us. We pulled our 
ear-muffs down, for we were listening in, and 
pretended not to hear, but when she got hold 
of our collars, our hearing im- 
proved. 

We knew where the sack was, 
‘*But,’’ Bill said, .“‘we can’t go 
after it till we get our geography 
lesson.’ 

**On the radio?’”’ 

**Yes,”’ said Bill; 
South America.’’ 

That wasn’t very smart of him, 
for she had only to take one of the 
ear-muffs herself to hear that it 
was a minstrel show. 

‘**You start your boots,’ 
And we did. 

As we went by Kitty’s house, the 
only light was in the front room, 
where she and Moon seemed to be 
having ‘‘a social gathering enjoyed 
by all,’’ as the papers say. Prob- 
ably he was still apologizing for 
giving her a burglar scare. Any- 
how, they were getting along fairly 
well for strangers, Cousin Bertie 
was not present. 

We went up the hill thru the 
woods, found the rooster where we 
had left him, and were about to 
start back with the sack when we 
heard stones rattle at the mouth of 
the cave. There is something about 
a cave, especially if it is mixed up 
with a crime or buried money, that 
makes every one suspicious of what 
goes on near it. If you happen by 
there at night and hear the least 
noise, you imagine there is monkey 
business afoot. When we heard 
those stones rattle, we scrooched 
down behind the bushes as tho we 
expected to see the ghost of Jesse 
James or Captain Kidd. What we 
did see was Hawkins coming out of 
the cave into the moonlight. 

There was nothing wrong in that, 
but, as 1 say, the atmosphere of the 
place made us suspicious. And as 
he stood there for a moment—you 
know how bright the moon is in 
October—we could see that he had 
a shovel in his hand. There is no 
erime in carrying a shovel, but he didn’t carry 
it; he hid it among the rocks, then came back 
into the clearing, looking behind him every few 
steps, as tho he was afraid. 


‘*a lecture on 


’ she said. 


ILL ecouldn’t miss a chance like that of 
throwing a scare into anybody so he cracked 
a dry branch. Hawkins spun like a top and 
faced us, tho we were out of sight. I think he 
did have nerve trouble just then. Bill rattled 
the bushes as tho someone was crawling thru 
them and I rolled a stone down the hill. Maybe 
Cousin Bertie didn’t cut and run! He went 
like a deer, and just to give him exercise we 
followed, making considerable noise, but keep- 
ing in the shadow of the trees. 
He must have fallen, for when we came to 
the edge of the woods he was on his knees im 
the pasture facing us. (Concluded on page 27) | 
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| THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


-some hope for the fufure of farming, 


Export Plan Needed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Why do we labor? 

Nature demands physical exercise 
| by both old and young to preserve 
health but this is play if it has no oth- 
er object. We labor primarily to se- 
cure the necessities of life and then 
as possible of 
those things that will give us pleasure. 
It is a laudable ambition to acquire 
enough wealth to live as well as or a 
little better than the average citizen, 
and do it with as economical expendi- 


| ture of labor and capital as possible. 


{An abundance of food and clothing for 
all is desirable, but why should s0 
many like our friend from Greene 
county criticise farmers who point 
out the fact that effort is better re- 
‘warded by other forms of labor. If it 
fis desirable to maintain a considerable 
surplus of agricultural products for the 
benefit of consumers, why should not 
gociety as a whole bear the cost? The 
protective tariff has guaranteed prof- 
fits for far less necessary industries, 
fwhy not for agrioulture? The protec- 
tive tariff has both good and evil in it, 
but it is thoroly incorporated into our 
political and financial system. The 
benefits to the comparatively few are 
evident while its burdens are spread 
upon the shoulders of many. The 
fmore widely its benefits are spread the 
fess its evils are. Politicians who do 
mot believe in protection should at 
feast be willing to mitigate its evils. 

Senator Cummins’ plan for an ex- 
port corporation to make the protec- 
tive tariff effective for agriculture will 
doubtless be opposed by many old-time 
politicians of both parties, but the 
plan by whomsoever sponsored should 
hhave the united support of all farmers 
and all others who believe that a pros- 
perous agriculture is the safest basis 
for a high civilization. A prosperous 
agriculture means that capital will be 
as well rewarded as tho invested in 
other forms of industry and labor in- 
cluding that of women and children, 
will be rewarded as well as in other 
occupations so that a family may own 
@ home before old age is reached with 
as little labor and self-denial by it: 
members as would be required in some 
other occupation. 

The rate of interest or wages or the 
price of land are but minor considera- 
tions compared to the equality of agri- 
culture with other forms of human ef- 
fort. Equality can not be secured by 
long hours of labor alone. United 
€@ffort in securing friendly legislation 
fis necessary. , 

E. B. PORTER. 

Delaware County, Iowa. 





For the McNary-Haugen 
Principle 


| 
/ffo Wallaces’ Farmer: 


.In the November 20 issue of Wal- 
flaces’ Farmer H. A. Wallace asks in 
(Odds and Ends what the farmers think 
about his attitude in regard to the 
Present and future condition of the 
farmers. While I heartily agree with 
the Greene county reader’s admiration 
for Henry Wallace, I do not agree 
with his criticism of the present man- 
agement of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

I have been a subscriber to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for twenty years, and 
when I left the corn belt and came to 
the irrigated valley of the Yellow- 
étone I continued my subscription be- 
cause I considered that the Wallaces’ 
Farmer gave us the sanest and best 
thought out views of the great ques- 
tions before the people of any pub- 
lication with which I was acquainted. 
#@ still feel the same. While the views 
of the present editors of the paper on 
the question of production of farm 


products are different from what they 
were fifteen years ago, I think they 
were justified in changing for eco- 
nomic conditions have changed, 
While as a farm paper the Wallacews’ 
Farmer will of course give us the lat- 
est and best methods of producing oh 
the farm, I feel that the line which H. 
A Wallace is taking in supporting the 
principles of the McNary-Haugen bill 
is correct. I also feel that he fs right 
in his contention that We should pro- 
duce for a home market at profitable 
prices rather than for export at a loss. 
JOHN H. WILLCOX. 
Montana. 





Farm Living Standards 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your editorial article entitled “Odds 
and Ends” in the Wallaces’ Farmer of 
November 20, which was evidently 
suggested by your Greene county cor 
respondent, pleases me immensely. 

For the benefit of the Greene county 
correspondent and others of like mind 
I want to call attention to a “success- 
ful” farm family of his type or view- 
point of what an Iowa farm family 


today they rank as one of the wealthi- 
est, if not the wealthiest, farm families 
in the county. From a financial stand- 
peint and the viewpoint of many oth- 
ers the family are “successful and 
prosperous” farmers. 

How many generations this family 
can perpetuate this policy is not 
known, but from the present outlook it 
appears as if this may be the last 
for most of them continue to live in 
single blessedness so that they may 
more rapidly add to the fortune that 
their father started. How would the 
Greene county correspondent like to 
have the farm families of the state of 
Iowa made up of farm families of that 
type? Even Montgomery Ward and 
Sears-Roebuck would go bankrupt in 
a short time with rich and prosperous 
Iowa farmers of that type. 

You close your editorial by asking, 
“Would our readers like to have us 
devote more of our time toward the 
problem of enabling the more efficient 
farmers to survive, or more of it to the 
problem of organizing the mass of 
farmers to get justice?” I for one can 
answer emphatically, devote all of 
your time to working, educating and 





motives. 


A NEW KIND OF LOCOMOTIVE 


Here is a new kind of engine that farm people may be riding behind 
soon. These oil-electric locomotives are self-contained and require neither 
third rail, overhead trolley, nor additional structure. 
one-eighth to one-third of the fuel consumed by steam locomotives. 
may be kept in continuous service without repairs or attention for several 
days at a time, whereas one day is the practical limit of steam loco- 


They require only 
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should be. The farm family I have 
in mind is no fictitious creation of the 
imagination. The family actually ex- 
ists and prospers in one of the best 
counties in Iowa. We will call the 
family the Blank family, tho that is 
not its name. Years ago the father 
and mother, immigrants to this coun- 
try, secured a good piece of ————— 
county land. The Blanks raised a 
family of several boys and girls and 
added to their land holdings from time 
to time. The father and mother of 
the family, now deceased, left their 
children a large acreage of valuable 
land. In that family were no books, 
no papers or magazines, no music, no 
education, not) even from the com- 
mon school. Of course none of them 
ever went to high school or college. 
The furnishings of the home were of 
the most meager and humble kind, 
hardly enough for bare necessity. The 
mother was rarely if ever seen in 
town. If a stranger or a neighbor 
would go to the place the children 
would run and hide; they were never 
seen at church or Sunday school, at 
any entertainment or social functions 
of the community. Since the death of 
the parents the children are pursuing 
the same policy and from year to year 
have added to their land holdings until 


organizing to the end that all the farm- 
ers may secure economic justice. The 
“fittest” that survive under the condi- 
tions of the “claw and fang” struggle 
are not of the type that make for the 
advancement of civilization and prog- 
ress toward the higher things of life. 

IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 


From a Farm-Hand 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a-reader of your paper 
for twelve years;.don’t suppose I have 
missed seeing twelve papers in that 
time. I am working on a farm by the 
year, but find a good deal of interest 
in your paper. There is not much I 
don’t read and a good many articles 
more than once. I have been especial- 
ly interested in “Odds and Ends” of 
late, and am writing now partly on 
account of your article In the Novem- 
ber 20 issue. I will answer the last 
of that article first: I agree with your 
idea of helping your readers first, but 
I think if you devoted your paper to 
the survival of the fittest, vou would 
be going against the best principle of 
your paper. I believe that it is the 
farmers as a whole that you should 
work for. 

I ar. still a have 


young man and 


Have owned land, rented and worked 
out in the last twelve years. Have 
been in some of the very worst circum- 
stances; but I hope some day to own 
a farm, if it is only forty acres. 

I was quite interested in your Greene 
county friend. Of course he likes the 
music of the cream separator and the 
squeal of the pig. Well, who doesn’t, 
now? It is a good deal-easier to do 
a long, hard day’s work if you happen 
to be doing something that pays. You 
can take the best of them, when cream 
goes down and hogs lose money, they 
are sure to get grouchy. 

I believe one way to help govern 
production would be to establish an 
eight or ten-hour day for farm-hands, 
There are not a great many farmers 
that work such long hours the year 
around, but there are not many hired 
men I know but have to work twelve 
to fifteen hours the year around. 

I have a good many other things I 
would like to say, but they might not 
interest you, so will close. 

READER. 

Wayne County, Iowa. 





“Hit Harder” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just finished re-reading Odds 
and Ends of November 20 issue. My 
wife says the Green county farmer is 
a fool. I think differently. I believe 
he is a shrewd, far-seeing man, pulling 
a joke off on us. Missouri nad 23,000 
more hands leave the farm last year 
than came back on, and yet we did 
more work than when we had the 23, 
008 with us. Yes, we are loafing all 
right. 

Thirty-three years ago I started to 
boss a mine. Day hands were getting 
$1.75 per day. I resigned in 1914; 
day hands were getting $2.84 per day 
then. Now they are paid $7.50 per 
day. Thirty-three years ago they 
worked from daylight to dark, ten or 
twelve hours or more if needed; now 
they work about seven and one-half 
hours per day. Organization did it. 

I was a careful reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer under Uncle Henry and H. C. 
Wallace. They were wonderful men. 
I figure that H. C. did more for agri- 
culture than any man that ever lived. 
And yet I believe for present condi- 
tions Wallaces’ Farmer has the strong- 
est editor it ever has had. Why do 
we want to make two blades of grass 
grow where there was one, when we 
have no market for the one? As to 
the editor being too radical, I think 
you are not quite radical enough. 
When reading some of your editorials 
I feel you leave some things unsaid 
that you would like to say. I would 
advise you to call a spade a spade and 
come out a clear cut, fighting editor. 

You notice the labor leaders that 
stay on top are all men that would 
fight a buzz saw. They are loyal to 
their men and fighting all the time. 
As Gompers said one time, let the 
farmers do likewise (good advice). 
No, don’t bother so much about telling 
us how to grow more; tell us how to 
get a living price for what we do 
grow. The Greene county farmer says 
work never killed anybody. If he 
could visit me I would soon show him 
different. I know several men that 
just killed themselves with hard work 
and others that have not been able t0 
do a day’s work for years, all caused 
from working too hard. Too much 
work is as deadly as rat poison. Here 
is hoping you will strike out from the 
shoulder for a living price and 4 
square deal for the farmer. 

ALLEN COCHRAN. 

Ray County, Missouri. 
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For Feeders of 
Dairy Cows and Beef Cattle 


Big Rewards for Skill in Feeding 


This is a new kind of prize contest. There was never anything like it 
before. It is not a contest of feeding materials. We want to know who the 
best feeders are. The prizes we offer are for skill in feeding. 


Many feeders are making big money right along—month after month—because they 
know their animals and how to feed them right. They should be encouraged and rewarded 
for their skill. Thousands of others should have the benefit of their experience. 


So we have planned this unusual contest for feeders who get the best results from 
rations balanced with Corn Gluten Feed. You can feed your home-grown feeds, a ready- 
mixed ration, or anything you like, just so one-fourth or more of the grain mixture is Corn 
Gluten Feed. 


‘ 120 Cash Prizes, Totaling $15,000.00 


There are prizes for Cow Testing Associations—Independent Herds—Champion Cows—Beef Cattle 
Herds. Individual prizes for Cow Testers—County Agents and Representatives of Agricultural Colleges 
and High Schools and Purebred Associations. Special Prizes for Co-operating Feed Dealers. 
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These Awards Are— 

$1,500.00 2 Prizes—each $ 150.00 
2,000.00 9Prizes—each 100.00 
2,000.00 1 Prize of 75.00 
1,600.00 48 Prizes—each 50.00 2,400.00 
1,200.00 35 Prizes—each 25.00 875.00 


750.00 — — 
120 Prizes, making a total of $15,000.00 


1,400.00 
Contest Starts April 1 and Closes September 30, 1926 


1 Grand Prize of 

2 Prizes—each $1,000.00 
4 Prizes—each~ 500.00 
4Prizes—each 400.00 
4Prizes—each 300.00 
3 Prizes—each 250.00 
7 Prizes—each 200.00 


$ 300.00 
900.00 
75.00 
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No Charge to Enter 

It does not cost you anything to enter this con- 
test. If you are milking six or more cows, or feed- 
ing 40 or more beef cattle, you are invited to 
compete.for these prizes. 

You will make more money on your feeding by 
coming in than you will by staying out. 

It will be a rich experience for you—any way 
you figure it. You will gain a better knowledge of 
feeding materials and how to feed for larger profits. 

If you show unusual skill in feeding, you will 
win a prize and be that much ahead. 


You have 10 weeks to get ready. 
It will pay you to start now. 
Don’t put it off. Please 
fill out and mail the Coupon. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Hugh G. Van Pelt, Managing Director 
Feed Research Department 


729-208 South La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
—— = 2 = 


Conditions of Contest 


The conditions—or rules—are few and simple: 

1—You must feed 6 or more dairy cows or 40 or more beef 
cattle. 

2—One-fourth or more of your grain ration must be Corn 
Gluten Feed. 

3—The amount of feed and production of animals must be 
properly certified. 

4—Application to enter contest must be made on our blanks 
so we can give you the proper classification and know the 
kind and number of animals you are feeding. 
The rules, classifications and all particulare are fully ex- 

plained in our ‘‘Bulletin No. 4.’’ ail the coupon at once 

for this bulletin and application blanks. 


Note:—In the event of a tie for any prize the full amount of the prize 
wil] be paid to each of such contestants. 


Associated Corn Prod. Mfrs. 
| Feed Research Dept. 
208 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill, 


W.F.JAN. 


Fill Out and 
Mail This 


Please send “Bulletin No. 4” governing your big prize contest for feeders 
| and application blanks to enter in the class checked below + 


| Name 








I Street or R. F. D. _ eos 


| Town_____ 


State. 





Individual 


Cow Testing 
Dairy Herds 


Association 
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‘.«. the entrancing strains of the Good- 
rich Silvertown Cord Orchestra have 
set many feet a-dancing. These weekly 
programs, also featuring the Silver 
Mask tenor, are listened to by thou- 
sands of farmers. Every Thursday—ten 
to eleven, eastern standard time. 


...CAnd enjoy the BEST 
—s in Footwear 


as well... 


Look for the Red Line 
’round the Top when 
you buy your next pair 
of boots or gaiters. That 
marks the genuine Hi- 
Press, worn by millions 
for its longer service, 


“HI-PRESS "3 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 








COLLEGE OF THE AIR | 


How Kansas Farmers Benefit by College Programs 


By SAM PICKARD 


UT in western Kansas, forty miles 
from a railroad, half that far from 
a telephone line and many along 
stone’s throw from neighbors, squats 


a drab, flat-rooféd, little four-room sod 
house, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
Oetting and their five grown boys. 

The Oettings hold title to as much 
land as can be seen from the top of a 
cottonwood which grows near the wa- 
ter trough, the only tree on the ranch. 
The land is fertile as it is plentiful. 
For. twenty years, stout-hearted Mr. 
Oetting has held on to his land and 
good spirit, in face of almost every 
conceivable hardship. Next summer 
we'll get the moisture and then cover 
back pay, he has told his wife each 
fall as he and the boys put sections 
of the level acres back to wheat. But 
either the grasshoppers come or the 
rain doesn’t and hard times have pre- 
vailed, 

A year ago Mr. Oetting tied his team 
in front of a certain western town 
bank and with a little hesitancy faced 
the president with the demand for a 
100 loan. In reply to the usual ques- 
tion, Oetting explained that he wished 
to buy a radio. “I can’t send those 
boys to school, there is no entertain- 
ment for them, and besides I believe 








goes a good crop of sorghum to be fed 
to young cattle purchased by the boys 
with their share of the golden wheat. 

“Indeed, we like the entertainment 
from’ city stations and spend our win- 
ter evenings that way, but never do 
we miss the college educational pro- 
grams. You wouldn’t believe how 
much of their information we can use 
one way and another,” Mr. Oetting 
said. 

Another sidelight on how radio per, 
formed a near miracle on a Kansag 
farm is told in a letter to the station 
from a good lady who for several 
years had striven to tactfully help 
guide the destinies of a young farmer 
and his wife, a foolish pair of twenty- 
thee-year olds, she terms them, who 
stubbornly refused to use their heads 
in farming. Here is the essence of 
her letter: 

“Our neighbors, John and Mary I'll 
call them, have farmed industriously 
for several years a good average Kan- 
sas quarter section. They neighbor 
with their neighbors, go to church on 
Sunday, plant and harvest wheat, corn, 
oats and sorghums, milk some cows 
and keep poultry. In fact, they should 
have ‘got along’ these last few years, 
but they failed despite their frugality, 

“Mary boasts about one thing, how- 





A country school does exercises in time with direction by radio. 


that there is information from the col- 
lege that will help us with farming.” 
His argument was logical enough that 
the next evening found an _ aerial 
strung from the cottonwood to the 
house and the Oetting family listen- 
ing in to the college of the air pro- 
gram from Station KSAC at Man- 
hattan. 

Oettings are now one of some fifty 
thousand Kansas farm families listen- 
ing in more or less regularly to one or 
more of the five daily broadcasts from 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

— 


Farmers Learn How to Farm 


The results are varied as they are 
interested and the follow up out on 
the Oetting ranch is not phenomenal. 

As it happened, one of the forty ex- 
tension courses covered rather thoroly 
the subject of wheat production. “You 
growers out there in western Kansas 
say that if you only had the moisture 
you’d grow the wheat. I say, you have 
plenty of moisture if you will store 
two years’ supply for each crop. Sum- 
mer fallow properly and you can elim- 
inate failures,” Dean L. E. Call told 
the Oettings and the rest of the “lis- 
teners in” one evening. “Plant an 
adapted variety of sorghums on a few 
hundred of those acres. Seldom is 
that crop a complete failure. Put the 
feed into some good livestock. Make 
yourself a job the year around and 
your pay check will increase accord- 
ingly,” Call continued. 

A silo went up on the Oetting ranch 
this fall, paid for with wheat produced 
on summer fallowed ground. In it 





ever. She never lets any kind of 
reading material light on the place; 
that is, unless she needs papers for 
the pantry shelf. Neither of them has 
either the time or inclination to read. 
They were too busy, they admitted 
since, farming the wrowg way. 

“Last winter we owned a little one- 
tube set which has made the normal 
growth to a five-tube now. It brought 
the college in fine. John and Mary 
were encouraged to share a pair of ear 
phones during a ‘college i the air’ 
program one evening. They came back 
the next evening at 7:30 o’clock, and 
the next and the next, until our boy 
had heiped them construct their own 
set. 

“Soon the twenty-three-year-olds 
were sitting in their own living room 
listening to authorities on crops, cows, 
poultry, pigs and other subjects, talk 
which they said sounded to them like 
common sense. 


Lesson on Corn Raising 


“Dean Call made the statement one 
evening that smooth type ear corn 
yielded an average of approximately 
ten bushels more per acre than the 
rough. He told why. During the past 
year the college, it seems, had con- 
ducted 250 tests over Kansas and 
found this to be true. This sounded 
convincing to John, who always put 
about fifty acres to corn and, accord- 
ing to custom, picked the rough type. 
Fifty acres times ten bushels, times 4 
dollar—five hundred dollars saved 
right there, he figured. 

“John became a convert to the sch 
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‘These old lime- 
stone hills should be growing sweet 
clover instead of sumac,’ the soil ex- 
pert shouted one night at him and 
about five thousand other farmers who 
it is estimated attend regularly the 
‘College of the Air.’ ‘It will pasture 
five times the number of cattle, be- 
sides taking nitrogen—the highest 
priced fertilizer element, from the air 
and putting it in your soil.’ That 
was more good news to John and he 
fired a letter into the noonday ques- 
tion box, asking for more information 
and a bulletin about sweet clover 
which the lecturer had mentioned. 


“John was more or less amazed at 
the number of helpful facts which the 
college was able to contribute to his 
business. He told his neighbors what 
he heard, often calling them on the 
phone after a lecture. He learned how 
to prepare poison bran mash to check 
the cut worm army that threatened 
his wheat. He kept the chinch bugs 
out of the corn according to the new 
plan the entomologist explained. He 
treated his sorghum seed for smut at 
a cost of five cents a bushel and a sav- 
ing of sixty dollars. He got his first 
stand of alfalfa seeded the ‘radio 
way.’ His spring pig crop was far- 
rowed out on clean ground away from 
old lots contaminated with round 
worms, the bane of his hog business. 
He fed them a balanced ration, and 
marketed at the time the college mar- 
keting specialist forecast the peak 
price.” 

Station KSAC, the mouthpiece of 
Kansas State Agricultural College, the 
pioneer institution to harness radio 
for disseminating higher education, 
went on the air October 5 with an elab- 
orate educational program, a predic- 
tion of which would have appeared 
visionary a few years ago. 

An inspirational, educational pro- 
gram for rural schools is scheduled at 
§ each morning. It consists of open- 
ing exercises, a music lesson, talks on 
birds, travel, biography, books to read 
and current events. Five minutes are 
devoted to an agricultural primer, dis- 
cussing in turn poultry, crops, dairy- 
ing, horticulture, and direction of cal- 
isthenics concludes the program. 

The housewives’ half hour starts at 
10 a.m. A story serial, back yard gos- 
sip, a question box, planning tomor- 
row’s meals and today’s news are fea- 
tures. 

At the noonday program the farm- 
er’s questions are answered and time- 
ly information is broadcast together 
with the market summary. 

Matinee programs provide special- 
ties for enriching the club meetings of 


* both town and rural women. High 
school credit courses are broadcast 
regularly in addition to a football lec- 
ture course. Lessons in color and de- 
sign are radiocast on Friday. 

The evening program, which has 


gained favor under the name of “col- 
Jege of the air,” provides any person 
within radio earshot of the college to 
earn a year’s college credit if he has 
the ambition and capacity for work. 
The courses, which include general 
Psychology, business English, sociol- 
ogy, community organization, English 
literature, educational sociology, eco- 
nomics, agricultural journalism, edu- 
cational psychology, and vocational 
education, are adequate in every de- 
tail. Radio lectures are supplemented 
by home study and regular examina- 
tions are taken by students under the 
direction of county superintendents. 

{n addition to the college credit 
courses is an evening feature desig- 
Dated as opportunity talks. They in- 
clude book reviews, current events, 
the English primer, brief lectures on 
etiquette, business, inventions, music, 
art, fashions and sports. 

Forty extension courses, covering 
the fields of agriculture, engineering, 
home economics and general science 
are given without college credit. The 
daily market review is sandwiched 
into the evening program, which is 
Closed with a radio-telephone question 
box. Lecturers answer questions 
Phoned to the station. 
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It’s easy to save money on 
rope when you know before 
you buy how the ropewill wear. 


Farmers who have tried all 
kinds will tell you that ordi- 
Mary rope, soon worn out, is a 
poor buy. They know that when 
such a rope gives out on the job 
it is an expensive “‘economy”’. 

Really good rope, on the 
other hand, saves you money 
every time in long, dependable 
service. And you can measure 
the wear in a rope when you 
buy. Not from outward ap- 
pearance, for ordinary rope 
may look and feel better than 
it is. Here is the wayto be sure. 

Untwist the strands. If you 
find a thin blue thread marker 
—the “‘Blue Heart’’—running 
in the center between the 
strands, then you may be sure 


of these facts. 
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Two ropes bought at the 
same time, used just 
alike. One is ruined; 
theother—H. & A. ‘‘Blue 
Heart’’ Manila—is still 
strong. It pays to buy 
really good rope 


A sure way 
to save money on rope 








What the “Blue Heart” 
; signifies 
The ‘Blue Heart” marker 
means that the rope is genuine 
H. & A. “Blue Heart”’ Manila 
spun from high grade, pure 
selected manila fibre by rope 
makers with over half a cen- 
tury’s accumulated experience 
It means also that in any 
size, on any job, the rope will 
wear longer and deliver with- 
out fail the strength you have 
a right to expect. For the 
selected fibres of H. & A. “Blue 





Twine 


for binding purposes 





H. &@ A.“Star Brand” Binder 


evenly spun from carefully se- 
lected fibres, is of full yard- 
age, and has ample strength 


) 














Heart’’ Manila Rope are 
drawn, spun, laid and properly 
lubricated so as to insure the 
smooth working of every fibre, 
yarn and strand. 

Buy rope scientifically. 
Know beforehand what you 
are getting. Untwist the 
strands and look for the ‘“Blue 
Heart’’—our registered trade 
mark that assures you of de- 
pendable rope value. 


Guarantee 


H. & A. “Blue Heart”’ Manila Rope 
is guaranteed to equal in yardage 
and exceed in tensile strength the 
specifications of the U. S. Governe 
ment Bureau of Standards. Any 
H. & A.“ Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope 
found not to be as represented will 
be replaced. 


The Hooven & Allison Company 


“Spinners of fine cordage since 1869” 
Xenia, Ohio 





For sisal rope 
For other jobs where high- 
grade sisal rope is wanted, use 
the best— H.&A.“‘Red Heart” 
Sisal Rope—spun from se- 
lected sisal fibre by the same 
skilled rope makers 











H®&A Blue Heart”Manila Rope 


Cy —_— 


The Hooven & Allison Company, Xenia, Ohio 
Enclosed is 25¢ for which please send me one H. & A. 
“Blue Heart” Manila Halter Lead. 


Special Offer! 


This coupon with 25c will en- 
title you to our special Halter 
Lead made from H. & A. 
“Blue Heart’? Manila Rope. 
It is 14 inch in diameter, 7 
feet long, and is fitted with a 
snap at one end. It is offered 
to introduce to you the great 
strength and wonderful wear- 


ing qualities of H. & A. ““Blue 
Heart”’ Manila Rope. 


If your dealer does not 
carry H. & A. “‘Blue Heart” 
and cannot supply you with 
this special Halter Lead, fill 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


WF-1-15-26 


pis Rip EAMG oc cc cccccvceccescoes pecscccee jooeee cocoons 
out the coupon and mail it to 
us with 25c coin or stamps, Address ..........csceccecesececsessscceeenaecees ove 
and your dealer’s name. A ‘ 
Halter Lead will be sent you My Dealer’s Name .......+++s008 ccccccccccceoocs eee 
prepaid at once, BODIED. ocd cccccccseccdcccvcccocsesesespess saenen os 








HAVE YOUR HIDES 





A hide will make you two 
sides of finished leather, a 
fur coat, auto robe, leather jack- 





id farmers 
book explains why—it shows you that 
are worth having and tells how to 
the full value out of them. Write 
or this book. Just say, send book 
and free samp’ 


le. 
OMAHATANNINGCO = *°** Se ie 











‘ow have the hides. COWNIE, the old 

tanner, will convert es beau- 

tifa) coats, robes, harness and lace for you. 
n this way you retain for yourself the full value and 
many profits that are otherwise made out of your hides. 


FREE SAMPLES 9F, fun. Ano 


Also illustrated vi 
fal infetmation Witte wae. Oe 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 





when writing advertisers. 
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Transmissi 
means a Safer ‘Ford 


FORD owners never need to worry about the brakes when they use 
CHATTERLESS, or RAYBESTOS, Here are two famous transmission linings, 


safe to buy and safe to use. 


CHATTERLESS 





WITHOUT 
WIRE 


Exactly the same as standard Silver Edge RAY BESTOS used 
on the most expensive cars, except that wire is omitted. 
Price per set $2.00. 

OVERSIZE RAYBESTOS—woven 38-16 in. thick, is intended 
for heavy-duty service in hilly or mountainous country,or on 
Ford trucks, Price per set $2.25. 


on Lining 


—Hundreds of thousands of Ford 
owners have used CHATTERLESS on 
their brake bands because of its high 
efficiency. Cuatrer.ess is a combination of 50% long staple cotton and 
50% asbestos, The cotton readily absorbs and holds the oil while the asbestos 
provides maximum wearing qualities. Price per set $1.50. 


Ask Your Repairman or Send for Information 


The Raybestos Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Canadian Raybestos Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
Raybestos-Belaco, Limited, London, England 
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THE FE.MYERS & BRO. CO. ASHLAND OHIO, 


MYERS 


YERS Self-Oiling Power Spray Pumps and com- 
plete Power Spray Rigs furnish you the maximum 
spraying efficiency at the lowest possible cost. 


These sprayin: 


tive research 


o 











Self-Oi11 
POWER SPRAY RIGS 


achines have been developed after years of exhaus- 
expert engineers with a first-hand knowledge of 


spraying requirements. Myers Self-Oiling Power Pumps and easy- 
operating cog-gear Hand Sprays are now used by thousands of pro- 
gressive fruit growers and agriculturists—the world over. 


Myers Self-Oiling Power Spray Rigs, with their positive self-lubrica- 
tion, enclosed working parts, automatic regulation and other exclu- 
sive features give you a new standard of power spraying efficiency. 


For a demon 
strationsec your 
nearest Myers 
dealer, or write 
us today for 
catalog. 








Ta 


PUMPS ~ WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS = DOOR HANGERS 


The Myers Line 
includes Pumps 
for every T° 
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THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. COMPANY 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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AN EGG CO-OPERATIVE 


Tennessee Farmers Market Their Own Eggs and Poultry 


By L. L, HOLMAN 


f HE old gag about farmers not 
i* sticking together has again been 
exploded by the Rutherford county, 
Tennessee Co-operative Poultry Asso- 
ciation. The fact that it started in 
1919 selling two cases of eggs a week 
and has grown to a $50,000 annual 
business is sufficient evidence that it 
has long ago passed the experimental 
stage of operation. 

The further fact that it is getting 
for its members an average of 5 cents 
above the surrounding local markets 
is convincing evidence of why the 
farmers are sticking. 

Sometimes the association is able to 
get as high as a 10-cent premium for 
its eggs. Sometimes the margin on 
graded eggs is very little higher, but 
never as low as the surrounding mar- 
kets. But the average runs about 5 
cents above. 

I have seen so many co-operatives 
burst into existence with a loud fan 
flare of trumpets and Jater wind up 
with a quiet and flowerless funeral, 


that the story of the Rutherford coun-' 


ty association proved interesting be- 
cause it was so different. 

The members instead of forming a 
$20,000 corporation with more capi- 
tal than marketing experience, got the 
experience first. The little associa- 
tion made its debut into the quiet busi- 
ness life of Rutherford county in such 
an unobtrusive manner that not until 


been ample to supply their needs ag 
the produce is kept moving all the 
time. They can add to it as increasing 
business demands. 

They employed a man to stay at the 
warehouse to receive, grade and ship 
the produce, collect the money, dis- 
tribute the funds and to do all other 
work necessary to the marketing of 
poultry products. 

The man they employed is R. L. 
Hayes and to him may be attributed 
a large amount of the success and the 
standard of excellence maintained by 
the business today. At first he wag 
paid a salary and a commission on 
sales, but he is now on a straight sal- 
ary basis. He has a pleasing, conge- 
nial personality that draws new mem- 
bers and makes old ones want to 
stick. He has the reputation of be 
ing remarkably efficient in his busi- 
ness dealings with the association’s 
customers and the handling of the 
funds. 

“I make it a rule,” said Mr. Hayes, 
“not to receive anything but good, sal- 
able eggs from our members, Of 
course, we get a few sound eggs that 
have to go as culls but they are taken 
and sold as such. I go thru every 
man’s eggs and grade them carefully, 
entering on a book the number he has 
of both first and second grades. Every 
two weeks each man is sent a check 
for the eggs he has delivered, the price 





its sales began to run into three and 
four figures did it command impres- 
sive attention, 

You see, it all came about in this 
way. In 1919 two women commenced 
grading their eggs and selling to the 
fancy markets of the surrounding cit- 
ies. They found by shipping to deal- 
ers clean, fresh eggs of a uniform 
size and color they could command a 
premium sufficiently above the local 
ungraded market to pay them for their 
time and trouble. They found that 
most dealers with whom they traded 
would rather pay more for clean, fresh, 
uniform eggs than less for a dirty as- 
sortment of all classes and colors. 

Another woman, noting the advan- 
tage to be gained by this careful sys- 
tem of marketing, joined in with them 
and they shipped together. Then a 
fourth and a fifth joined in. 

The business gained such momen- 
tum that by 1922 the membership, 
which was now running into some im- 
pressive figures, held a meeting to per- 
fect an orderly method of handling 
their products. They formed a cor- 
poration and sold stock to the mem- 
bers. The fact that they would not 
capitalize at more than $2,000, tho 
they had already had three years of 
unbroken success in marketing their 
products, shows the conservativeness 
of their operations. They were deter- 
mined to keep down overhead if they 
were to succeed, and this could not be 
done with a heavy interest and main- 
tenance charge on an_ extravagant 
warehouse investment. 

A small brick building about the 
size of an ordinary country store has 


being based on sale receipts minus 
cost of handling. The white and 
brown eggs are graded separate. The 
whites are usually best sellers.” 

“Have you ever had any trouble col- 
lecting for any eggs rejected?” I in- 
quired. 

“Only once,” he replied. “In this 
case I ran across a crooked dealer. 
However, I am proud to say that near- 
ly all of my customers are honest men, 
I trust them and they have confidence 
in me. They always accept the grad- 
ing I give them and pay accordingly. 
Of course, cases of eggs can some- 
times get damaged in transportation, 
but this is no longer much of a risk 
to us as many of our customers want 
our eggs so badly they tell us if we 
pack them a certain way they will as- 
sume all transportation risks,” 

The association sells its products to 
commission men, retail dealers and 
everyone interested in buying a good 
quality of eggs in quantities. At pres- 
est the best prices are received from 
Florida resorts where the premiums 
often run to 10 cents a dozen above 
home markets. The association is 
working hard to build up a patronage 
at these ultra fancy market centers 
that will give it a handsome increase 
in the averuge price of its eggs. The 
association’s business now runs about 
150 cases a week 


Live Poultry Now Handled 


While the asociation for a long time 
handled nothing but eggs they are now 
doing a heavy business on live fowls. 
By pursuing the same policy as with 
eggs they get a premium ranging from 
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_2to 10 cents a pound above the local 
| market. 


“What is the amount of your over- 
pead in this business?” I asked. 

“Less than $2,000 a year,” he re- 
plied, to my astonishment. “Of 
course, this does not include the cost 
of cases and ‘the freight, which is 
tharged to each individual member in 
the price he receives for his product. 
You see, everything about this estab- 
fishment was planned with an idea of 
economy. This house was built on the 
railroad, which saves us drayage. 
Many of our customers in nearby cit- 
fes send their trucks to our door to 
get our produce. I am the only man 
that is employed and my salary is the 
biggest charge against the business 
Being a co-operative we have no li- 
cense to pay. Being a non-profit insti- 
tution, we have no income tax to pay. 
Having a cheap, durable building and 
few supplies, there is practically no 
depreciation, very little tax and little 
replacement in oquipment, The nine 
directors meet here’ once a month to 
formulate the policy and watch the 
trend of the association’s business. 

“Sometimes a competing produce 
dealer attempts to show us a good 
time by beating our prices. But we 
are running on such a cheap basis, 
backed by such loyal, substantial pro- 
ducers, an effective warfare against us 
would be hopeless. Most of our pri- 
vate business competitors are square, 
honest men and women and give us 
no trouble. All of our competitors, 
however, try to meet our prices as 
pearly as possible and so you see our 
association has been a boor to their 
customers as well as to our members, 
And in these distressing times an av- 
erage premium of 5 cents a dozen on 
eges and 5 cents a pound on poultry 
may easily mean to a poultryman the 
difference between profit and loss.” 





The South and the Export 
Plan 


SHOT 





(Continued from page 3) 

When co-operative associa- 
tions meet trade discriminations or 
boycotts such as the co-operative live- 
stock commission companies have 
often met at the terminal markets, it 
is the duty of the commission to take 
the matter up with the proper gov- 
ernment authorities and to defend the 
co-operative association against any 
such unfair practice. The co-operative 
phases of the Dickinson bill in fact are 
drawn from the standpoint of what 
co-operative associations want and in 
this respect the bill is decidedly dif- 
ferent from the Williams bill which 
Secretary Hoover 


at the last session of congress. The 


.method of selecting the men on the 


federal farm commission is also de- 
cidedly différent from that provided 
for in the Williams bill. 

The second main function of the fed- 
eral farm commission deals with han- 
dling the exportable surplus. When- 
ever it is found that there exists or 
May exist within a year a surplus over 
domestic requirements of any basic 
farm commodity and a substantial num- 
ber of the co-operatives handling, this 
commodity are in favor of such action, 
then the commission shall put into ef- 
fect the McNary-Haugen principle. 
This means that the commission will 
have to estimate what sum is needed 
to take care of the loss on the exporta- 
ble surplus, will apportion this in the 
form of an excise tax on each unit of 
the commodi‘y sold, and will contract 
with exporting agencies, preferably co- 
Operatives, to handle the surplus for 
the commission. The equalization fee 
will be determined by the total volume 
of the crop in relation to the amount 
Which will be exported. This last is a 
highly technical proposition not suita- 
ble for general discussion any more 
than the principles of the bank act are 
Suitable for general discussion. The 
Net effect of the principle, however, 

to make it possible for the price of 





be selling on relatively as high a level 
as the price of things which the farmer 
buys. Today those commodities of 
which there is an exportable surplus 
are_selling on the basis of a world 
market, whereas the farmers produc- 
ing these commodities are buying in a 
highly protected market. 

The Dickinson bill does not put the 
government into business, altho it does 
use the uniting force of the govern- 
ment’s legal power to enable farmers 
to do certain things for themselves. 
The Dickinson bill is not a price fixing 
measure. The Dickinson bill merely 
enables farmers to accomplish for 
themselves what other classes of peo- 
ple have accomplished by such acts 
as the Adamson act, the tariff, the im- 
migration act, the Webb-Pomerene act, 
and the various bank acts. 

The farmers of the west and south 
need to know each other better and to 
learn at first hand their respective 
problems. The farm leaders of the 
west should travel in the south and 
meet in each southern state the lead- 
ing farmers of the region. Then per- 
haps they can learn to play the same 
kind of economic politics as distin- 
guished from party politics. Both 
southern farmers and western farm- 
ers are confronted with the problem 
of exportable surpluses which are un- 
duly depressed in price because of 
lack of European ability to pay a fair 
price. They are both interested in 
developing large co-operetives which 
will have an influence on both world 
prices and domestic prices. Southern 
farmers and western farmers may not 
agree on the Dickinson bill; they may 
not agree on taking the tariff off of 
manufactured products; and they may 
not agree on reducing the production 
of farm products so there will be no 
exportable surplus. They should, how- 
ever, consider the proposition from 
every angle in an effort to arrive at a 
workable program which will com- 
mand the allegiance of farmers from 
both sections of the country. It is 
time to play economic politics rather 
than Party politics. We need what 
might be called a farmers’ democratic- 
republican alliance. 


— 








Farm Business at Farmers’ Week | 


At Farm and Home Week, at Ames, | 
Iowa, February 1 to 6, the agricultural | 


economics and rural sociology depart- 


ment will include in its program only | 


problems of outstanding current im- 
portance. Among these will be the ag- 
ricultural price outlook. <A look for- 
ward will be attempted, to see what 
the signs indicate with reference to 
probable prices and what the farmer 
may do to adapt his production pro- 
gram to the probabilities. 

Another question commanding a 
great deal of attention at the moment 
is what to do with the present corn 
crop. 

Slowly but steadily history is being 
made in livestock marketing. Many 
recent developments are of great sig- 
nificance to the future of co-operative 
marketing and should be watched 
closely. A new survey of livestock 
shipping associations, now under way, 
throws much light on this question. 

Other problems to be discussed are: 
New light on the old subject of farm 





costs, land values, the significance of | 
the present freight rate controversy to | 


the farmer, farm storage under the 


Iowa warehouse act, farm record keep- | 


ing, dairy and poultry marketing. 

The rural life conference will affor | 
opportunity for the discussion of lead- 
ing questions in the field of rural so- 
ciology. 
program are addresses by Dr. H. K. 
Butterfield, president of Michigan 
State College, and Dr. W. H. Burr, 
professor of sociology, Kansas State 
College. The program wil be built 
around the following subjects: Com- 
munity singing leadership, rural popu- 
lation movements, building rural com- 
munities and the development of rura) 
recreation programs, which will in- 
clude debating, dramatics, music and 
so forth, 


Included in this part of the | 
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Runs as Smoothly \S 
as an Electric Fan 


You can start slow and speed up gradually without 
shifting gears. There is no clashing, grinding or strip- 
ping of gears when you use a Rock Island “Heider” 
—the tractor with the patented friction transmission 
—a success for nearly eighteen years. 

_ 9-16, 12-20 and 15-27 h.p. sizes, with powerful 
heavy duty Waukesha motor. 


FREE BOOX 


“Making Farm Life Easier” describes this tractor and a big line of 
tools that make farming easier and more profitable. Write today for 
free book WF-2 


Rock Island Plow Co. 


Rock Island, Ilineis 
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Perfect Seedbed 
Every farmer wants to grow bigger crops 
and save time, work, seed, horsepower— 


and make more money. Would you like 
to know how thousands are doing this? 























13 SIZES 
AND 3 SECTIONS 





After plowing, roll your field with a 


WESTERN. The firmly packed and pul- over 90 bushels corn and 55 bushels oats per acre, 
verized soil will germinate the seed quick- = pool 18 t 4 bashe ood 
er, the roots will take hold and spread WESTERN, a dozen years ago. Sixty-to- 


better, your seed will come up at once a bushel corn and 50- 
strong, even, healthy stand, and will pro- i 
duce h b 4 5 Missouri, Texas, the Dakotas and 
muc igger crops. a 

At the same time the WESTPRN breaks  — htr Mate we have similar reports from 
ei ; m © WESTERN breaks ERN users. Would you like to read what they say? 
the clods and pulverizes the surface, and its 
loose, sprocket shaped wheels level this Get our free catalog. It proves our statements, 

explains construction and shows work, telle why 


finely worked soil into a moisture-retaining mg Pint ye een! 
y the STERN does better work and produces /f 
mulch. No other implement can do this. better results, and what we guarantee it to do. 


Wonderful for Winter Wheat Contains letters from many users and much other 
valuable information. “WorthIite W tin 
In early spring, go over your winter wheat with a ry a . ta Weigh 


WESTERN. It packs the soil around the e Geld,” to any farmer or and owlen. Sas % I} 
roots and breaks up the crusted “and ree day for this book and for freight-paid pelos. fii 


face. It prevents winter killing, dust blowing, and F 
MAIL THIS COUPON | 


moisture from escaping. It has no equal for cover- 
ing clover or grass seed. Use it to make the seed- 

WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO, 
Box 483, Hastings, Nebr. 
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bed for corn, wheat, oats, barley rye, alfalfa, po- 
tatoes, sugar beets, or any other crop. It will in- 
crease your crops at least 25%, 








>} ~ 
WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. ee ee 
Box 483, Hastings, Nebraska Prostate. 6c cicccccccéccsctaouen coon 
25 Distributing Points—One is Near You Mette scndecsei R. R. and Box....s 
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ow much 
a Wagonload? 


You can drive to town to get a load of coal, and 
carry back enough to last you for some time. But 

ou cannot load electric power onto a wagon and 
Ping it home. 


Electric power costs little at the station where 
it is generated. But power at the station dogs 
you no good. When you press the button you 
want a flood of light; when you throw the switch 
you want to hear the motor hum. Service, full 
and instantaneous—that is what the electric- 
power consumer wants. And service he must have! 


But electric service for the farmer, in addition 
to generating stations, requires long transmission 
lines—sub-stations and transformers, poles and 
power lines, to be set up and kept in good repair; 
and, always, day and night, a sufficient reserve of 
power to meet all needs and reach the most dis- 
tant consumer on the line. All this represents an 
investment of moncy for which wages must be 
paid whether the current is in use or not. 


You cannot get electric service by the truck- 
load. If electric service is to come to you, it must 
be sold in such a quantity and at such a price as 
will pay the cost of its delivery, as well as the 
cost of producing it. 


How a service a be sold in —— 
quanti at such a price as wi 

eae’ fe beneficial Shem and 
electric light and power companies és 
one of the problems now being studied 
by ered State committees working 
with the national committee. The 
Committee on the Relation of Electric- 
sty to Agriculture is composed of 


economists and engineers representing 
the United States Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce and the In- 
terior, American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, National Grange, American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Farm Lightiyg Manufacturing As- 
sociaton and the National Electrie 
Light Association. 


If you are interested in this work,write for a booklet describing it. 


| NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
| LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








SAFETY FIRST Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 

laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 


a e e 
- Plan Your Buildings Now 
No matter what kind of building you are planning this 
ear, it will pay you to write us for suggestions. We can 
elp you construct farm buildings that are more useful, 
more economical, and therefore more profitable. Hun- 
dreds of farmers have written us for advice and help 
on farm building construction. We want every Shef- 
field building to give lasting satisfaction to the farmer 
who puts it up and we stand ready to do everything 
we can to help make it so. 


Bigger Profits from Livestock 
in SHEFFIELD Buildings 


severest weather. In a 
Sheffield hog house it is 
easy and therefore prof- 
in Sheffield construction. itable, to raise two lit- 
Sheffield buildings are not ters a year. Write us 
only permanent, they are for detailed information 
warm and they are dry. on how you can erect a 
Livestock housed in theme new Sheffield building this 
are comfortable in the year. 


SHEFFIELD BRICK & TILE COMPANY, Sheffield, la. 


(rs CNR EN ec Ie cee e 
SHEFFIELD BRICK & TILE CO. Write 
608 D, Sheffield, lowa. 1 Today 
Please send me your desariptive : 
literature, I am interested in 5 oe one eee a 


ings and our free plan 
Residence service. 


THE -=a SE 
: < Bb : P — Use Bufftex face tile for ull farm build. 
_BUFFIEX! Sage. “This, superior attractive material 


Sat a” never requires paint, and repairs are 
oe LINE almost unheard of. 














Every farmer who owns 
cows, hogs or poultry will 
find unusual advantages 


Poultry House...... j 


HOG HOUSE 
nN Bata nee X 





RENEW EXPORT DRIVE 


Iowa Committee Calls Corn Belt Conference January 28 


HE committee of fifty Iowans, ap- 

pointed by Governor Hammill, in 
accordance with the instructions of 
the recent All-Ilowa Conference, met 
last week to lay out a plan of action 
and to prepare for the corn belt meet- 
ing on January 28. Invitations are go- 
ing out to Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Illinois. Nebraska has already held a 
meeting to discuss farm problems. 
This meeting authorized Governor Mc- 
Mullen to appo‘nt a committee to rep- 
resent that state at the corn belt con- 
ference, and passed a resolution en- 
dorsing the export plan. 


Summary of the Resolutions 


The resolutions adopted at the gen- 
eral meeting were summarized by the 
committee as follows: 

1. Give Authority to “Executive 
Committee’’—-We delegate full author- 
ity to the “Executive Committee” in 
calling the “Corn Area Conference,” as 
recommended by the resolutions. 

2. Prompt Congressional Legislation 
-—That whatever legislation is to be 
passed by congress in conformity with 
the recommendation that may come 
out _of the Corn Area Conference, that 
congress pass such legislation in the 
speediest manner possible, so that we 
may apply such legislative relief to 
the present corn crop and all other 
farm products. 

3. Amend Pure Food Law on Behalf 
of Corn Sugar—We importune con- 
gress to speedily amend the pure food 
law to banish the discriminations now 
existing against corn sugar. We com- 
mend the suggestion made by War 
Department officials looking toward 
providing the army with corn sugar. 
That (a) we will ask all individuals 
to buy at least one pound of corn su- 
gar per month, and (b) we ask all or- 
ganizations represented in the “All- 
Iowa Agricultural Advisory Commit- 
tee” to exhort their members to pur- 
chase some minimum amount of corn 
sugar each month. 

4. Export Corporation—We favor an 
export corporation to dispose of the 
surplus products of agriculture when- 
ever necessary and offer the sugges- 
tion that the government set up a re- 
volving fund as it did so successfully 
in the case of the Federal Land Banks 
to finance the operation of said export 
corporation; such revolving fund to be 
repaid by an excise tax on the com- 
modities benefited. 

5. Federal Agricultural Board—We 
believe that it is essential that con- 
gress should provide at the earliest 
possible moment for a “Federal Agri- 
cultural Board” whose service shall 
be dedicated to the job of helping to 
stabilize the farm business and to put 
it on a money-making parity with oth- 
er industries. . 

We believe the Federal Agricultural 
Board should administer the Export 
Corporation, and should take steps to 
determine the cost of production of 
corn aml other farm commodities in 
the several states. It should do every 
and all things within its power to en- 
able the agricultural industry at the 
earliest possible moment to get on @ 
money-making basis. 

6. Developing Home Markets—We 
believe we should stress the necessity 
for developing home consumption 
markets for our farm commodities. 
We believe that home markets can be 
developed in a number of ways among 
which we would suggest (1) that the 
Fedreal Agricultural Board working 
under and co-jointly with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
should establish a comprehensive ree 
search department to study and de- 
velop new and additional uses for the 
products of agriculture and their by- 
products; (2) and by an intelligent 
and consistent educational campaign 
both state and national in scope. 


7. Commend Effort of All Farm Or. 
ganizations—We are keénly aware of 
the great efforts that have been made 
by the several farm organizations in 
the trying marketing problems with 
which they have been wrestling, and 
reaffirm whole-heartedly the resolu- 
tions relating thereto as adopted on 
December 29, 1925, by the All-lowa 
Agricultural Marketing Conference. 
Our courses should run parallel and 
our forces join, because we believe we 
are working to the same end, namely, 
putting agriculture upon a money- 
making parity with other industries, 
We acknowledge their leadership and 
pledge our steadfast co-operation. 


Aggressive Stand for Export Plan 


Special significance was attached to 
this last statement of policy. It indi- 
cates that the Corn Area Conference 
will be prepared to work with such 
bodies as the Corn Belt Committee of 
Farm Organizations. Farmers have 
been a little uneasy lest the Corn Area 
Conference be packed with reaction- 
ary delegates and attempt to nullify 
the efforts of farm organizations. The 
aggressive stand for the export plan 
taken by both Iowa and Nebraska 
now makes it seem likely that the 
Corn Area Conference itself will be 
content with adding the help of bank- 
ers and business men to the farm pro- 
gram. 

The executive committee, as an- 
nounced at the meeting last week, is to 
be made up of John F. D. Aue, pub- 
lisher of the Burlington Hawk-Eye, 
chairman. W. E. G. Saunders, Emmets- 
burg; J. O. Shaff, Camanche; Ralph 
Sherman, Grinnell; C. E. Hearst, of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau; Milo Reno, 
of the Iowa Farmers’ Union; George 
M. Allee; M. G. Thornburg, state sec- 
retary of agriculture; Emil Webbles, 
Burlington; J. H. McCord, Spencer; 
Jules Martin, Sioux City; A. H. Berg- 
man, Newton. Dante M. Pierce, E. T. 
Meredith and John P. Wallace. 


Jardine to Address the I. A. A. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association will be held 
at the University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign, on January 20, 21, 22. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Jardine and Frank 
O. Lowden, former governor of Illinois, 
are scheduled as headliners on the 
speaking program. Secretary Jardine 
will speak at noon, Thursday, January 
21, and Lowden at a similar hour the 
day following. The discussion of the 
export plan in farm circles will make 
the statements of these two men par- 
ticularly significant. 

The subsidiary associations of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association will 
meet January 19. These are the IIli- 
nois Farm Bureau Serum Association 
and the Illinois Co-operatives Associa- 
tion. Of particular interest in the later 
program will be the meeting Thursday 
afternoon,, when twelve sectional con- 
ferences covering marketing and such 
subjects as taxation and transportation 
will be held. The business meeting 
proper will begin at 2 oclock, Friday, 
January 22. 








Ewe Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest a ration for breed- 
ing ewes. What experience has been 
had with silage? I have silage, corn 
fodder, oats and some clover hay, and 
would like to know what is the best 
ration for my ewes,” 

With such feeds available, we would 
Suggest an average daily of about two 
pounds silage, one and one-half pounds 
clover hay, a little corn fodder, and 
about one-half pound of oats or what- 
ever is necessary to keep these ewes 
in fairly good flesh. Rations of this 
sort have ordinarily given very good 
results. In feeding the silage, it seems 
to pay to see that none of it is moldy. 
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Future Farm Prospects 


Friday Has Optimistic View of Agricultural Situation 


By DAVID FRIDAY 





College. 


statement carefully, 





Dr. Friday was president for a time of the Michigan Agricultural 
Recently he gave a talk on the cheerful outlook for farming to 
the Association of Joint Stock Land Banks. 
more worthy of attention than the statements of the prosperity- propa- 
gandists who have been filling the newspapers with “bunk” 
behalf of the railroads and politicians who oppose farm legislation. We 
don’t agree with Dr. Friday, but we do think our readers ought to read his 


He gives facts which are 


recently on 








F WE select as a starting point the 

year 1896, in which all prices were 
at the bottom, we find that prices rose 
continuously for fourteen years. Dur- 
ing that period prices of farm products 
rose over 80 per cent. Non-agricul- 
tural commodities increased only 40 
per cent. There is nothing, therefore, 
in the price movements in America to 
indicate that agricultural prices lag 
behind other prices. In fact, they out- 
ran them, and they did this despite an 
increase of more than 25 per cent in 
production measured in _ physical 
terms. According to the Department 
of Agriculture the value of farm prod- 
ucts, exclusive of crops fed to live- 
stock, increased from $2,904,000,000 in 
1897, the first year for which the fizg- 
ures are given, to $7,191,000,000 in 
1910 and to $7,826,000,000 in -1913. 
While the general price level had risen 
50 per cent, the value of the farmer’s 
product had risen 170 per cent. The 
number of people working on farms 
who produced this product had in- 
creased by only about 10 per cent. All 
the evidence of the period from 1896 to 
the outbreak of the European war indi- 
cates that the prices of farm products 
do not tend to lag behind, but rather 
to outrun other prices, 

It is not given to any man to look 
into the future and tell exactly what 
will happen. But we do know that 
the prices of the future will be deter- 
mined by the supply of farm products 
and by the demand for them. It is 
possible to set down at this time some 
of the conditions which will govern 
the supply of farm products, and which 
will determine the demand for them. 
American agriculture entered a new 
era with the beginning of this century. 
The unprecedented expansion of agri- 
culture which characterized the thirty 
years from 1870 to 1900 was over. 


Period of Great Expansion 


At the beginning of the seventies 
there were 2,660,000 farms in the Unit- 
ed States; by 1900 we had added 
over 3,000,000 to that number. In oth- 
er words, we had more than doubled 
the number of farms and had added 
an empire fo our agricultural territory. 
Even in the ten years between 1890 
and 1900 with dire depression in in- 
dustry, we settled more than 1,100,000 
of these farms. After the beginning of 
this century the increase continued, 
but at a much slower rate. By 1910 
we had-added another 624,000 farms. 
But this was not sufficient to keep 
pace with our growth of population. 
Production ceased to outrun consump- 
tion and began to lag behind. The ex- 
port surplus declined, until in 1914 we 
were actually importing meats. No 
wonder prices of farm products rose. 

Since 1910 the number of farms has 
actually decreased. There are today 
fewer farms and fewer persons en- 
gaged in farming than there were fif- 
teen years ago. Yet our urban popula- 
tion has continued to grow rapidly 
since the beginning of this century. 
There were 45,000,000 people living in 
cities and towns in 1900; there are 
over 80,000,000 today. By 1930 there 
will be 90,000,000 in these village and 
urban communities to be fed by the 
farmers of this nation. It is clear, 
then, that the demand for agricultural 
Products is on the increase now, as it 
Was in those seventeen years which 


succeeded the revival of prices and of 
business in 1896. It is clear; too, that 
unless the supply of agricultural prod- 
ucts increases in an unusual manner, 
their prices will hold the advance 
which they have made. On the de- 
mand side the forces which will main- 
Tain agricultural prices are clear as 
the noonday sun. 

The forces which underly the sup- 
ply of agricultural products are the 
land in cultivation, the number of per- 
sons working it, and the efficiency of 
the methods which they employ. The 
acres under cultivation and the people 
working on them have actually de- 
clined since 1910. The farmers who 
fed 60,000,000: city folks fifteen years 
ago must feed 82,000,000 today. There 
is no likelihood that the supply of 
their products will outrun demand, 
now that surplus stocks have been 
worked off. The probability is rather 
that production will increase barely 
as rapidly as the mouths to be fed. 
In that situation we will have a dupli- 
cation of the relative price movements 
which prevailed from 1897 on. Farm 
prices will rise more rapidly than 
those of other commodities, or if the 
general price level is falling they will 
fall less. 


Better Prices for Farm Products 


Agriculture will not decay in this 
situation, por will the nation suffer 
a shortage of food supply. Rising 
prices will stimulate production, as 
they have during the last three dec- 
ades. There are only about 10 per 
cent more people in agriculture today 
than in 1900, yet they bring forth 40 
per cent more product measured in ac- 
tual physical units—in bushels, tons, 
gallons and dozens. Any one who is 
acquainted with the field of agricul- 
ture knows that the people now en- 
gaged in farming can increase their 
output to meet the growth of popula- 
tion for several decades to come if the 
price inducement is sufficient. High- 
er-prices will increase the use of fer- 
tilizer, machinery and better methods. 
Such an increase comes gradually, so 
that there is little danger of a supply 
greatly in excess of demand at profit- 
able prices. But there is every pros- 
pect that prices will be profitable, 
and that the farmer will find in them 
a sufficient. inducement to feed the 
people of this nation abundantly as he 
has fed them’ in years gone by; and 
that they will yield him a reward 
which will enable him to maintain a 
constantly increasing standard of liv- 
ing, as he has in the past. Land val- 
ues, which fell from 1920 to 1924, will 
again resume their orderly rise and 
will reflect the improved price situa- 
tion. In fact, they have already turned 
upward and will continue to rise. 





Blankets Covered With Sheeting 
Warmer 


Tests recently made by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards indicate that one 
layer of ordinary cotton sheeting add- 
ed to a blanket adds about 100 per cent 
to the insulating or heat retaining 
value of the blanket. This value ap- 
plies where the blanket is used in still 
air, such as indoors for bedroom use; 
while the cotton sheet would be even 
more effective when used outdoors, 
such as horse blankets or lap robes. 






Don’t Forget Better Farm Equipment Week, 
March 15 to 20. See the John Deere Quality 
Line on Display at Your Dealer’s. 




































This Way of Handling Manure 
Results in Double Economy 


When you clean out your stables, Mounting the Beater On 
load your manure aly: into the the Axle Gives the John 
John Deere Spreader and spread it. DeereThese Advantages: 


In a few minutes time the manure 
is spread evenly on the land, heavy 
or light, to meet the needs of the 
soil and the crop. 

Two big economies result: 

You save one handling of the ma- 
nure—which is a big item. 

You eliminate the tremendous loss 
in fertilizing value of manure when 
it is left in the barnyard to evaporate 
and wash away. 

Besides, you have a clean, san- 
itary barnyard for your stock. 

Be sure to see this spreader at 
your John Deere dealer’s. 


VALUABLE 
BOOK 
FREE— 


Easier on the man—Its low 
down easy loading box is from 
6 to 10 inches lower t 
others. Saves the hard work of 
high-lifting the manure. 


Easier on the nepee-2e 
lighter because its drive w 


are from 4 to 8 inches higher 
than others and because the 
= is moved back to beater on 


a better work—Its pat- 
ented revolving rake prevent 
bunching and uneven spread 
ing and because the beater 
close to the ground side wind 
do not cause drifting of the 
manure. 
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Lasts longer—lIts extreme 
simplicity, combined with ex- 
tra stren ngth, insures low repair 
costs and extra years of satis 
factory service, 



















“Bookkeeping On The Farm,” a valuable book sent free. 
Makes it easy to keep an accurate record of your farming trans 
actions. Enables you to know at any time what your money 
was spent for and w at poe Get got bn ye peedeete you sold. Teli us 
what implements xen r and we will also send 
free to you s dank A I ey Sh 
Account Books is Limited. Be sure to > get your copy by writing 
today to John Deere, Moline, Ill., and for package SO-445 
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dmerican Wales 
Banner.Posts 
GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence 
your dealer will give you our writ- 
ten guarantee that it will outlast 
or equal in service any other fence 
now made, of equal size wires and 
used under the same conditions. 


Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design. Large, slit-wi hor ite roots 
firmly into the qneund. yf ape — om 
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Asnerican Steel & Wire Company 


Chic ano New York Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, January 15, 1996 


Pon 
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Department of Immigration and Colonization 
Room A150 Ottawa, Canada 
Please send me your free book on Farm 

Opportunities in Canada, 
Name. 
Address R.F.D 


Town State 
(Write name and address plainly) 


























Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written —_ on the printed page—in 


messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concern you mati better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
‘confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements jelp you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Let the advertisements keep you alert, progressive. 




















FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop’+ expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, A3-cent stamp should accompany al! inquiries. 








Wind Generates Electricity 

There is a possibility that the wind- 
mill may eventually be used as a 
source of power for generating elec- 
tricity on Iowa farms, in the opinion 
of workers at the Iowa agricultural 
experiment station. A windmill which 
is being used for demonstrational pur- 
poses at Ames furnished 100 kilowatt 
hours during June of 1925, and this is 
about four times the amount which it 
has been found the average farm uses, 
June last year, however, was more 
than normally windy. 

The sixty-five farms in the rural 
electrification project at Garner, Iowa, 
which is being supervised by the Iowa 
station, have used an average of 25 
kilowatt hours each month. The 
amount used has depended greatly on 
the use made of the electricity. 

As many as 200 kilowatt hours have 
been generated in a month by the 
Ames windmill. This amount of elec- 
tricity was manufactured’ during 
March and at Ames city prices would 
be valued at about $18. 

Whether or not the windmill will 
prove to be a practical means of gen- 
erating electricity on the farm de- 
pends on the velocity and distribution 
of the wind, says Fred C. Fenton, who 





equipment and due partly to the im- 
provements in the engines and per. 
haps more to the acquired skill and 
general fund of gas engine informa- 
tion on the part of the farming pub- 
lic, the gas engine has lost most of itg 
holes of mystery and most any farm 
boy can put them thru their paces. 
One of the secrets of successful use 
of a gas engine is to keep them busy 
as many bours per year as their use 
can be made efficient This is also 
true of a horse, a tractor, or any 
other piece_of farm equipment, since 
it cuts down materially the overhead 
cost (interest on inves‘ment, depre- 
ciation due to age and exposure, shel- 
ter, taxes, etc.), per hour of use, and 
if properly managed does not increase 
any of the other costs per hour of use, 
There is such a thing as overdoing 
this, if in one’s zeal to use the gag 
engine or other equipment more hours 
per year he uses it for work which 
can better be done with some other 
equipment, or spends unnecessary 
time in arranging for the work or 
puts in time which ought to be spent 
in,mcre productive labor. ; 
Another thing especially important 
in the use of a gas engine is to have 
it so ‘arranged as to do two or more 
things at the same time and so cut 
down the fuel cost and labor and su- 

















This shows a 1% horse power gas engine performing two typical farm jobs, the 
pumping of water and turning the grindstone. Note that the large pulley is placed 
some distance from the grindstone, the shafts being direct connected with some sort 


of a universal joint. 


is in charge of the windmill experi- 
ment. He says the data so far gath- 
ered indicates that probably thru the 
months of July and August there 
would not be sufficient wind to keep 
a storage battery charged. The usual 
farm size storage battery will carry 
about enough electricity for eight or 
ten days’ use. 

The windmill being used by the sta- 
tion is a 100-foot steel tower. The 
generator is attached directly to the 
head at the top of the tower. The 
present head is a two-bladed, propeller 
type, weighing only 300 pounds. The 
wheel formerly used had twenty-four 
blades and the head weighed about 
1,500 pounds. The two-bladed type is 
giving excellent results so far and be- 
cause of the greatly reduced weight it 
may have some advantages over the 
old type, in upkeep, length of life and 
cheapness. 





Gas Engine a Busy Helper 

I cah still remember very’ distinctly 
when the gas engine, at least in the 
section of country where I grew up, 
was almost an unknown thing for farm 
use and the mechanic who could make 
one of them perform about as it was 
wanted was looked up to as a sort of 
superior being. They were cranky and 
unreliable, and it did take a pretty 
good mechanic to keep one in running 
order. Now the gas engine is one of 
the most common pieces of farm 





‘ 


pervision cost. Thus the photo shows 
a small gas engine pumping water and 


' at the same time turning the grind- 
| stone to grind the mower sickle. Oth- 


er combinations which can well be 
used together could be pump and milk- 
ing machine, pump and charging the 
storage batteries, pump and washing 
machines, washing machine and 


| charging radio batteries, and so on. 
| By the use of shafting even more 


operations can be carried on _ at 
the same time. One possibility along 
this line that most farmers have not 
given sufficient consideration is to ar- 
range a small feed grinder with a con- 
siderable hopper supply of grain over- 
head, so that feed grinding can be 
carried on at the same time pumping 
and other work is done. 





Chemical for Keeping Down Soot 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is there any common chemical 
that may be used in a stove or furnace 
to prevent soot from accumulating in 
the pipes? When we burn coal we 
have trouble in a horizontal section of 
the stove pipe.” 

Sodium chloride or common salt is 
about the most effective chemical for 
this purpose and this forms the largest 
part of most of the compounds sold to 
keep down soot. Simply throw 4 
handful or two on a bed of red hot 
coals every few days and it may help 
considerably in keeping down _ soot. 
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Old dry cells also will often help as 











poth the zine covering and the man- 
ganese dioxide in the filling are sup- 
posed to have some value in loosening 
and burning out soot. 

The best preventive of soot, how- 
ever, is to burn the coal with’ as little 
smoke as possible. With a _ stove 
some smoke is bound to occur; but if 
the coal is fired in small lots and 
often and part of the fire is left un- 
covered in putting on fresh fuel, more 
of the smoke and gases will be con- 
sumed and less soot will result. 





Have a Place for Winter 


Repairing 

Now that the crop season is finished 
and all the crops and livestock and 
machinery are properly sheltered, 
there is time available to look ahead 
to the next year’s activities, to make 
the necessary plans'as to what shall 
be done and to put the farm equip- 
ment in proper shape to do first class 
work. Besides the time and inclina- 
tion, it will be necessary to have a 
few tooly and a suitable place to do 
the work. 

Many farmers seem to think that it 
igs necessary to have a special repair 
shop properly equipped, before any 
machinery repairing and overhauling 
can be attempted. Such a special 
building is very desirable where much 
repair work is to be done, but it is 
not at all a necessity. An old shed 
can be used, the car can be backed 
under a shed and the garage used, a 
vacant stall in the stable, and so on. 
The important things are to have an 
open space with a good concrete or 
wood or even a hard dirt floot, a place 
where a work bench can be fastened 
up, and a chance to put up a stove to 
keep the room warm enough to be 
fairly comfortable. If care is taken to 
keep all trash.and shavings away from 
the stove and only a moderate fire 
is used during the day and allowed to 
go out before night, there will be very 
little fire risk from the use of a stove. 
Another very desirable feature is to 
have a door wide enough so that a ma- 
chine can be run in and the doors 
closed, altho this can be dispensed 
with if absolutely necessary. 

Plenty of light is desirable also, es- 
pecially over the work bench where 
the more particular work is to be done. 
If artificial light is available, this, 
with an extension cord for getting the 
light in out-of-the-way places will solve 
the problem nicely. If sunlight must 
be depended on, it will make a great 
difference in the light if the walls and 
ceiling are painted white or white- 
washed. Often a large sheet of white 
cardboard set where the sun will 
strike it will make quite a difference 
in the light around a machine. A 
good flashlight is often a great time 
saver when working under a car or 
tractor or in some other poorly lighted 
place, and one can afford to use up 
several batteries where the light will 
expedite the work. 

A few tools will be required for the 
repair work, such as claw hammer, 
machine hammer, files, hand saw, rip 
saw, brace and wood bits and metal 
drills, monkey wrench, S-wrenches, 
pliers, pipe wrench, cold chisels, wood 
chisels, glass cutter, square, scratch 
awl, large and small screw drivers, 
center punch, nail sets, punches, leath- 
er punch, draw knife, planes, hacksaw, 
vise, soldering copper, tin snips, and 
80 on. Space will not permit of dis- 
cussing these in detail, but amy car- 
penter or hardware man can advise as 
to the proper size to get, if he knows 
about the work to be done. It pays to 
get nothing but good tools, since most 
of these will last almost a lifetime 
with the amount of use the average 
farmer will give them, and good tools 
are much more easily kept in shape 
and will do much better work than 
cheap tools. It may seem that I have 
Named over a rather full list of tools, 
but there is not one of them but what 
will be needed hundreds of times ev- 





New prices now avail 
able from any Dodge 
Brothers Dealer 
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Vital Improvements ~ 
Attractive New Colors 


Absolute smoothness and quietness of engine oper- 
ation characterize the improved Dodge Brothers 


Motor Car. 


Decreased weight gives it a surprising new snap 


and elasticity. 


The lower and more graceful closed bodies are 


finished in rich and attractive colors. 


Vision from within is increased to an almost in- 


credible degree. 


Reduction of bulk was accomplished by further 
notable advances in all-steel body construction, in 
which Dodge Brothers have led the world from 
the very beginning. Naturally there is a propor- 
tionate gain in operating economy — with 
increased safety and durability. 


Any member of the great Dodge Brothers Dealer 
organization — the finest and most aggressive in 
the world — will gladly give you all the inter- 


esting details. 
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ery year on every properly operated 
farm, even if no systematic repair 
work is attempted. 

And where a place and the tools are 
available, what a world of unexpected 
repair jobs will show up. Here the 
binder needs a new reel arm and a 
slat and canvas slats and new straps, 
here a three-horse évener is wanted 
for the manure spreader, the mower 
needs three or four new sections, a 
pair of hames have the rings worn 
thru and another pair have worn thru 
the iron strap at the bottom, a neck- 
yoke has lost a ferrule and started 
to split, a ladder round has cracked 
and threatens to break under the first 
heavy weight, the hayrack needs a 
new rail a milk can has struck a nai) 
too hard and started a leak, the cream 
separator needs taking apart and 
cleaning and adjusting, the pump 
plunger needs a new leather, the rock- 
ing chair has a loose rocker, the boy 
needs some new rabbit traps, and so 
on. Such work is sort of cumulative, 








the more one does and learns, the | average man on the farm, even if he 


more one finds to do; but it all means 
saving time, saving equipment, and 
saving money. Each farmer must be 
his own judge as to how far he should 
go in his repair and overhauling work. 
Some do only the most simple work, 
such as can be done with saw and 
hammer and nails with the occasional] 
help of a piece of hay wire; others 
do most of the repairing and overhaul- 
ing which does not call for forge and 
blacksmith work, this being probably 
the most practical method since it 
does not call for any elaborate equip- 
ment or any particular skill in shap- 
ing and forging. metals, and still this 
does away with the necessity of taking 
much large equipment to the black- 
smith shop; while still others do all 
the simpler forging and welding work, 
even going so far as to sharpen and 
repoint plows and shoe 
horses. This may be all right for 
those with a special bent that way, 
but is probably not practical for the 
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had the time. 





Size of Hay Door for Slings 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: ~ 


“I am going to build a barn with @ 
hay track and fork, and want the hay 
door large enough so I can use a sling 
if I wish. Have been told that the 
door must be larger for a sling than” 
for a fork. What are the proper di 
mensions?” : 

Gable hay doors should never be 
less than eight feet wide and ten feet 
from sill to hay carrier track, even for 
hay forks. For slings, which usually 
require more width and more height 
than forks, the best practice is te 
make them ten feet wide and twelve 
feet from sill to track. 
easier on the haying equipment if oa : 
heavy sling loads can go thru with ' 
touching, hence it is better to have 
the doors plenty large. a 


It is much ~ 
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More Speed In Hauling 


What the Truck Is Doing for Corn Belt Farmers 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


ECENTLY I have made some in- 
teresting observations of the op- 
erations of farm trucks as to how 
they are used and what the chief ben- 
efits or disadvantages are to the farm- 
ers who own them, 
W. S. Stiles, Nora Springs, Iowa, has 
@ remodeled truck which he uses for 
everything around his farm, each 
year’s use developing. new work for it. 
When I saw him he had just backed 
the truck out to haul seven 250 to 300- 
pound hogs to market, and said that he 
had often made the round trip of 
eight and one-half miles and been 
back home in less than half an hour, 
whereas by team and wagon it would 
have taken fully a half day. Last win- 
ter he hauled thirty-nine such hogs, 
making sik trips, in three and one- 
quarter hours, which ordinarily would 
have taken two men and teams two 
days. Not only does his truck save 
him time and money for help, but 
saves him money in other ways. The 
hogs are in much better shape, be- 
cause of the quicker trip and less jolt- 
ing, and there is no loss of weight. 
This is of special importance in hot 
weather, as the rapid motion seems 
to keep the hogs cooler and more com- 
fortable, and there is no loss from 
overheating, as when they are hauled 
by team. Also his ability to deliver 





this sort of work for any farmer who 
will approach the matter in a business- 
like way, and plan his hauling so as to 
get loads both ways so far as possible, 
and will study the matter of truck 
eosts to charge enough for the work 
to give him a reasonable profit. Thus 
he hauls livestock and grain and milk 
to market and returns so far ag pos- 
sible loaded with coal, farm machin- 
ery, lumber, cement and other build- 
ing materials, fencing, feeds, and so 
on. With the increase #¥ the use of 
agricultural limestone and rock phos- 
phate, the matter of return loads can 
be much better balanced, especially if 
some siorage of this material is pro- 
vided at the railroad station. 

In the dairy section, the truck has 
pretty well sclved the problem of 
transporting milk and cream from the 
dairy farm to the creamery or milk 
depot. Here again either co-operative 
or custom hauling is the cheapest way 
to handle such a commodity, since it 
is very expensive for the individual 
farmer to haul a few gallons of milk 
every day. The milk for ten or even 
more farmers can be hauled for prac- 
tically the same fuel and oil overhead 


that one man’s hauling will cost, and | 


here again with proper management 
and foresight considerable hauling can 
be had in the way of return loads in 











Trucks get hogs to the shipping point with but little shrink. 


the hogs promptly saved him from a 
sharp break in price, a saving on the 
one shipment which was more than his 
fuel and oil expense for the whole 
year’s operation. His three main uses 
for his truck are hauling grain, milk 
and fuel. He is planning on getting 
a@ commercial truck, and says that he 
thinks the farm truck demands speed 
rather than heav; loads, as more often 
the loads are small. So far Mr. Stiles 
has used his truck only for his own 
“hauling, with occasionally an exchange 
of work for a neighbor. 


Money in Custom Hauling 


Mr. L. C. Palmer, Nora Springs, 
Towa, on the other hand, has done con- 
Biderable custom hauling for other 
farmers. He has two one and one-half 
ton trucks, and when I talked with 
him was hauling corn from a sheller 
about four miles to market, the two 
trucks handling it easily from the gas- 
@line engine driven sheller. He takes 
such work on contract and can make 
@ profit at prices which also save 
money for the other farmers on teams 
and drivers. In fact, where there is 
@ good road to market one scarcely 


ever sees a team hauling corn from a. 


@heller any more. He also uses his 
o _teucks for livestock, fuel, milk and 
| Zother hauling, both for his own farm 
| amd for custom work for his neigh- 


_~bors; and is very enthusiastic about 





the shape of groceries, mill feed, hard- 
ware, and so on. If bulky articles are 
hauled for return loads, some sort of 
racks must be provided to take care 
of tha empty cans returned. Wm. A. 
Brown, Jesup, Iowa, has made a de- 
cided success of this business of haul- 
ing milk from his own farm and that 
of his neighbors and delivering to the 
local creamery. He makes an aver- 
age run of sixty-two miles and makes 
an average yearly mileage of some- 
thing like 18,000 miles, there being a 
few days each year when the length of 
the trip is either shortened or the 
haul is made with teams. In milk 
hauling, it is customary for the farmer 
to deliver the milk to a platform near- 
est the hard road, at least during bad 
weather or bad roads. 

The truck is especially 
for- farmers engaged in 


important 
market and 


truck gardening and in small fruit rais- | 


ing. These products are very perisha- 
ble and must be marketed promptly 
while they are fresh and in good con- 
dition. The Somers Produce Company, 
Somers, Wis., growers and buyers of 
all soris of market -produce, operate 
a fleet of five trucks for hauling their 
Own potatoes, onions, cabbage, celery, 
poultry and eggs, and for. buying from 
and hauling for their neighbors. These 
trucks are in use practically every day 
during the year, and the work could 
not be handled with teams except at 





| ° 
| city merchant. 


is the Business Cow 


Dr Hess Stock Tonic 


A Cow Tonic 


and Regulator 


It contains Nux Vomica, the dairyman’s 
favorite remedy; the greatest of all nerve 


tonics. 


It contains Quassia—a stomach tonic; 
whets the appetite, promotes digestion. 
It contains Calcium Carbonate (Lime 


Salts), so necessary to cows in milk and 





PRICES 
25 Ib. Pail $2.25 
1001b.Drum 8.00 
1000 Ibs. 75.00 
2000 Ibs. 140.00 
Except Far West, 
Canada and Far 


South 











during pregnancy. 

It contains Calcium Phosphate (Bone- 
meal), one of nature’s important minerals. 

It contains Diuretics to keep the kidneys 
active and Laxatives to keep the 
regular, so that there is no clogging of the 
system during heavy feeding. 

Excellent for cows at calving time. Feed 
it before freshing. Good alike for all cattle. 


Costs Little to Use. 


bowels 


Mix just 2 pounds 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic with each 100 pounds 


of feed. 


REMEMBER—When you bu uy any Dr. Hess product, our ar agony | does 
a 


not end until you are satisfted t 


{ your investment is a profitable one 


ther- 


wise, return the empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 


Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


Keeps the Dairy and Stables Healthful and Clean Smelling. | 





prohibitive cost for help and teams | 


and spoiled produce. 


Advantages of Trucks 


The advantages of trucks over teams 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. The motor truck gives a market 
outlet for milk, vegetables, fruit and 
other perishable products in territories 
which are too far from central markets 
or railroad shipping points to be 
reached by team and wagon. 

2. The motor truck passes the pro- 
ducer’s gate and delivers directly to 
the consumer and thus furnishes a 
complete service which can not be 
given by the railroads. 

38. The truck driver not only can 
look after selling and collecting the 
proceeds, but when desired can help 
to look after promoting further sales 
and often act as purchasing agent also. 

4. Shipping by truck from the pro- 
ducer direct to the consumer, which 
often is the case with dairy and poul- 
try products, reduces the number of 
handlings from half a dozen or more 
to two. 

5. The farmer loses fewer cans and 
containers. 
6. The 
terifil 


truck makes possible a ma- 
saving in cost of handling by 


cutting down the number of handlings, 
|} and 


the 
terminal to the 
This not only reduces 
cost but has a marked effect in cut- 
ting down street 


especially by eliminating 
trucking from the city 


Where produce is 
delivered direct to the consumer, such 
traffic is kept entirely off the central 
streets of the city. 
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congestion near the | 
| railroad terminals. 








Write today for 68-pg. catalog deserib’ 
Best varieties Fi Flowers, » Vemotabios. 0 
hick a and a Potty font. 


Seren 
ere S150 
fs As Berry’ Seed Co.. Box: 304 Clarinda, tows 
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also 
Roofing id pane Before 0a 
choose any fence'get my new BIG BARGAIN aha 
Guara nteed For 10 Years 
Mynew CuO Gaiv: ising process makes my fence 
Fen - ‘akere sell high: Sccaley taeee et lowest 
nce ers | 
‘ pelos. Write today for ‘your r copy of my book. 
Ottawa halts renee Tr . 
iets 


Fence Makers for over Hele 
Box 871+L, Chicago 
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SELL MORE MILK 
‘with the same 


Without stuffing more feed into your cows — 
there’s a sure _— of getting more milk out of 
them. Milk income in the winter months 


» depends onjthe cow’s ability to completely 


assimilate and turn into milk the ration you 
have to feed her. 


Few cows go into the winter in a sufficient! ly 
robust ition to do this without aid. That’s 
— th dairymen now use Kow.Kare 
larly along with the winter feed. Just a 
espoonful of this wonderful medicine-tonic 
Seles a day, one week each month, will keep 
your cows ntop-speed uction. A few cents 
thus invested in regulating the cows milk- 
machinery accomplishes more than 
ollars spent in forced feeding. 


one: nett the while you are using Kow-Kare you 
are aa your herd against disease and 

s. Kow-Kare acts directly 
on the digestive and genital organs. It helps 
ou win your battles against such ailments as 
Cartan, i Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, 


— 





Scours, Garget, Lost Appetite, etc., by 
strengthening the organs where these troubles 
originate. 


Begin now to reap the benefits Kow-Kare is 
performing for other cow owners, Give it a 
practical test ond you will form new ideas of 
winter dairyin e size Kow-Kare, $1 25; 
medium size 6 ten ed stores, general stores 
and druggists. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. We pay postage. 


Write for free book, ‘“The Home Cow Doctor.” 


Dairy Association Company, Inc. 
Dept. 19 


Lyndonville, Vt. 








Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 


ter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan- 
lion Butter Color” 
is purely vegeta- 
ble, harmless, and 

A meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for free 
sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


_ ENDS CAKED BAG 


ED BAG, and Sore Teats 
yield readily to treatment with 
Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Re- 

Neves congestion, stops soreness, 
softens tissues. Every dairy farmer 








prepaid to you~ money back if not satisfied with results, 
Valuable Veterinary Booklet Free--Write for it. 
ABORNO LABORATORY, 67 Jeff St., Lancaster, Wis, 








churn comes but-. 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 




















The Dairy 


Our readers are invited fo contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Q ry 
management will be cheerfully answered. 























Pulling Out With Dairy Cows 


Returns of $8,000 for a 320-acre farm 
in 1925 seem almost too good to be 
true, but that is the record which Fred 
C. Lovrien, of Buena Vista county, 
has furnished to the Iowa department 
of agriculture, 

In 1924, Mr. Lovrien decided to try 
cows on one of his farms to see if they 
would help him make it pay. The half- 
section farm where he tried the ex- 
periment was well equipped with build- 
ings so that he could make the ex- 
periment without special outlay except 
for cattle, horses, machinery, feed, etc. 
His first step was to purchase sixty 
head of good two-year-old Holstein 
heifers. These were secured for $50 
per head, as they were not bred. He 
estimated that it cost him $900 to car- 
Ty these until the beginning of the 
year. They were bred so that they 
commenced coming fresh in March, 
1925, , 

In addition to the $3,000 which Mr. 
Lovrien spent for heifers, he spent 
$2,100 for horses, machinery and feed. 
Fifteen Shorthorn calves were aslo 
purchased. He knew of a good man 
who was hired as foreman for $65. per 
month. 

The foreman was furnished with 
$200 in the bank as operating capital. 
He hired two men for nine months. 
The cream checks not only paid for 
all of the help and extra feed, but fur- 
nished $800 for repairing the barn and 
a silo. 

Mr. Lovrien states: “I have not fur- 
nished a cent since the $200 I placed 
in the bank on March 1. Today a con- 
servative invoice of the produce and 
stock would show as follows: 








25 high testing COWS.........cccseeseee $ 2,500 
20 fresh cows and springers........ 1,600 
SO TRUS CTOND inceciiseccnivsseescaseice 600 
DF BTEC a vasaccdacieritaeicasinisivnsnrecesses 150 
Re UOTEOE CULV asccsccccasacicinecvaccieces 200 
15 baby beeves (Shorthorn)...... 750 
We AC ON cs ccsceasbbtaniteciccheenaszionciad 1,000 
Br MURINE atackc Secon vsicstceiasteiaanveaasceicaics 200 
PIO «sacks ics Lcsazapiabitcepscanesastebicnrties 300 
1 tractor and farm machinery.... 600 
3,000 bushels Oats .........cccccceeeceeees 1,000 
4,000 bushels COrmM ..........ccccceeeeeses 2,200 
BE COMS GIANG TAY <.:cccsccccsecencssssssa 1,600 
CO GO wscctsscrscd<ccttsdnrscnccouss 1,500 
NROMMEI sékcissexsstvccotnich svi iataicaeaiicesiven’ $14,200 
Less investment ........ccccccccees 6,200 
$ 8,000 


Some of Mr. Lovrien’s gain has 
come thru the increase in value of the 
heifers which were purchased in 1924. 
Even crediting part of this to the for- 
mer year instead of 1925, the figures 
still show a very favorable return on 
the investment, 

“This return did not come from the 
dairy cows,” states Mr. Lovrien, “but 
the dairy cows paid the expense of op- 
erating the farm and made it possible 
to secure these results on the year’s 
work.” 

Another point which Mr. Lovrien 
emphasizes is the fact that the dairy 
heifers which he purchased were good 
ones, 





Sanitation Important to Calves 


On many farms the calf pen is lo- 
cated on the north side of the build- 
ing, where sunshine is an unknown 
quantity. In many cases the calves do 
not have access to outside lots where 
they get the benefits of sunshine. Sun- 
shine is not only one of the best dis- 
infecting agencies, but it is also neces- 
sary for the proper growth and de- 
velopment. 

Fresh air is not possible where the 
calf pens are filled with manure. Too 


many people keep adding straw to the | 


manure which is in the calf pens with- 













































coupon 
- for mame of 
DeLavatl 
Agent and 
free ca 


SIZES 
Hand-Electric-Belt 
‘6% to' 143° pown 
Balance in 15 


Easy Monthly 
Payme nts ~ 


BH PROF IT is the last thing to be made in pro- 


cream separator isn’t skimming clean you aré 
losing a big part of your profit. 


separator is skimming clean or not. But there 
is an easy way to tell. Have your De Laval 
Agent bring out a new De Laval Separator 
and try this simple test: 


ever made. 
bowl” and other improvements. It is 
. guaranteed toskim cleaner. It is easier 
to run and handle, and lasts longer. 
For 48 years De Laval Separators 
have led the world. 






ducing cream or anything else—and if your 






The worst of it is you can't see whether your 




















y 
wasting cream, and what a new De Laval 
will save. 


The new DeLaval is the best separator 
It has the wonderful “floating 


















SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator | 












The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Lone Milker will soon pay for itself. 
More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 
complete information. 





















out cleaning. They claim that this 
practice makes a warm bed. However, 
such a bed not only gives off heat but 
it also is a bed for the formation of 
disease germs of various kinds, as 
well as ammonia and carbon dioxide 
gases. There is little benefit from 
such a bed, and the chances for trou- 
ble are increased. 

There will be far less trouble from 
scours and dysentery in young calves 
where the pens are kept clean, fresh- 
ly bedded and where the calves have 
access to sunshine. If any calves show 
symptoms of scours they should be 
immediately isolated from the other 
calves and the pens cleaned and dis- 
infected. A mixture of one part cre- 
sol and 30 to 40 parts water makes a 
good disinfectant. The prevention of 
disease by proper sanitary methods is 
not only the most efficient method of 
handling calves but it is also cheapest 
in the long run. 





Beautifying the Creameries 


The creameries in Iowa have set a 
good example to the creameries in all 
parts of the country by the excellent 
work which they have done in beau- 
tifying their grounds. The cheese fac- 
tories in Wisconsin are now adopting 
the same idea. This work in Iowa has 
been stimulated by prizes. The prizes 
have meant a great deal more to the 
dairy business than their cash value. 

Now is the time for many of the 
creameries to lay plans for entering 
this contest for the coming year. A 
few shrubs, some green grass which 
has been carefully mowed, occasional- 
ly flowers, together with a coat of 
paint for the building, will do wonders 
toward increasing the attractiveness 
of the institution. Creameries are an 
important community institution, and 
the appearance of the creamery will 
help to stimulate the interest which is 
necessary if improvement in quality 
is to be obtained, 


































KALO CORN CRIB | 
Kale Vitrifiea on gana Clay Blocks 


Blocks inside and eutside, make this outiast 
other crib. Extra ventilation makes better es = 
aren First cost is suprisingly low fore permanent 


lll us a post eard for full information on Male 
Cribs, Silos or any other farm building 

Kalo Brick and Tile Company 3 
601-602-603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lowa 


Par Va AVE DOL 


BY BUYING DIRECT 
FROM THE GROWERS 


FARMER BRAND SEED 


‘Crover have produced bum mo 
” er crops in the No 


west for over 38 years. 
Get our samples and prices 
on hardy, weed-free seeds 
«for farm or pone and grow 
bigger and better crops. 
Full satisfaction or 
money 
back. 














FIRE DRIE 
SEED CORN 




























Cc lete Seed 
Book, full of valuable hie 
formation, freee A E> 


card brings it. 
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Hearts and Homes 














‘Piloting the Twentieth Century 
Home 


ILOTING the twentieth century 
*- home is the general theme of the 
program for women held in connec- 
tion with the Farm and Home Week 
to be held at Ames, Iowa, February 1 
to 6. The special subjects to be dealt 
with are: Physical fitness for the en- 
tire family, the wise use of family re- 
sources, beauty in every-day life, right 

family relationships, and right com- 
munity relationships. 

The problems with which home-mak- 
rs are concerned in their progress 
toward the ultimate end of happy, 
healthful and successful homes, re- 
main much the same day by day. Prob- 
ably the most benefit is to be gained 
by working intensively on specially se- 
jected subjects of immediate concern 
to the homemaker, and this is the de- 
sign of the home economics program 
this year. 

Those in charge of making up the 





there will also be group discussions on 
food and nutrition and in art princi- 
ples applied to home and dress. These 
study groups. will be held at 11 o’clock 
every day, at which time there will 
also be scheduled discussion 
on small fruits and gardens, household 
dairying, bee-keeping and poultry. 

These study groups are for the pur- 
pose of more careful consideration 
and discussion of problems which are 
of special interest to home-makers. 
Meeting “in this way in small informal 
groups, the members will sind occa- 
sion to ask questions and exchange 
experiences and points of view. Each 
group will be in charge of a discus- 
sion leader. 

Another new feature this year will 
be a daily period, from eight to nine 
every morning, for examination in 
height, weight, posture and feet. This 
period is planned especially for those 
in need of special corrective measures 
to make their health better. 

During the week the regular home 
economics classes of the college will 





zine. 
the design with a pencil. 
a button may be used for the eye. 





POCKET DESIGN 


For the little girl’s school apron or on a romper suit is this chicken 
pocket design which can be stamped directly from this page of the maga- 
To stamp, place a piece of carbcn paper underneath and trace over 
A piece of rickrack braid makes the comb and 








program believe that people do not 
need so much any more to be im- 
pressed with the desirability of good 
health or wise spending, for example, 
as they need to know how it may be 
accomplished. And so thruout this 
week of schoo! for farm women, how 
to keep the household machinery run- 
ming smoothly, how to make the home 
attractive to young and old, how to se- 
lect food and clothing and working 
‘tools with the greatest resultant satis- 
faction, how to make the community 
the best place to live in—these ques- 
tions and others will be discussed as 
means of successfully piloting the 
twentieth century home. 

Many of the speakers will be mem- 
bers of the regular home economics 
staff of Iowa State College, and the 
extension specialists. There will be 
opportunities for personal conferences 
and for close and friendly contacts be- 
tween those who are heading the pro- 
grams and home-makers. 

The special discussions groups 
proved so successful last year that this 
year, in addition to the subjects of 
@hild care and training, home manage- 
ment and household equipment, which 
Were used in groups study last year, 





be in session and women taking the 
short course are cordially invited to 
visit classes and laboratories to be- 
come better acquainted with the work 
of the different departments. 

The home economics faculty will be 
hostesses at informal teas in the home 
management houses, showing how the 
regular students at the college learn 
to be successful home managers. Plans 
are being made for other recreational 
events of interest to women. 

Much time and thought have been 
used to plan a week full of interest to 
home-makers who wish to keep their 
information and methods up-to-date 
and who want the inspiration from a 
general get-together with other women 
of similar interests. 





The man who boasted of getting his 
first pullet’s egg in early July is wor- 
red now. His early laying pullets 
are not as sturdy and well matured as 
he likes, and some of them under his 
system of heavy feeding for eggs are 
going thru a fall moult. 
trouble with the precocious layer. She 
has not matured enough when _ she 
starts laying to endure the strain of 
continuous egg production. 


groups — 





That is the | 
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MINUTES 
from Package to Table 


SUNRAY 
Pancake Flour 


h 


Just Add Water 
A Breakfast in a Hurry! 


Send for free recipe book. 
Learn to make lots of ae gala 
other good things with | 
Sun-Ray Pancake Flour. | 


For Sale by Grocers 
Buckwheat, Too! 


Sun-Ray Products Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Ae 
ALL WHEAT 
ancake 
Flour 


“Just add Water 
Oe SUN'RAY PRODUCTS C0. 





There Is More Economy 
im Buying by the Bag 





Awards at Four-H Club Short 
Course 
N THE Four-H Club contest 
held in connection with the junior 
short course at Ames, Iowa, December 
28 to January 1, the following awards 


Girls’ 


were made: 

1. Best ‘one-year clothing record, 
Esther Sietman, Marshall county; 
award, an electric portable sewing ma- 
chine. Her records showed that she 
had kept a kodak book of club pic- 
tures, that she had made 158 new gar- 
ments during the year, at a saving of 
$128.56; that she had made over nine 
garments, saving $43 thereby; that she 
had not only done her own sewing, 
but had sewed for other members of 
her family as well as the family of her 
aunt; that her attendance at club 
meetings was 100 per cent, and that 
she was editor of a county Four-H 
Club paper, “The Four-H Echoes.” 

2. Best one-year home furnishing 
record, Frances Baustian, Scott coun- 
ty; award, a mahogany sewing cabi- 
net. Her records showed that she had 
refurnished her room; that she had re- 
finished a bed, dresser, writing table 
and two chairs; that she had made 
fifteen new articles for her room, in- 
cluding curtains, hooked rug, writing 
table accessories and furnishing for 
the closet; that she had used the mon- 
ey saved by keeping a personal ex- 
pense account to make over her room. 

3. Best one-year canning record, 
Helen Ressler, Butler county; award, 
a tin can sealer. Her records showed 
that she had canned 90 pints of fruit 
and vegetables and had a perfect at- 
tendance at club meetings; that she 
had kept a very neat record book of 


| her club activities. 


4. Best one-year bread record, Eliza- 
beth Horlacher, Buena Vista county; 





award, a silver bread tray. Her rec- 
ords showed that she had made a con- 
siderable quantity of whole wheat and 
other breads; that she had given six 
public demonstrations in making 
coarse cereal breads this past sum- 
mer; that she had been a club mem- 
ber for four years and in that time 
had missed but two meetings. 

5. Best two-year record in any kind 
of home economics club work, Hazel 
Gilbert, Ringgold county; award, mir- 
ror for a girl’s room. Her records 
showed that she had made twenty-four 
new garments in 1924; that she had 
made over two garments from old 
dresses in 1924; that she had made 41 
new garments in 1925; that she had 
made over six garments in 1925. 

6. Best three-year record in any kind 
of home economics club work, Evelyn 
Lucas, of Marshall county; award, a 
mahogany sewing chair. Her records 
showed that she had made twenty new 
garments in 1923, 46 in 1924 and 53 in 
1925; that she has not been absent 
from a meeting in the last two years; 
that she has made club uniforms for 
four other girls in the past year; that 
she has kept neat records of her club 
work; that she sews for herself, three 
sisters and mother. 

7. Best four-year record in any kind 
of home economics club work, Mar- 
jorie Thomas, West Pottawattamie 
county; award was a trip to the 1925 
Club Congress in Chicago. 

8. Best five-year record in any kind 
of club work, Florence Haffner, Lee 
county; award, a mahogany writing 
desk. 





Litter that is not kept loose and 
light is too heavy for the hens. Put 
a little down first, when that is bro- 
ken and fine, add more. Make tossing 
the litter a chore of the late evening 
or early morning. 
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Helps in Emergen¢ies 
IRST AID” in cooking disasters is 
necessary in “the best of regulat- 
eded kitchens,” and the true test of 
every housewife is the manner in 
which she meets such emergencies. 

When the company has arrived and 
the soup is,too salt; when two friends 
drive in for lunch and there aren't 
enough potatoes to serve everybody; 
when the candy crystallizes and the 
corn won’t pop, there is always a way 
to meet the situation. 

Salty soup will be made more appe- 
tizing if one or two grated raw pota- 
toes are added and the soup is cooked 
ten or fifteen minutes longer. Pota- 
toes, as everyone knows, are starchy 
and they require a large amount of 
salt in cooking. 

Feeding the many with a few pota- 
toes will not be so impossible if moist- 
ened bread crumbs are used. Add the 
crumbs to the chopped boiled potatoes 
and brown in a small amount of fat. 

If fudge hardens before it can be 
poured from the pan, it may be treated 
like fondant and made into chocolate 
creams. To do this, knead small 
amounts of the hardened mixture with 
buttered fingers until it is the consist- 
ency of fondant, and mold into balls. 

When popcorn will not “pop,” there 
is no need of throwing it away because 
the trouble lies in the amount of 
moisture it contains. Just as corn 
which is too damp will not pop, nei- 
ther will corn which is too dry. Corn 
which seems very dry may be suc- 
cessfully popped after it has been kept 
in a cool, rather damp place for a few 
days. 

There is no cause for alarm when 
the recipe calls for chocolate and only 
cocoa is available. Use three level ta- 
blespoons of cocoa in place of every 
ounce square of chocolate. 

The dinner will not be late if there 
are quicker ways to do the little gime- 
consuming tasks. Nuts may be 
chopped more rapidly than they can 
be cut with a knife. A doughnut cut- 
ter may be used for small amounts. 
(Running nuts thru a food grinder ex- 
tracts the fat in them and spoils their 
appearance). Marshmallows may be 
cut easily and quickly with a kitchen 
scissors which is dipped in hot water 
frequently. Oranges and _ grapefruit 
for salad or cocktails may be peeled 
better and in a shorter length of time 
than ordinarily if they are blanched by 
letting them stand in hot water for 
five minutes, 

Small amounts of meat if they are 
ground seem to go much further for 
sandwiches. Ground ham is savory 
when mixed with chopped sweet or 
mustard pickles. 





Books for Children 


HE Federal Bureau of Education 

has undertaken the task of choos- 
ing forty books that every child should 
read before he is sixteen. They have 
chosen for this list two of Miss Al- 
cott’s books, Little Men and Little 
Women; three of Mark Twain’s, Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn and the 
Prince and the Pauper. three of Kip- 
lings, The Jungle Book, Just-So Sto- 
ries and Captains Courageous; two by 
Stevenson, Treasure Island and A 
Child’s Garden of Verses; such vener- 
able classics as the Arabian Nights, 
Aesop’s Fables, Gulliver’s Travels, Ma- 
lory’s Stories of King Arthur’s Court, 
Robinson Crusoe and Swiss Family 
Robinson; Tanglewood Tales, Uncle 
Remus, the fairy tales of the brothers 
Grimm and of Hans Anderson, Alice 
in Wonderland, Heidi, Parkman’s Ore- 
gon Trail, Hans Brinker, Ivanhoe, Wa- 
ter Babies, Master Skylark, The Little 
Lame Prince, Aldrich’s Story of a Bad 
Boy, Miss Nicolay’s Boys’ Life of Lin- 
coln, Boutet de Monvel’s Joan of Arc, 
The Wonderful Adventures of Nils, 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, The 
Man Without a Country, A Dog of 
Flanders, Understood Betsy (by Dor- 
Othy Canfield), Doctor Doolittle (by 
Hugh Lofting), Padraic Colum’s ver- 








ATWATER KENT 


RADIO 


—_——— 


You already know that a radio set is 
a good thing to have, and if you don’t 
get one pretty soon you’!l begin to feel 
you are lagging behind the neighbors. 

But as the kinds of radio sets are as 
the sands of the sea for number—and 
as nobody wants to make a mistake — 
you may be hesitating. 

If you will select your radio just as 
you select your livestock or farm ma- 
chinery, yoycan’tgo wrong. Youlearned 
long ago that poor animals and poor im- 
plements don’t do the job, and, in the 
long run, cost more than good ones, 

It’s the same way with radio. Who 
makes ‘t—and how? What’s its repu- 
tation? Whatever set you buy, your sat- 
isfaction will depend on the answer to 
these questions, 

Atwater Kent Radio comes from the 
same manufacturer who makes the 
Atwater Kent ignition system for auto- 
mobiles. It is designed in our own labor- 
atory. It is made in the largest radio 
factory in the world with as much care 
as if this were the smallest factory in the 
world and areputation was yet to be won! 

So strictly is the integrity of our name- 
plate guarded that one out of every ten 
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ip The set shown is the 
Mops 20 Compact 


Price, $80 


workers in the factory ‘is a tester—and 
every set has to pass 159 tests before 
it can leave the factory. 

The result is that when Atwater Kent 
Radio reaches your home it is absolutely 
dependable—and it stays so. You do 
not have to fuss and tinker and apologize. 

In addition, it has a// the other good 
qualities—tone and volume, range and 
selectivity — without the sacrifice of any 
one to over-emphasize another. It is so 
good looking that it makes an agreeable 
companion in any room, 

And the price is the lowest at which 
reliable, full-powered (you’ ll need that!) 
thoroughbred radio can be sold. 

That’s the whole story. It is so com- 
pelling that more farmers and their fam- 
ilies—as proved by every survey— 
intend to buy Atwater Kent Radio than 
any other make. 

Listen to your neighbors’ sets. Con- 
sult the nearest Atwater Kent dealer. 
Look outside and inside. Tune the sta- 
tions in and out. Make any test—any 
comparison— for performance, appear- 
ance, price. That’s the way Atwater 
Kent Receiving Sets and Radio Speak- 


ers are sold. 


Radio, yes— 
but what kind? 


This is a commonsense advertisement, meant 
for farmers, their wives and children. 


Every Sunday Evening 
The Atwater Kent 

Radio Hour brings you 

the stars of opera and con- »” 

cert, in Radio's finest 

fram. Hear it a Sis S 

Eastern time, 8: 

Time, through. 
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Send for it! 


We will gladly send you free 
a copy of this beautifully illus- 
trated 32-page booklet if you 
will just write and ask us, In 
it you will find descriptions and 
prices of Atwater Kent Re- 
ceiving Sets, Radio Speakers 
and other equipment. 








ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
A, Atwater Kent, President 


4769 Wissanicxon Avenue, Pumapecemta, Pa, 


Yow’ll need this, too 


A good set deserves a good mate, Remember that 
the sound, as it comes to you, is made in the 
speaker. The best radio set cannot do itself justice 
if the reproducing instrument is inferior. 


So you will need an Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker. It is designed to give 
you the true values of speech 
and music, without blurring, 
without loess of high or low 
notes—and it does. 


If you already have a set 
with another speaker —try it 
with the Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker and note the differ- 
ence, 





Mode! H, with 9” 
flexible cord, $24 








sion of the adventures of Odysseus, 
Men of Iron and Robin Hood, by How- 
ard Pyle. 





Stuffed Prunes 


The prunes should be washed, 
steamed by placing them in a colan- 
der or coarse strainer over a kettle 
of boiling water, taking care that no 
water touches the fruit. Cover tightly 
and allow the steam to soften them for 
five to ten minutes, depending on the 
dryness of the prunes. They should be 
plump and tender, but not soft, when 
taken from the steam. 

Whole almonds, blanched and dried, 
may be put into the prunes. A mix- 
ture of chopped almonds and pecans, 
held together by ground prune pulp, 
makes a good filling. 

Another filling, sufficient for six- 
teen large prunes, is made of one ta 
blespoon citron, one-fourth cup nut 
meats, and one-fourth cup raisins, 


and 








seedless or seeded. Put the citron, 
nuts and raisins thru a feed chopper. 
Knead. Add fruit juice if the mixture 
is dry 

Raisin Chocolate—One cup raisins, 
one cup dates (stoned), one teaspoon 
grated orange rind, one-fourth tea- 
spoon cinnamon, one-half pound dip- 
ping chocolate, one-half teaspoon 
vanilla. 


Dyeing Materials 

N ORDER to successfully dye mate- 

rials the following rules should be 
foilowed: 

1. The material should be weighed 
carefully while it is dry to make sure 
that the proper proportion of dye solu- 
tion is used to correspond with the 
weight of material. 

2. The receptacle selected for dye- 





ing should be tin, brass, porcelain, cop- 
per or agate ware. Never use iron or | 
galvanized iron. The receptacle 


should be large enough to permit the 
goods to spread out withovt crowding. 
Have plenty of water in the dye bath 
to keep the material well covered at 


all times. 
3. Have the dye bath lukewarm 
when entering materials. One-half 


taken to increase the 
boiling point. When 
silk do not boil vigor- 
ously. Simmer wool for one-half hour 
at boiling temperature. Silk should 
be simmered just below boiling tem- 
perature for one-half hour. Cotton 
fabrics must be dyed strictly in ac 
cordance with the directions on the 
dye envelopes. 

4. Keep the material continually in 
motion, using smooth sticks, during 
the dyeing process to prevent spotting 
and streaking. 


hour should be 
temperature to 
dyeing wool or 





Small amounts of fat left in cooking 
pans need not go into the dishwater if 
you keep a covered jar handy to drain 
the fat into. 
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Winter Fun 
calls for Butter<Nut Coffee 


Ma sure knows how to cap the climax 
of a winter evening’s good time. About 
nine o'clock, in she comes with a steam- 


ing pot of good old Butter-Nut Coffee. 
And don’t the young folks flock around? 


There isn’t anybody can make coffee 
like Ma can. But she only laughs when 
I tell her that and says, “Anybody can 
make good coffee with Butter-Nut.” 


lO Bmore s 10 J 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN”? and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 
Headache Neuralgia Colds Lumbago 
Pain Toothache Neuritis Rheumatism 
Accept only “Bayer” package 
e- which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








Our Sabbath: School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











sionally’be made by additi 
the quarterly reviews. 











Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
ons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
7 to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
oe by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. » 








Jesus and the Samaritan Woman 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 24, 1926, John, 4:1-42, 
Printed, John, 4-13-26.) 


“Jesus answered and said unto her, 
Every one that drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again: (14) but whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him shall be- 
come in him a well of water springing 
up into eternal life. (15) The woman 
saith unto him, Sir, give me this water, 
that I thirst not, neither come all the 
way hither to draw. (16) Jesus saith 
unto her, Go, call thy husband and 
come hither. (17) The woman an- 
swered and said unto him, I have no 
husband. Jesus saith unto her, Thou 
saidst well, I have no husband: (18) 
for thou hast had five husbands; and 
he whom thou now hast is not thy 
husband: this hast thou said truly. 
(19) Sir, I perceive that thou art a 
prophet. (20) Our fathers worshiped 
in this mountain; and ye say, that in 
Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship. (21) Jesus said 
unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh, when neither in this moun- 
tain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye wor- 
ship the Father. (22) Ye worship 
that which ye know not: we worship 
that which we know: for salvation is 
from the Jews. (23) But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshipers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and truth: for such doth the 
Father seek to be his worshipers. (24) 
God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and 
truth. (25) The woman saith unto 
him, I know that Messiah cometh (he 
that is called Christ): when he is 
come, he will declare unto us _ all 
things. (26) Jesus saith unto her, I 
that speak unto thee am he.” 





After the feast of the passover Jesus 
and His disciples engaged in mission- 
ary work in Judea, not far from where 
John the Baptist was still carrying on 
his work. Some of John’s disciples 
became jealous of Jesus by reason of 
His greater apparent popularity and 
made complaint to John, who again 
recognized the superiority of Christ 
and His teaching (John, 3:23-36). Re- 
ports came to Jerusalem that Jesus 
was likely to make more trouble than 
John, and, probably to avoid the dis- 
sensions between the disciples of each 
and to avoid threatened danger to 
John, Jesus left Judea and went into 
Galilee. The shortest route from any 
point near Aenon (where John bap- 
tized) was thru Samaria,’ which route 
the stricter Jews avoided, unwilling 
to defile themselves with even the 
small dust of a foreign and, therefore, 
polluted land. The Savior went the 
direct route. 

It is about the sixth hour (high 
noon) when Jesus seats himself at Ja- 
cob’s well at Sychar, near Shechem, 
one of the sacred places of ancient 
Jewish history. On one side was 
Mount Ebal, on the other Mount Geri- 
zim, from which points had been ut- 
tered at the command of Moses the 
blessings and curses recorded in Deu- 
teronomy, in the twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eighth chapters. Near this 
rested the bones of Joseph. Here 
Jacob had with infinite toil and pains 
dug a well one hundred and fifty feet 
deep, mostly thru solid rock, until he 
had struck a living spring, most likely 
in order that he might not be dependa- 
ent on his neighbors for water, altho 
many springs to this day are found in 
the neighborhood. The disciples had 
gone into the village to find food. Had 








they been Pharisees ‘they would have 
carried a lunch with them, when they 
were compelted to pass thru a foreign 
country, 

A lone woman appears at this un- 
usual hour to draw water, and Jesus 
turns and asks her for a drink. It 
was a common request, and in an Ori- 
ental country where wells are scarce 
and the heat great is seldom or never 
refused. She does not refuse it now, 
but noticing from His dress and dia- 
lect that He is a Jew, can not refrain 
from asking: How is it that you, a 
Jew, can bring yourself to ask a favor 
of me, a woman of Samaria, a people 
whom you have for so many years hat- 
ed and despised? (John, 4:9.) The 
phrase, “For Jews have no dealings 
with Samaritans,” is an explanatory 
phrase thrown in by John, as is his 


_custom, to explain the woman’s re- 


mark to foreign readers. Ever since 
the time of Nehemiah there had been 
bitter enmity béftween the Jews and 
Samaritans. Nehemiah had expelled 
a Jewish priest, the son-in-law of San- 
ballat, from Jerusalem, who took with 
him a copy of the Pentateuch and es- 
tablished the worship of Jehovah on 
Mount Gerizim. A temple was after- 
wards built, and altho that temple had 
been destroyed more than one hundred 
years, the spot was as sacred to the 
Samaritans as the temple on Mount 
Zion was to the Jews; and it might be 
added that until recent years, and 
probably to this day, the passover was 
celebrated cnce a year on Mount Geri- 
zim. Sectarian strife always runs 
high. “Thou art a Samaritan and hast 
a devil,’ was the Jew’s answer to an 
otherwise unanswerable argument; 
and the Samaritan would do his best 
to go the Jew one better. It seemed, 
therefore, very strange to this woman 
that a Jewish rabbi should ask a favor 
from a woman of the despised and 
hated race. 

He who discoursed with learned 
Nicodemus takes up the same theme 
with this ignorant woman, and levels 
His illustrations to her capacity. Not 
heeding her taunt, He turns on her 
those searching eyes and says, I take 
it, slowly and with deep emphasis: 
If you knew who it is that is talking 
to you and the gift of God which He 
ean bestow, you would have asked 
Him for the water of life. Surprised, 
she answers in substance: You must 
mean some other water than this. 
This is a deep well and you have no 
pitcher. You can not mean this water. 
This was Jacob’s well; this water was 
good enough for him and his. if you 
have other and better water, more 
truly living water, then you must be a 
greater man than our father Jacob. 

I have other water than this, said 
Jesus. You drink this water today; 
you thirst and must drink again to- 
morrow. “Everyone that drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again: but who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall 
become in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into eternal life.” It meets the 
wants of the soul; it meets these for 
all time; it is a source of constant 
and ever-increasing spiritual life. 

And the woman answers, I fancy 
with a scornful or sarcastic laugh: 
Sir, give me this water. It will save 
me a lot of trouble. I will never get 
thirsty, and I will not have to come 
here in the hot sun to draw water. 
Give me some of this new kind of 
water. 

Before anyone can be persuaded to 
accept of the water of life there” must 
be a conviction of sin and need of 
salvation; and so Jesus, paying 10 
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heed to her banter, suddenly changes 
the subject and says: “Go, call thy 
husband, and come hither.” She an- 
swers quickly, as tho fearing detec- 
tion: “I have no husband.’* That 
time, says Jesus, you told the truth; 
you have no husband. You have had 
five husbands, and are now living in 
sin with one whom you call your hus- 
band. This time you told the literal 
truth, but you are trying to conceal 
your sad and sinful history. 

Like other convicted sinners ever 
since, she, convinced of her sin, at- 
tempted to ease her conscience by 
bringing up for discussion a mooted 
religious question. Addressing Him 
“Lord,” the word here translated 
“Sir,” she says: Settle for me the 
question that your people and mine 
have been discussing for five hundred 
years, namely, what is the proper 
place to offer sacrifice, this mountain 
(pointing to the old temple site on 
Gerizim, eight hundred feet above 
them), or Jerusalem? Jesus pays no 
attention to her question, and it would 
be well if men who are anxious to 
lead souls to Christ would under sim- 
ilar circumstances follow His ex- 
ample. 

Going to the very root of the ques- 
tion of worship, He says in His im- 
pressive way: “Woman, believe me, 
the hour cometh, when neither in this 
mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye 
worship the Father. Ye worship that 
which ye know not: we worship that 
which we know; for salvation is from 
the Jews.” And after thus setting His 
seal upon the authenticity of the Jew- 
ish worship, He adds: “But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshipers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and truth: for such doth the 
Father seek to be his worshipers.” 
This is teaching far beyond that He 
had taught either His disciples or 
Nicodemus before, so far at least as 
we have any record. It points out the 
entire sweeping away of ceremonial 
worship, the religion of ancient 
sanctuaries. It anticipates the sacri- 
fice offered once for all for the sins of 
man, and makes the human body the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, the most 
sacred shrine that this world has ever 
seen; and then adds that additional, 
most comforting doctrine, that the 
Father of all in His great heart of 
love is ever going out seeking after 
those who will render Him a pure 
worship. Most fittingly He adds in 
explanation of this new, wonderful, 
strange doctrine: “God is a Spirit: 
and they that worship him must wor- 
ship in spirit’ (as distinct from all 
outward forms) “and truth” (as dis- 
tinct from all false pretense). 

We need not wonder therefore, that 
this unlearned, sinful woman should 
exclaim: “I know that the Messiah 
cometh (he that is called Christ): 
when he is come, he will declare unto 
us all things.” For even in benighted 
Samaria there were Messianic hopes. 
The Penteteuch which 
nized as the Scriptures taught them 
that much. The hopes of the Jews, 
the result of the reading of the proph- 
ecies, and especially under their bond- 
age to Rome, would float out to the 
surrounding nations, at least those 
that worshiped the same God; and 
hence the woman exclaims that when 
the Messiah is come He will explain 
fully these spiritual truths. And 
then, the most astonishing thing is 
that the Savior tells to this woman 
What He has not tolQin His public 
teachings to the multitudes, nor ex- 
plained but only intimated to such a 


Jearnecd man as Nicodemus, namely, 
the fact that He is indeed the Messiah. 
All His public teaching in Galilee was 
based on the assumption that He was 
the Son of Man, and man must learn 
thru His teachings and His miracles 
that He was more than the Son of 
man. In the first three gospels, up to 
the last ten days the emphasis is 


placed on His humanity, His entire fel- 
lowship with us. 
John, and in the last week or ten days 
as recorded in the other three gospels, 
do we find this doctrine of His divin- 


they recog- ; 











Only in the gospel of | 


ity as well as the doctrine of His com- 
plete humanity brought out. 

The disciples, returning, were great- 
ly surprised that He even talked with 
this woman of a foreign race. They 
had not’ yet overcome their deep- 
rooted prejudices against the Samari- 
tan people, And yet so great was their 
respect for Jesus, short as had been 
the time of their acquaintance with 
Him, that none of them dared say: 
Why do you talk with this woman? 
There was all thruout the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth such dignity of outward 
manner, the expression of the dignity 
of His person, that no man, not even 
His enemies, dared to take any liber- 
ties with Him. And yet with all this 
dignity of manner and spirit, the low- 
liest and most sinful were attracted 
instead of repelled thereby. This sin- 
gularity of His character, looked at 
even from a worldly standpoint, is one 
of the convincing proofs that the Son 
of man was more than man, even the 
Son of God. 

The effect upon the woman was that 
she immediately left her waterpot, 
went back to the little town and, in 
her new-found joy, exclaimed, “Come, 
see a man who told me all things that 
ever I.did. Can this be the Christ?” 
For this marvelous insight into human 
nature, combined with knowledge of 
all the secrets of past life, character- 
istic of Jesus thru His entire ministry, 
forces His hearers to believe that this 
Man must be more than man, 

Many came out from the little town, 
“and believed on Him for the saying of 
the woman.” They besought Jesus to 
tarry with them, and He stayed there 
two days. “And many more believed 
because of his own word ... for we 
have heard him ourselves and know 
that this is indeed the Christ the Sa- 
vior of the world.” 





To protect the baby these cold 
nights, sew half of an old woolen 
blanket to make a square bag, cut a 
round hole in the center of one end for 
the neck; cut down the middle of the 
front and bind the edge; tie with 
strings or pin with safety pins. Make 
the sleeping bag large enough so that 
the baby can move around if he likes. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 
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Johnny Chuck’s Great Fight 


Johnny Chuck watches Peter Rabbit 
and his baby brother go down the Lone 
Little Path and then settles down for a 
nap. On awakening, he discovers that 
there is some excitement going on in the 
Green Meadows, and starts down to see. 
On the way he meets Peter Rabbit hurry- 
ing after Bowser the Hound. This puzzles 
him and he runs as fast as he can to see 
what the trouble is. 


Presently he came out onto the Green 
Meadows, and there he saw a sight that 
set every nerve in his round little body 
a-tingle with rage. 

Reddy Fox had found Peter Rabbit's 
baby brother, and was doing his best to 
frighten him to death. 

“I'm going to eat you now,” shouted 
Reddy Fox, and then he sprang on Peter 
Rabbit's baby brother and gave him a 
cuff that sent him heels over head sprawl- 
ing in the grass. 

“Coward! Coward! Coward, 
Fox!’ shrieked Sammy Jay. 

“Shame! Shame!” shouted the 
Little Preezes. 

“You're nothing but a great big bully!” 
yelled Blacky the Crow. 

But no one did anything to help 
Rabbit's baby brother, for Reddy 
So much bigger than any of the rest 
them, except Bobby Coon, that all the 
little meadow people are afraid of him. 

But Reddy Fox just laughed at them, 
and nipped the long ears of Peter Rab- 
bit’s little brother so hard that he cried 
with the pain. 

Now all were so intent watching Reddy 
Fox torment the baby brother of Peter 
Rabbit that no one had seen Johnny 
Chuck coming down the Lone Little Path. 
And for a few minutes no one recognized 
the furious little yellow-brown bundle 
that suddenly knocked Reddy Fox over 
and seized him by the throat. You see, 
it didn’t look a bit like Johnny Chuck. 
Every hair was standing on end, he was 


Reddy 


Merry 


Peter 
Fox is 
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Farm homes now enjoy same heat 
as the Finest City Homes 


Healthful warmth and comfort in every room. No “chilly, drafty” 
spots! Clean, dustless, hot water radiator heat! The Ideal ARCOLA 
has made this possible to all farm homes—can be installed anywhere 
—does not require a cellar. Connecting AMERICAN radiators heat - 
all rooms alike. Burns coal, wood, coke, or oil and soon pays for 
itself in the savings. The ARCOLA Automatic fire controller gives 
just the temperature you want—without watching or worry. AR- 
COLA’S smooth, beautifully enameled surface requires no polishing. 
You get in the smaller, compact ARCOLA all the genial cozi- 
ness, fuel economy and other benefits which the larger IDEAL 
Boilers give to large residences and buildings, and at propor 
tionately lower cost. Ask your local heating and ae 
merchant about the new low price. TEN MONTHS TO PAY, 
Write Dept. T today for illustrated (free) book. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


816 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


RCOLA: 


Hot Water Radiator Heat 














sore and lame from the knocking about 
from Reddy Fox, and so frightened that 
he hardly dared breathe, 


so mad, and this made him appear twice 
as big as they had ever seen him before. 

“Coward! Coward! Coward!” shrieked 
Johnny Chuck, as he shook Reddy Fox by 
the throat. And then began the greatest 
fight that the Green Meadows had ever 
seen. 

Now Johnny Chuck is not naturally a 
fighter. Oh my, no! He is so good-natured 
and so sunny-hearted that he seldom 


gotten by all but the Merry Little Breezes, 
w' » covered him up with some dead grass 
and kisse. him and whispered to him not - 
to be afraid now. How Peter Rabbit's 
little brother did hope that Johnny Chuck 
would win! His great, big, round, soft 


quarrels with anyone. But when he has | ¢Yes were wide with terror as he thought 
to fight, there isn’t a cowardly hair on | Of what might happen to him if Reddy 
him, not the teeniest, weeniest one. No | Fox should whip Johnny Chuck, 

one ever has a chance to cry, “ ’Fraid 3ut Reddy Fox wasn't whipping John- 


ny Chuck. Try as he would, he could not 
get a good hold on that round, fat, little 
body. And Johnny Chuck's stout claws 
were ripping his red coat and white vest 


cat! Cry baby!” after Johnny Chuck. 

So, tho, like all the other little meadow 
people, he was usually just a little afraid 
of Reddy Fox, because Reddy is so much 








bigger, he forgot all about it as soon as | and Johnny Chuck's sharp teeth were 
he caught sight of Reddy Fox tormenting | gripping him so that they could «not be 
Peter Rabbit’s little brother. He didn't shaken loose. Pretty soon Reddy Fox 
stop to think of what might happen to | began to think of nothing but getting 
himself. He didn't stop to think at all. away. Every one was shouting for John- ; 
He just gritted his teeth and in a flash | ny Chuck, Every time Reddy Fox was 
had Reddy Fox on his back. underneath, he would hear a great shout 
Such a fight was never seen before on from all the little meadow people, and 
the Green Meadows! Reddy Fox is a | he knew that they were glad. 
bully and a coward, for he never fights Now Johnny Chuck was round and fat 
with anyone of his own size if he can | and roly-poly, and when one is round and 
help it, but when he has to fight, he | fat and roly-poly, one’s breath is apt to 
fights hard. And he certainly had to | be short. So it was with Johnny Chuck. 
fight now. He had fought so hard that his breath 
“Bully!” hissed Johnny Chuck, as with was nearly gone. Finally he loosed his. 
his stout little hind feet he ripped the hold on Reddy Fox for just a second, to 
bright red coat of Reddy Fox. “You draw in a good breath Reddy Fox saw 
great, big bully!” his chance, and, with a quick pull and 
Over and over they rolled, Johnny spring, he broke away. 
Chuck on top, then Reddy Fox on top, (Concluded next week) 
then Johnny Chuck up again, clawing and ee a 
snarling. ss LICKED 
It seemed as if news of the fight had 
gone over all the Green Meadows, for the { negro was up in police court as @ 
little meadow people came running from witness before a judge whose name was 
every direction—Billy Mink, Little Joe more or less of a terror to the uniniated, 
Otter, Jerry Muskrat, Striped Chipmunk, “Sam,” said the judge gravely, “do 
Jiramy Skunk, old Mr. Toad. Even old you swear to tell the truth, the whole 
Great-Grandfather Frog left his big lily- | truth and nothing but the truth?” 
pad and came hurrying with great jumps “Yassir, if you-all insists.” 
across the Green Meadows. They formed “Very well, Sam; now what have you 


and Johnny | to say for yourself?” 


a ring around Reddy Fox > : 

Chuck and danced with excitement. And “Well, judge,’ stammered Sam, ‘wid 

all wanted Johnny Chuck to win. all dem limitations you hab jes" put on 
Peter Rabbit’s poor little brother, so me, An reckon Ah’s tongue-tied. 


lay flat on the © 
ground under a little bush and was for- | 
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Plan For Buying Chicks 


Live Arrival Guaranteed. Members International and Jowa Baby Chick Association. 
RAMSEYVYER HATCHERIES. B 





Write for Ramseyer’s Club 
Offers. Something New Nites the 
Eve Flock State Accredited. 
log Free. Tells all about. 


ox 23, Pulasy, lewa. 


R.L RED CHICKS 


We have bred Reds exclusively 
ieee 1912 for Utility and beauty. 
Both combs. 100% live delivery. Pre- 
Joye Bank Reference. Customers in 
states. Catalog free. 
RED BIRD HATCHERY 
paso Park Ave. Station Box 10, Des Moines, lowa 


SPIRITED CHICKS 


We are hatching the * dur bate breeds and can sup- 
aye orders pesmi. ur a eggs are secured 
Iowa ana ited 
Floeks. Write for ony prices 
La Doux'’s Hatchery, Spirit Lake, lowa 
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Now is the Time 


Hatchery state accredited. Flocks carefully cul- 
led, Mating studied. Steck true to type and mature. 
Not just common stock. Get early order offer. 

Cherokee Matchery, Dept. | Cherokee, Ia. 


Pure Bred Chicks 


Fifty healthy Lesser | flocks under Iowa In- 
spected and Accredited Hatchery supervision, We 
hatch all breeds. Send for catalog. 

Emmetsburg Hatchery, Emmetaburg. Ia. 
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Baby Chicks 


March, April and May delivery, $13 to $17 per 100° 
postpaid. 100% arrival guaranteed. Catalog on re- 
quest. Member lowa and -- _raees Baby Chick 
Association. Established 1912 


O'Connell Farms & Hatchery, Lost Nation, la. 
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MACY HATCHERIES 


We offer Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes 
Orpingtons and White Leghorns 


Our quality chicks are from carefully selected high 
production flocks. Send for our instructve and {Ilus- 
trated catalog. Your order will be filled promptly. 


R. E. MACY, Mgr., _— Y, Lowa Falls or 


undy Center, lowa 
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HENS are not Profit- 
able Layers even when 
well fed, unless Crushed 
Oyster Shell (calcium car- 

_bonate} is before them 
constantly. Calcium Car- 
bonate makes the shell. 


OvsTER SHELL 
Pure FLAKE 
Calcium 


Carbonate 


POR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP, 


Security Building 








St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE. POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions relating to i 








Concrete Floors for Poultry 
House 
A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“I am about to put cement floor in 
hog house and poultry house. Have 
heard that if tar paper is put between 
first coat and finish coat of the con- 
crete, that it will keep the floor from 
getting moist, but do not just under- 
stand how the finishing coat can unite 
with the first coat. Do they put the 
finish coat much thicker than other- 
wise? Any suggestions will be ap- 
preciated.” 

Extension Bulletin No. 7—‘Poultry 
Houses and Equipment’”—Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O., recommends 
for a poultry house floor that the 
foundation walls be built up at least 
12 inches above the surrounding sur- 
face and then about eight inches of 
cinders or gravel be tamped in smooth, 
then a layer of heavy tar paper or roll 
roofing be put down and lapped four 
inches and cemented at the joints, 
then four inches of rather rich con- 
crete be put on top of the paper. 

The University of Nebraska re- 
commends that eight inches of 
cinders, gravel, or crushed rock 
covered with about two inches of rich 
cement will make a cheap but ideal 
floor for the poultry house. The 


' porous material under the cement will 


break up the soil capillarity and tend 
to keep the floor dry. The filling 
should be tamped until it forms a 
solid base for the concrete. 

Hollow tile forms perhaps a more 
satisfactory base for the cement and 
only one-half inch of cement is need- 
ed to cover a carefully laid floor. It 
is more expensive than the other 
filler. It should be laid on a layer of 
sand and then covered with rich ce- 
ment to make a smooth surface which 
is more easily cleaned, 

A slope of four inches in twenty 
feet from the back to the front of the 
house will be just enough to naturally 
keep the litter evenly distributed over 
the entire floor. 


Dollars From Hens, As Usual 


In parallel columns in a recent poul- 
try journal was the account of a suc- 
cessful poultry plant of 1,500 to 2,500 
birds, and a successful flock of twenty 
fowls. 

Comparatively few farmers can Ccar- 
ry a flock of 1,500 females. Any farm- 
er, and a good many town people can 
carry a flock of twenty. We don’t 
appreciate enough the small successes, 
lt is the unusual that gets publicity. 
Run down the column of reports of 
record flocks in Iowa. The general 
purpose breeds will run something like 
this: 123, 100, 69, 65, 56, 72, 51, 180, 
180, 57, 74, 64, 98, 87, 111, 198, 100, 100, 
132, 116, 74, 82, 247. The White Leg- 
horns average higher, the largest num- 
bers running 418, 461, 320, 306, 291, but 
even with the Leghorns there are 
small flocks of 52, 76, 70, and under 
the heading of “Small Flocks” there 
are records of flocks of 10, 12, 16, that 
are making good. 

Would-be amateurs should not think 
there is no money in poultry unless 
one cam go into it on a large scale. 
The man who goes into poultry on too 
large a scale is bound to lose money, 
The only safe way to embark is to 
start small and let the chickens pay 
for the increase in stock, buildings and 
equipment. There are exceptions, of 
course, but it is not safe to risk one’s 
money thru judging the whole group 
by a few exceptions. There is much 
to be gained and nothing lost to the 
amateur in starting with even so small 
a plant as one hen and a dozen baby 
chicks. 

One hen and a dozen baby chicks is 
an ideal unit for the farmer to sup- 





‘the demand. 





A broody hen will bring more 
money than a good rooster, chicks 
that have disqualifications or are 
slightly off color make as good fries 
as chicks that are purebred. The 
farmer gets his money out quickly, 
and gives his better chicks more room 
and chance, The big trade the ten- 
cent stores have in baby chicks shows 
I know one mother who 
helped her children raise ten out of 
twelve ten-cent store chicks in an 
orange box. 

We can profitably boost the small 
flock more. It is the farm flocks of 
the country that roll up.the figures for 
chickens in the year book of the sec- 
retary of agriculture, not the big com- 
mercial plants. The truth regarding 
the boys’ and girls’ flocks of the coun- 
try is a great story of the possibili- 
ties in poultry. The truth about the 
average farm flock is good enough, but 
we don’t hear as much boasting con- 
cerning the average flock as we might 
find interesting. It is the unusual 
which gets publicity. We can under- 
stand the point of view of the London 
lady who sent a cat and a litter of kit- 
tens to the proprietor of a movie 
house with this note: “Dear Sir: 
Every time I see a new reel at your 
theater, there is always a picture of 
a cat who is nursing dogs or chickens 
or mice—anything but kittens. I think 
it is unusual, therefore, that my cat is 
nursing real kittens. Please take their 
pictures. A Friend.” 

Let’s have appreciation of the small 
flocks that, as usual, are paying the 
grocer’s bill. Iowa’s egg crop, mostly - 
from small flocks, was valued in 1923 
at $40,360,000. 


ply. 





Poultry at Farm and Home 
Week 


The poultry program at Farm and 
Home Week, at Ames, Iowa, February 
1 to 6, will cover the following 
ground: 


Monday—Problems encountered by 
record flock keepers, followed by a 
discussion of the various aspects of 
record keeping. 

Tuesday—Lectures and discussions 
on breeding for egg production, exhi- 
bition, vigor and vitality in the farm 
flock, hatchability of eggs and longev- 
ity of production. 

Wednesday—Incubation and brood- 
ing. Problems involved in incubation, 
such as ventilation and moisture, the 
effect of environment on the hatch- 
ability of eggs, brooding, rearing, feed- 
ing, management of chicks and devel- 
opment of growing birds. 

Thursday—Poultry diseases, their 
effect on the development of farm 
poultry, and the combating of them. A 
discussion will follow on poultry para- 
sites and their control. 

Friday—Housing. Various types of 
houses, house management in relation 
to ventilation, moisture, sunlight and 
so forth. A visit will be made to the 
poultry farm to study various types 
of houses and look over the experi- 
mental work. 





The Connecficut station tells us 
that whenever artificial light is used, 
the scratch grain should be increased 
at least two pounds per 100 birds per 
day. “Artificial lighting tends to in- 
crease production and reduce flesh; 
consequently the birds must be 
watched carefully and the scratch 
grain increased sufficiently to main- 
tain weight. “Breeding birds should 
not be lighted.” 


The man who believes in signs say& 
that the hen that blunts her nails 
scratching is the grandmother of the 
300-egg hen. 
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85 Hens 


Lay $207 
Extra Eggs 


“Since many egg cells in each 
hen don't develop for lack of 
stimulation, | use EGG a DAY. 
Production from 85 hens rose 
from | 14 to around 37 eggs a 


ap day.” Mrs. Paul Murdock 
























This was in winter, too! $20.70 
additional from eggs every month. Multiply 
that by your flock. Think of the extra egg 
money you'll get. Money back if not pleased, 


EGGa DAY 


MAKES Hens Lay 


Do not fail to try it! There's no risk. We 
guarantee more eg¢s or money back. Often 
brings 4 times usual number all winter. 65c 
pkg supplies 250 hens a month. Order from 
your dealer or mail your order to us. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Mrc. Co. 


Dept. 17 John W. Gamble, Pres, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Hot-W ater Brooders 
Will raise all your at 5” 
80 Chick Size $5. 
140 Chick Size 7. 38 
230 Chick Size 9.95 


Champion Belle City 
Mammoth Incubators 
460 Egg Capacity $43.00 
690 E¢¢8 Capacity 64.50 
920 Egg C Capacity, 86.00 
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@ Time—Order No 
today for free book “Hatching Facts.’ 
Price on Coatand Oil Canopy Brooders. 


Ineubator Co. Box 12 [he ‘Wis, 





eet Oh, ready to use. 
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The Nation’s Great Poultry Manual U4 
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Chicks « Fogs 


52,v0u standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. 


best ‘eying 
pirains, uate accredited. Incubate 25,000 eggs dail talog 
Free be oa ree live delivery si ia 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri 





WHITE LEGHORNS onty 
SHIPPED C.O.D. ANYWHERE 
LOW PREPAID PRICES 
4) £.6a contest wirners fe or years. Guaranteed and insured. Also 
cockerels, pullets, hens. Catalog and special price bulletin free. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 986 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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FEED CORN—HUSK—COB! 
Our Ear Corn Slicer and Cob Crusher ‘ 
handles snapped corn wet, dry or Al 
















frozen. Crushes ear 
corn, husk, cob. Best 
feed for calves, dairy 
cows, fat cattle. Ings 
three sizes, for hand 
Or power. 50 to 200 “J Vv 

bu. per hour. Catalog FREE. Write us today. 


BLOOM MFG. Co., 91i Main St.. Independence, lowa 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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War—how can a peace treaty be en- 
forced? One reader says to tie the 
right leg of one to the left leg of the 
other with a stout piece of cloth. 





Narrow Poultry Houses Not 
Satisfactory 

According to poultry experts at the 
Illinois College of Agriculture, at Ur- 
bana, profitable winter egg production 
is hard to get on many farms because 
the chicken houses on such farms are 
so narrow from front to back they can 
not be opened for the necessary ven- 
tilation without making them much 
too cold for the hens when they are 
on the roosts at night. Such houses 
often are high in front, which means 
that they frequently can be remodeled 
into a semi-monitor type by building 
a lean-to, or shed, on the front or 
south side of the old house. This will 
make it possible to leave the low front 


open most of the time, even in cold 
weather, because the hens will be 
from sixteen to twenty feet back of 
the front opening instead of eight to 
twelve feet, as in the case of many 
narrow houses. 


Buildings which have been used for 
other purposes can be remodeled into 
satisfactory chicken houses at com- 
paratively little expense. Usually this 
remodeling in a large building will in- 


volve the use of a straw loft to cut 
down the air space in the quarters 
used by the hens. The straw layer 
should be twelve to fifteen inches 


deep and may be supported most read- 


ily by using woven wire fencing laid 
over 2x4 joists. 

The straw loft will have the advan- 
tage not only of reducing the cubic 
air space, but also of equalizing the 
temperature and of absorbing mois- 
ture, so that the house will be warmer 
and drier during the winter months, 
as well as cooler in summer, than is 
likely to be the case when a large 
building is used without such a straw 
loft, 





Ventilation 


Chickens need more fresh air for 
their size than any other farm animal. 
This is because the moisture other an- 
imals exude thru the skin and kid- 
neys is in poultry almost. entirely 
giver off in breathing. The air of an 
overcrowded, under-ventilated house 
quickly becomes foul. The chickens 
get off the roost in the mornings dull 
and drugged from bad air. 

Even open front houses with three 
sides closed and open on the south 
may not provide enough fresh air. A 
opening along 
the south side immediately under the 
rafters improves the circulation with- 
out draft. The curtained openings 
should be from thirty to thirty-six 
inches from the floor. All. openings 
should be arranged for closing if nec- 
essary. 





The big question concerning the 
past season’s work is not: “Have I 
a few outstanding good birds from my 
season’s matings?” but, “Is my flock 
uniformly better than last year’s?” 





Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter con- 
taining Cod Liver 
Oil and Meal, first 
six weeks, for strong 
bones and swift 
growth 





Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Fine Chick Feed 
from second to 
sixth week 





Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mash con- 
taining Cod Liver 
Meal from sixth 
week through five 
months 





Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse Chick Feed 
from thesixth week 
to the fifth month 


Begin feeding Ful- 
O-Pep Egg Mash 
containing Cod 
Liver Meal at fifth 
month and feed 
year round 





Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch Grains 
from sixth monthon 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 14 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, U.S. A 
Please send new poultry book with full information on Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash with h Cod Liver 


Meal and how to feed it. 


Name 


Gives your hens longer 
and steadier laying power 

















2. Better average of large eggs. Minimized loss from 


undersized eggs. 


3. Stronger shells. Less loss from brea‘zage. 


4. Healthy flocks. High resistance ‘> rowy, white. 
diarrhea, chicken pox and tuberculosis. 


5. Low mortality of both grown birds 
6. More hatchable eggs, larger hatches. 
7. Stronger, vigorous chicks that live and grow. 
8. Better sale of eggs because of high food value. 


Scientific research has shown that the vitalizing 
effect of Cod Liver Meal is much the same as that 
of direct sunlight and the ultra-violet ray. 


Demonstrations on our own flocks at our Expezi- 
mental Farm at Libertyville,-Illinois, have proved 
through more than two years of test that this re- 
markable ingredient transmits an improved con- 


dition all along the line. 


Fed on Ful-O-Pep Egg 
Mash, hens lay more 
steadily; eggs run much 
more uniform in size, 
with a high food value; 
the shells are stronger, 
reducing risk of break- 
age; hatches are much 
larger; chicks hatched 
are strong, healthy and 
unusually free from 
chick troubles. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





Address. 


This life-sustaining, growth-promoting, vitamin- 
charged ingredient brings much the same effect to 
your poultry as spring sunshine all year round 
~—leading directly to these 


Eight Ways to Greater Poultry Profits 


1. More eggs through the year, and at ¢he seasons 
when they bring the highest prices. 






Meal 


‘PED 


MASH 




















































and chicks. 


Our new Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry Book, tells all 
about this new vital ele- 
ment in Ful-O-Pep Egg 
Mash and how to feed 
it for profitable results. 
Send for it—it’s Free. 
Tear off and mail the 
coupon now. 

Some good dealer near 
you sells the Ful-O-Pep 
line of feeds. He can 
supply you. 











Dealer’s Name 
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MN NOW-PAY TaD 


NO. money DOWN-—Pey first In- 
next Fall; final payment 
inthe Tout of 1927. 


Deal with a Reliable Company 


lo is a anent improvement—bought 








n 
When you buy an Independen 
you not only’ bu product of high 


0 
Br but also a servis t and possertty x 


our poduve protection. 40, 
ndependent Silo users reqgmmend them. 
the man who owns one. 


Roof Frame Given a td 
Write quick for this liberal propestivon, that 
enables you to save the cost of a roof frame 
with any Independent Silo you order. But 
you must order early. 

INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
773 Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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BURST .FROM FREEING: 


> Better play safe—it 
in the long run. One good ~ 
pevsin of the ordinary radiator and it’s 
| done. There's no warning until the dam- 
» age is done then expenses begin. McQuay 
\ Trouble Proof Radiators are cheapest in 


) the long run. tex? 
> Thousands of drivers will tell you just how fine 
! end dependable they are. 


. There’s a Type and Price 
Just Right for Your Car. 


; Thousands of dealers and garages 


handle them. Write us for the name 
ur nearest dealer 


4 M£Quay Rapiator Corp 


1600 N.E. BROADWAY — 
AINMNMEAPRPOLIS 





Oldest ~ en " the State 


who offers its hardy h quality 
fruit podertions oy5 innesota’s 
State Fruit Farm’s latest varieties. 
69 years of Success 

uy direct from growers at lowest 
wholesale prices. 

y way of selling direct to you 
makes your dollar double in value-- 
no agents---no salesmen---no com- 
missions---this means a big saving. 


Surprise Gift! Jeet i? chs 
6 foot 


new am variety Plum Tree, worth at least 
with every $6.00 order; $12.00 
a --and 


Be sure to get our FREE CATA- 
LOG --- contains many illustra- 
tions and descriptions of new fruits: 
Minn, —_ 1 Pear; Nicollet Cherry; 
. Erickson, Minnehaha, 
le; The New Plums, 
nderwood, Anoka, Men- 
Wing, Tonka, and many 
other choice bargains in other hardy 
ern grown nursery stock. 


BRAND NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 418 Faribault, Minn. 

















| Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau is ducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. Al! inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 

—= 


It It’s the Dr. Nolan We Know, 
Beware 


A Service Bureau member in Linn 
county, Iowa, writes us about a man 
traveling thru Jowa selling a cure-all 
patent remedy, good for almost any 
ailment you might have, if you.believe 
the directions on the box. 

Our member says he #purchased 
some of the pills at $10 per box, and 
after he used them he found that they 
were of no value and he tried to get 
a letter from Nolan about them but 
failed. The medicine (?) was listed 
as Dr. Dawson’s private formula, reg- 
istry number 28337 United States Pat- 
ent Office, and when our member 
wrote to the patent office he found 
this qumber applied to a clevis, pat- 
ented in 1881, 

Nolan hails from Moberly, Missouri, 
according to the label on the box, and 
has a different initial than the notori- 
ous Dr. D. W. Nolan who has been 
popping up at various intervals for the 
past ten years. The Service Bureau 
has warned its members against this 
Dr. Nolan several times. He sold hog- 
cholera cure-alls the last we knew of 
him, and was operating near Wichita, 
Kansas. 

We do not know if the purveyor of 
this clevis patent remedy is related to 
the Dr. Nolan we have heard about, 
but from the description of the dis- 
eases the remedy is supposed to cure, 
we are suspicious. 

Better be on the job and hide those 
ten dollar bills if Dr. Nolan tries to 
tell you he can cure you. A local doc- 
tor will do you more good for five dol- 
lars than any such pills can in years 
of treatment. 














Keep the Two Bits 


The Service Bureau has been receiv- 
ing from its members postcards that 
were sent them telling the member a 
clipping service in Sioux City had an 
interesting news item abott them and 
if the member would send in 25 cents 
the clipping would be forwarded. 


Suspecting it was a fake, the mem- 


bers asked us about it. 


This is an old game, and the clip | 


ping, taken from an lowa weekly pa- 
per, tells how it was worked by a 
westerner in their community. The 
clipping follows: 

“If you have received, during the 
past week, a card or notice from one 
E. F. Johnson, 714 E, 
ton, Cal., keep your 25 cents. This 
Johnson is working one of the slickest 
little grafts that the Independent has 
run across in some time. Recently he 
ordered a couple copies of the Inde- 
pendent. A week or so later, various 
Belmond people received cards or no- 
tices, which informed them that John- 
son had a news clipping about them- 
selves, 
remitting 25 cents. These ‘Personal 
News’ clippings are merely local items 
clipped from the Independent, from 
the couple of copies he secured. The 
whole thing is simply a graft, and all 
Independent readers are advised to 
save their money.” 

We had already advised our mem- 
bers to keep their money and we are 
glad the weekly paper exposed the ac- 
tivities of these “slickers” in their 
community. It’s a good plan to be sus- 
picious when any one wants your 
money before showing or telling you 
what it is they are selling. If they 
told in advance most folks wouldn't 
bite. 








More Profits! 


It’s Easy to Get More Eggs— Winter is the 
time when profits are greatest. Egg 
prices are higher—feed costs but little 
more—if you feed the right feed. Thou- 
sands of successful poultry raisers are 
making money by feeding 


JIEN CACKLE- €99 Mash 


Made from the choicest ingredients—a 

scientifically balanced ration that gives 

hens the exact feed materials from which eggs are made. 

HEN CACKLE EGG MASH not only gives you more eggs, 

but keeps your hens in tip-top condition—increases fertility 
—makes stronger chicks when eggs are hatched. 

THIS 


Feed Chicks Right year 


No matter how well your chicks are hatched, heavy losses 
are certain to result unless they receive exactly the RIGHT 
FEED. Millions of chicks are saved each year by de- 
pending on 


“START-to-FINISH’ Buttermilk 
Chick Feed 


Has already changed the feeding methods 
of a million poultry raisers. ‘‘START-TO- 
FINISH”? saves chicks. Gives them the 
right amount of food material in correct 
combination to produce healthy growth 
and uniform development. Helps prevent white 


diarrhea, bowel trouble, leg weakness and other 
chick diseases. Makes 2-lb. frys in 8 weeks. 


Do not accept a substitute. There is onl 
“‘START-TO-FINISH’’ Chick Feed. Sold by re iable 
dealers Seat the midwest and meend 
tured only by 


Southard Feed & Milling Co. 
Dept. 120. Kansas City, U.S. A» 














Church, Stock- | 








which they could secure by | 


(1) Proper Housing is half of chick raising. Kozy 
Brooder House will raise every chick. Solidly 
built of finest fir-flooring. Roofs slate surfaced. 
Doors, windows and hinged roof give perfect ven- 
tilation. All tight against rats and weasels. Sun- 
light floods interior—drives out dampness, disease 
and vermin. Warm, dry, Kozy House adds months 
to your chick season. 


BROODER 








(2) Kozy House comes complete 
at less than materials cost you. 
Handle 400 chicks as easy as 
two hens ‘in coops. 

Pays for itself in 
chicks saved the 

first season. Get 
our low- price 

offer today. 


G. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOX W, EXIRA, IOWA 


























Give the Mother Hog a Chance 


START Your Pigs RIGHT in the SUCCESSFUL PIG SAVER 


Built right—-substantial—portable—rain and storm proof—comfortable. 
Front and back walls slant—pig protecting rails at end—upper front half 
opens for sun bath. The only portable house on the market, scien- 
tifically ventilated. One pig —started ri pe Fd for the house. 
Price lower than you can build. Full particulars mailed on request. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 211 First St., DES MOINES, IOWA 

















SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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The Monk’s Cave : 
_ 
(Continued from page 7) 
We stopped short under cover, but he 


thought we were coming on and quick as 
scat whipped out a revolver and fired 
three times. I don’t know where the bul- 
lets struck, but I’m dead certain that I 
wouldn't have been any more scared if I 
had felt them all in my liver. Then he 
beat it again, but he needn’t have hur- 
ried himself for we wouldn’t have got 
near him again if he had moved no faster 
than one of those stone bugs. 

“Gosh!” I said, when I could say any- 


thing. 
“Didn’t we hand him a scare!” Bill 
whispered. 


“And didn’t he hand it back!” 

“Huh!” he sniffed. ‘It’s the unexpect- 
ed that adds sauce to the meat of life,” 
having got that tall talk over the radio. 

“Maybe,” I told him. ‘But when it 
means lead and gunpowder, I pass up the 
sauce.”’ 

“Réoty toot! All the samey, Speck, 
what do you suppose ailed the gink?”’ 

I was still so scared that I was thinking 
pious thoughts so I answered that the 
wicked flee when nobody is after them. 

“You're right. Look how he hid that 
shovel. You know what f£ think, Speck?” 

“That Hawkins is digging for that gold 
on the sly?’ 

“Yes sir! 
up to.” 

“That’s what he came to town for.” 

“You bet!” Bill was all excited. ‘He 
may be the grandson of the grandson of 
the kid who was with the monks. Oh, 
boy! here’s a case. I’m going up to the 
cave and see what he was up to.” 


That’s what the old devil’s 


“Good night,” I said, turning toward 
home. 

“You piker.”’ 

“All right. But I’m not going to mon- 


key-fool with that cave tonight. Cousin 
Bertie might come back and re-begin his 
target practice.” 

“You're a nice treasure- hunter, you 
are! You're a nice detective to stumble 
onto @ case like this and then go home 
empty.” 

‘I'd rather go home empty than half 
full of lead,” I told him, and walked 
away. 


E DIDN’T say more than five thou- 

sand words during the next minute, 
but for all his bluster he didn’t have 
spunk enough to go up to the cave alone, 
eo he tagged along after me. Then he 
sunk into a thinking spell and didn’t 
speak until we were nearly home with 
the sack. 

“Say,” he burst out, ‘‘we don’t need to 
be afraid of Hawkins when he knows who 
we are. He thought we were somebody 
else tonight.” 


“Maybe and maybe not,” I said. 


“Sure, you fish. Use the simple pro- 
cess of deduction.” He put on his de- 
tective manner. ‘There is another per- 
son who knows about the money and 


Hawkins is trying to double cross him. 
Hawkins is afraid of him and he thought 
he was following him tonight.” 

“You don’t suppose the other one Is 
Moon?” 

Bill rubbed his hands. ‘‘Who knows? 
The thing for us to do is to keep still and 
watch.” 

Things were perking up. I hadn’t seen 
any sense in working on that New York 
holdup, and Bill had done it just because 
he must have something of the kind on 
his mind; but this Hawkins business had 
meat in it. Of course, he had as much 
right as anyone to the monks’ gold, if 
he could find it, but we didn’t like the 
idea of his sneaking up there and digging 
nights. That might be all right, perhaps, 
but the way he went at it looked fishy, 
especially his pulling a gun that way. So 
we decided to keep mum and see what 
we would see. 

The best way was just to act natural, 
for Hawkins and Moon would never sus- 
pect that two kids like us were old hands 
at detecting, so the next afternoon, when 
school was out, we got some shovels and 
lanterns and went up to the cave as we 
had said we would. Nobody was home, 
tho Cousin Bertie’s stuff as scattered 
around, a hatchet, boards for stretching 
skins on, and a few of the new traps he 
had bought the day before. In one place 
the earth had been dug up over a spot 
perhaps four feet square and when we 
Saw it our eyes bugged out for we knew 
that was what he had been doing the 
night before. 

“We'll see about it,” Bill whispered. 
“You go outside’and watch for him and 
I'll dig. Then I'll watch and you dig. 
Whistle if you see him.” 

It was the time of day when the squir- 
rels chatter most and run about in the 
fallen leaves, for which I was thankful, 
for I didn’t like the stillness that was us- 
ually around the cave. And now that I 
Was standing guard there while my pal 
dug for buried treasure I had a feeling 


that Indians and cannibals and pirates 
were creeping up on every side. But I 
Stayed there until Bill called me and 


when I got inside he was standing where 
he had been digging. In the shallow hole 
Something glittered in the lantern light 
@nd my heart skipped a beat. 

“Traps!"’ Bill snorted. ‘He’s buried 
his traps here so they won’t smell when 
he sets them.” 

















Bulbs, Grape Vines and Fruit Trees. 
the stock to plant for quick bearing. 


\ “ Here's an Offer 
that’s 


Hard to Beat 


GLADIOLA 
=—BULBS=— 


1 Plum Tree. 
1 Apple Tree. 
2 Blackberries. Together with 


TWO YEAR Subscription To 


POULTRY KEEPER 


HERE is 
for two full 








1 Cherry Tree. 
2 Greases Vines, 






FOR 


Sy CS 








your opportunity to get the livest Poultry Magazine in the country 
years—interesting and instructive—24 issues chock full of valuable 
information on Poultry Raising and news of the industry—and at the same time 
receive absolutely without charge this exceptionally fine assortment of Gladiola 


These vines and trees are well rooted and healthy— 
The complete assortment includes: -“ 


1 One Year Old Americana Plum.  fage timost anywhere inthe United. Staten, ‘The tres 
comes into bearing early, The fruit is medium size sally «ee tin ng and preserves, 
fortunate this year — able to secure 
1 One Year Old Sweet Cherry. W“.te large Block jf hardy sweet Mazzard cherry. ‘The tres 
‘ a grow! fruit medi ze, sweet, xcellen’ 
the few few varieties ot Mg ge a2 tat the rigors of northern winters. We will tnctude 





charge. 


25 —- GLADIOLA BULBS FOR PROMPTNESS — 25 

To anyone who will immediately send in their order on reading the above, 
we will include without extra 

This is a splendid assortment and will bloom the first season. 

Bveryone loves flowers and here is your chance to get them with your fruit 


two 


Name 


St. 


City. 


sweet 
one of these trees with each ordes. 


1 One Year Old Delicious Apple Tree. 


where fancy fruit is 


to eats you in good condition and grow t 
to do so we will replace them 


collection without extra charge, 


ears and your — 
PREPAID, as above off 


Shipment will be ads direct from our nursery and all trans 
PREPAID. = portation charges will be PREPAID. 


This offer is not good west of the Rocky Mountains or in Canada. 
et concen ieee acne deena ae 


Special Fruit Collection = 


With a TWO YEAR Subscription to Poultry Keeper for $1.00. 
A. OTIS ARNOLD, Publisher, Quincy, Illinois. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which send me POULTRY KEEPER for 
Fruit Collection including 25 Giadiola Bulbs, 


as ee per 
is desired? A quick grower that bears early. 


2 Concord Grape Vines, Bearing Size. 


Large compact bunches with a very sweet flavor. 
2 Climbing Lucia Blackberries. % 
most thornless, Berries sweet and juicy. 


These plants are guaranteed 
your satisfaction. I: If they should fail 


The 
grape 


Over twice as large as the or- 
nary blackberry. Vines 


charge 25 gladiola bulbs, 


red apple 
is a favorite 


finest purple 
grown, 


ever 
al- 


) 
free of 
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These Delicious, Fresh Frozen fish packefl in wire 
strapped boxes. 100 —— _ wt. coutain 85 pounds 
net wt. of fish. Price per bo 
Royal Herring 

Selected- Round. bet 
Round Pickerel.. 
Dres 
Picke 





“Pyhiteneh Dr Dressed | A.A 


ible fish "dressed 1 2. 
almon, dressed... 2. 
Halibut, dr 
Lake Trout 




















OUR SPECIAL. A real treat. Large sel 
dressed and cleaned Royal Herring per box...... $ 

Shipped from St. Paul or Duluth, Minnesota at 
these prices; add 75c to these prices if you want your 
shipment made from Mason City branch. For quick 
service order from ad. Shipment made same day 
order is received. Write for our illustrated catalog 


TODAY 
” S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
Duluth, Minnesota 





Now shipping, new 
Catch, winter caught 





Fish. Prices iW, 
send for complete 
Price List.. 


Dept. 4, 
Please mention this paper when writing. 


BADGER FISH CO., “Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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WITTE 


TREE OaW 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of ten—saws 10 to oe eee 


my Makes ties, A on 


e-man outfit, torun 


and trouble-proof, Thousands in use. Powerful 
Kero- 


engine runs other farm 


machinery, Uses 


gene, Saeeene Pacis or Gas-Oil. Completely 


_WAGONS 
| STEEL WHEELS 


ster n 
EMPIRE fees icc, ranice rae 





pee seg oh Magneto, epee and power 
7 dbet a and 2 fly 
Easy Pay oat 
Payments Gown ond 
balance 





FRE Just send 


tion 


ngine, 


Witte Engine Works 


writing. tr, 





name for 
full details, pictures and low prices 
in-1 Saw Rig or 


No obli- 
gn, 3 iy our 
All Free, 
6837 7 ray ly Lag 
6537 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Ps. 





Weather Frozen 
Lake Superior Herring 
Se Catch 
The Famous 
You will make no mist 
us. Fresh From Our 


100 Ibs. gross weight 85 Ibs. net weight of fish. 


60 Ibs. gross weight 50 Ib: 


100 Ib. keg of salted Herrin 
When ordering fish, mention this newspa; 
ship all frozen fish in wire bound boxes. 


<a 


ake in sending your order to 
Fisheries To You 48 80 


#. net weight of fish.. 


We 
‘or Cana- 


dian and Ocean Fish send for prize list. 


Johnusen Bros., 


Twe Rivers, Minn. 





GEORGIA FARMS 


Colquitt County, the land of opportunity for 
mixed farming — Low cost — Fertility ual to 
Western soil—Year —— , Srowing ——*s | tor 
feeds—Livestock — Pou — Dairying. Packing 
Plant and . > markets "hee all farm products ia 
county seat. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Moultrie, Ga. 


AL SAVE MONEY ON 





‘or our big 116-pag 
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All Elgin Windmilts in- 
clude 5 ft. steel tower 
tep and complete pump 
rod—furnished abso- 


| Write 


| <{pecial 


HO. 


For Your Farm buy the Elgin Wonder—the 
cheapest power on earth. You'll have the 
best constructed, best working mill on the 
market. The cost of Elgin Mills is low—very 
low. No running expenses except oll. We 
have bullt Windmills for 40 yeaes. We put 
honest materials, honest labor into them. 
Every mili has given economical, completely 
satisfactory service. Buy an Elgin and be 
sure of honest windmill service. 


THE ELGIN WONDER 
This back-geered, maximum powered mill runs in the 


lightest breeze. Simple—s ng: to 
get out of order. Automatic self-governor for safety 








hot-process galvanized. Main-casting, working top, 
and tower top assembied et factory—shipped all ready 
to put up. Heads can be used on any tower—wood or 
steel—3 or 4 post. 3-year repair guarantee. WRITE— 
right now—fcr our free booklet and catalog. You'll 
be under no obligation. FILL OUT THE COUPON! 


Distributed by the CRANE CO 
Sioux City, lowa 
ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 
Dept. C.1 Elgin, Illinois 


OOKLET & CATALOG 
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This Letter 


loyalty and friendship of New Idea owners is responsible, in 
great measure, for the outstanding success achieved by this better 


spreader. 


Our best advertising has always been the well-deserved 


‘praise of farmers who have bought our machine. 


Our 
tthe 





NES Ser A 


An Invention ~ Not an Imitation 











it Model 8, introduced about two years 

the last word in spreader construction. 
result of 26 years of hard work, honest 
gervice and careful study. And just as we have 
‘Blways set the pace in the spreader field, we again 


lead the procession with our “balloon tires.” They 
are extra wide, ride over soft fields without cutting 
them up, and have continuous cleats which give 
better traction and easier riding. No wonder usere 
say it is ‘the easiest running Spreader built.” 


See the New Idea dealer today or write us direct for catalog and prices. 
THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 


The largest independent s; 
factory in the world—not in any 


COLDWATER, 
OHIO 


trust or combination. 


» 
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Comm hy 
FF), Patents. Widely 
‘ Imitated — 


Yi 
AAS Never Equalled 
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OOD-BY little dreams of gold and 

plots and villians! By-bye detective 
work and double crosses and mystery! 
Cousin Bertie was just a common trapper 
after all, a nervous man, as he said he 
was, who got jumpy after dark. The 
world was not a moving picture, but a big 
hunk of dirt. We were not the famous 
boy detectives, but two poor simps. 
Neither of us spoke as we shoveled the 
dirt back into the hole. 

“All the samey,” I said, trying to buck 
up, ‘we still have the gold to dig for.” 

Bill handed me his shovel, that I might 
use one with each hand. “Dig,” he said 
in a forlornish voice. ‘Go to it;” 

“Where?” I asked. 

“Anywhere. One place is as good as 
another, It has all been dug up a dozen 
times.”’ 

‘TI began to dig, tho I had no more idea 
of finding gold than of finding Noah’s 
ark. But I had to do something. Bill sat 
down on a rock and a weeping willow was 
a jazz band compared to the way he 
looked, 

“Cheer up!” I said. 

“Don’t get fresh!” he snapped. 

Fresh! Lot’s wife was fresher than I 
felt. 

I was still digging when we heard a step 
and there was Cousin Bertie in the cave, 
He looked about sharply—just for a sec- 
ond I was afraid of him—then smiled. 

“Hello, kids!’ he said in an extra 
cheerful voice. “Right at it, eh?’ 

Bill nodded, 

“Any luck?” 

I told him we weren't bragging about it. 

He walked over and kicked the loose 
earth over his traps. “Did you notice 
that?” he asked, 

‘We wondered if you had been digging 
there too,” I sidestepped. 

‘“T have, but not for gold.” He laughed, 
sounding like chipped ice running out of 
a pitcher. ‘I buried some fox traps there 
80 they will smell] of the earth when I 

found one and covered it up 
again,’ I said. 

“Oh, you did! 
turb them for a few days.’ 

“How long they been buried” Bill asked. 

“Since yesterday afternoon. I haven't 
been here since.” 

At that lie I looked at Bill and saw 
that he was interested in life again. 

“Well,” Hawkins said, “I will be mov- 
ing along. ss 


I wish you wouldn’t dis- 


Good luck! 

“Say,” Bill spoke up carelessly, ‘‘Ma 
wants that sack we brought the rooster 
in.”’ 

“We will get it then,” Hawkins said, 
and led the way out of the cave, after 
we had blown out the lanterns. 

Of course the sack was gone, but we 
acted as surprised as he did, tho I 
couldn't see what Bill was driving at. 

“But who would swipe it?” I asked, 
thinking it was my turn to say something. 

Bill straightened up and his eyes 
snapped. “I know!” he cried. ‘‘There’s 
a shovel down there behind those rocks, 
Somebody has dug up the monks’ gold 
and carried it away in the sack.” 

I thought Hawkins turned pale, almost 
green. ‘‘That—why,” he stammered, ‘‘you 
saw that no one has been digging in the 
cave.” 

“That’s so.”’ 
“But who would 
sack? And why?” 

Hawkins smiled, tho he worked hard for 
it. ‘You have treasure on the brain,” he 
said. ‘‘Whose shovel was it?” 

“I don’t know,” Bill said. 

“What did you do with it?’ 

“Left it.’’ 

“Rather strange,’” Hawkins said, ‘But 
I guess your monks’ gold has not been 
disturbed. I believe I will take this old 
bird over the hill and set a trap.” And 
he picked up the rooster and moved away. 

We went toward home and when we 
were well in the woods Bill dropped to 
the ground. “Watch him!” he whis- 
pered, and we crawled back thru the un- 
derbrush until we could see the cave. It 
must have been half an hour, and it was 
almost dark, before Hawkins came in 
sight again. He took a good look around, 
then got his shovel from behind the rocks 
where he had left it the night before and 
almost ran back to the cave. We wanted 
to follow, but didn’t dare, so we lay there 
hardly breathing. In a few minutes he 
came out, put the shovel back and went 
down the hill. 

‘What do you make of it?” I whispered, 
for it was mighty strange. 

“Speck,” and Bill was so excited that 
his voice shook, “he’s got a line on that 
money. He was scared blue when I 
bluffed him into thinking that somebody 
—perhaps Moon—had got it.” 

“Then he must think it is there.” 

“He knows it is!’ 

‘“‘Why doesn’t he go after it like a man? 
He doesn’t have to steal it.” 

“Seratch your head and get slivers in 
your fingers! Don’t you see that there 
are two of them who know about it and 
each is trying to get it all? I don’t know 
who the other one is, but it will pay us to 
watch.” 

Which seemed to be about all we were 
good for. 


Bill drew down his face. 
swipe an empty old 


CHAPTER ViI—FERRETS AND FIRE 
“ E’VE got to ferret this out,” Bill 
W cae that evening, when we were 
alone at the dining room table getting our 
arithmetic. 





“Sure,” I agreed. ‘‘And it would be a 
hanged sight easier if the man who wrote 
this book hadn’t had so many registerg 
and stairways in his house.” 

“I mean the money.” ; 

‘Well, multiply the number of breadths 
of carpet by——” 

“Oh, you elegant ivory dome! I’m talk- 
ing about the money in the cave.” 

“Why don’t you say what you're talk- 
ing about? What is a ferret, anyway?” 

“A gort of little weaselish animal that 
catches rabbits.” 

“It’s a cinch to catch rabbits; but we’re 
up against foxes.” 

“They can be caught, can’t they?” 

“If you know how.” 

‘Then we can catch them.” 

“Don’t be so sure.” 

“I can prove it by geometry.” Bill 
looked as wise as a carload of Solomons, 
“You never studied geometry.” 

“Nor you, either.” 

“That don't make any difference; J 
know how it goes. Two things that are 
equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other. See?” 

“No.” 

“This is the answer: We are after 
foxes; foxes can be caught; therefore we 
can catch foxes.” 

What a fool idea! ‘‘Rooty toot!’ I told 
him. “Pig’s necktie! Bunk! Two things 
that are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other, eh? The goat has 
whiskers; your grandfather had whis- 
kers; therefore your grandfather was a 
goat.” 

“Say that again,” Bill 
sassy voice, 

“What's the use?” I said. 
proved by geometry.” 

He turned up his nose in that superior 
pious way people have when they are 
stumped. ‘You are a very ignorant per- 
son,” he/ sniffed, and kept quiet after 
that, so I had a chance to do my exam- 
ples.” 

I was just as interested in the cave 
dicker as he was and just as curious to 
know what Cousin Bertie was up to, but 
I knew it would take something besides 
geometry to untie the bag and let the 
cat out. And I didn’t see how we were 
going to cut-a very wide swath as we 
were, We had to go to school and do 
considerable chore work at home, it was 
dark both ends of the day that time of 
year, and, all in all, we didn’t have much 
chance to keep an eye on things. To 
handle such a case you have to be on the 
job. I never read of a detective or treas- 
ure hunter who kicked up much dust 
feeding hens and learning the capitals of 
the western states and figuring how many 
yards of carpet it would take to cover 
the floor of somebody's bedroom. There 
ought to be a law against boys studying 
until they get grown up and don't have 
s0 many important things to look after. 

The trouble is that when people get old 
enough to vote they are pig headed and 
think their own business is all that counts 
and that boys’ affairs are oniy fit to 
laugh at. Which was just the reason we 
didn't say anything about the rat we 
smelled. I don’t remember how long it 
was, but it seemed a thousand and one 
years before anything happened. We 
went up to the cave and dug around 
some, but we couldn’t help feeling that 
the gold was where we least expected it 
to be, so we spent most of our time try- 
ing to figure out where we thought it 
wasn’t. Hawkins was trapping all the 
while and we didn’t see much of him. He 
didn’t get many pelts, but he kept hard 
at it, at least he didn’t hang around the 
village. Neither did Moon; he was away, 
early with his lunch in his pocket and wé 
would not see him until night. At supper 
he would tell us what he had found dur- 
ing the day: the track of some river ten 
million years old, or some ossified fish or 
bug that had turned up its toes about the 
time Adam was a boy. He was expecting 
his biggest haul from the cave, but was 
saving that until rainy weather, for we 
were having Indian summer and he was 
making the most of it in his outdoor 
work. 


invited, in a 


“It’s been 


I’ WAS like a book to hear Moon -tell 
what the world was like when it was 
young. In those days there wasn't any 
weather bureau to regulate things so most 
anything could happen in the line of cli- 
mate. For instance, here in Vermont 
there used to be whales splashing all over 
the place; then the ocean went away 
somewhere and there came a hot spell 
with elephants and baboons and cocoa- 
nuts all around. Sort of a free circus, 
only there wasn’t anyone here to take ad- 
vantage of it. But pretty quick, say in 
a miliion years, the wind shifted to the 
north and it began to snow and freeze 
and that went on until the ice was a 
mile thick everywhere. That was con- 
siderable of a winter, but spring came 
after a thousand or two centuries and 
melted the ice, which formed rivers that 
ran wrong end to from what they do 
now, and the mountains moved like snow- 
drifts, and elephants had hair, and fishes 
had wings, and birds had teeth, and—but 
what’s the use? Anyhow, he told it as 
tho he believed it. He had books to 
prove it, written by men who couldn't 
prove it, and full of words as long as a 
wheel track. In the evenings he would 
study them and the stone bugs he had 
collected and look as peaceful and con- 
tented as an apple pie. Sometimes after 
supper he would go down and explain 
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ALLACES’ FARMER, January 15, 1926 













AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 


tested. 

When.vyou 
MORE buy the 
WATER Aermotor 
you buy a 
WITH machine that 
has been sub- 
winD ooo 

of serv 

WIND and wear, 
Completely 
and perfectly self-oiling and 


self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the ARermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 

Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 


AERMOTOR ¢ co. 


ioe City iitaneapelie Oeuend 
Backed atest experience 
in bul om otest windmills. 












smoke House. 


OWEST priced P le Smokehb 
Can be Seed either in or out of doors. Thousands 
in use, Made i in Send id 6 6 hog sizes. Smoke thorough- 
coo before reaching meat 
a amber—gives extra fine flavor. 
Absolutely fire-proof; wonderfully 
fine storage p. after meat is 


smoked. 

VALUABLE BOOKLET gi 
= _ supeheneune. ~ by 
ow to doub og profits by 
selling ‘ome cured eh k—aleo 
gives prize winning recipes for 
curing meat, 

Write for descriptive folder and 
prices — we can Save you money. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPAKY 
219 W. 7th St. Washington, lowa 
























Does Seeding, 


Cultivating and 
Lawn Mowing with 
great saving of time 
and effort. All it 
needs is a guiding 
Gasoline 
does the 


hand. 
power 


Attachments 
for different jobs are 


work, 


instantly inter- 
changeable. Many in- 
dispensible features, pat- 
_ ented arched axle, tool 
a power turn ete. 
A boy or girl will run it 
with delight. Write 
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these things to Kitty, who was greatly 
interested, so he said.’ 

But Bill and I were interested in other 
things and when nothing happened we 
got fussy. We had never been much 
scrappers, but those days we mixed things 
up at school and at home. Puggy Bean 
and I had two in one day and, if he did 
do a thing or two to me, I fixed one of 
his eyes so he didn’t have to bother 
nbout closing it for a while. As it turned 
out, I was glad it was only one for the 
next morning he did good work with the 
other. 

It was about half past five, and we 
were waking up, when Jim Bartlett 
helped us along by pounding on the front 
door and yelling enough to split a cord of 
wood, ‘Fire! Fire! Bean's house is 
afire! Mrs. Bean just run over to my 
house and hollered her house was afire! 
Bean’s house is afire!” 


“All right,”” Cash yelled back. ‘We'll 
be there.” 
“Hi!” Jim whooped. ‘“Bean’s house is 


afire! Mops. Bean just told me her house 
was afire! Do you hear?” 

“T ain’t deef nor dead,’’ Cash yelled. 
“Pretty likely I hear you.” And Jim 


went on down the street wide open. 

It doesn’t take long to dress at such a 
time and before Cash could get into his 
clothes and open the door Bill and I 
were down the woodshed roof and hipper- 
ing for Bean’s. It was dark as pitch, but 
lights, were blinking in most of the 
houses; people were diving out of and 
into clothes without stopping to pull the 
shades, their shadows dancing on the 
walls’ like lunatics; men were popping 
out of doors, wiggling into coats and 
yanking at suspenders; the clatter of tin 
pails, the clumpety-clump of rubber boots 
and the rattle of ladders being dragged 
along the ground was on all sides. Ev- 
erybody was yelling, ‘“‘Bean’s house is 
afire!"’ to everybody else, and, above it 
all, the church bell began to clang. 

There was no light in the sky, but 
when we reached the Bean place the 
bucket brigade was already getting into 
line at the well in the yard. 

“Them that ain’t got pails haul the fur- 
niture out!’’ Caleb Howes shouted, and 
some of us rushed for the house, Caleb 
was sort of fire chief and jumping upon 
the well curb he yelled, ‘All ready, boys, 
start the water!” 

“But where’ll we start it to?” Gilly 
Cabbin’s voice squeaked in the darkness. 
“Whereabout's the fire?” 

“In the house.” 

“Upstairs or down?” 

“f{ dunno. Find out. Git in line, there, 
boys, ready to attack the vital p’int.” 


HE men got in line with their pails 

full, Jim Barnes ahead with a ladder, 
which was shown by the kitchen door fly- 
ing open and letting out a wedge of light 
from a lamp on a table. Mrs. Bean, who 
wasn't thin, stood in the doorway, an 
old coat on over her nightgown, her hus- 
band's rubber boots on her feet, in one 
hand a pitcher of milk and in the other 
Pharaoh's horses. Behind 
her was Puggegy, his eye still closed, car- 
rying a hymn book and a bucksaw. His 
mother always said he was musical and 
that proved it. 

‘“‘Where’s the fire?’ Gilly squeaked and 
Caleb roared, like a soprano and bass 
duet. 

“In Wilfred’s rvom!"" She dropped the 
pitcher and picture and began motioning 
with her hands. ‘In Wilfred’s room.” 
(Wilfred was what they called Puggy at 
home.) “Are you fat, lazy men going to 
stand there and let this house burn to 





the ground when my husband is away 
and - 
But Jim had slammed the ladder 


against the side of the house and was go- 
ing up, followed by the men. They 
smashed the chamber window and 
climbed in, spilling the water on those 
below who swore and spilled theirs on 
those farther down. Bill and I had 
dodged into the house and up the back 
stairs, arriving in Puggy’s room as soon 
as the others. It was dark there and 
everyone was rushing around, bumping 
into each other and the furniture, cussing 
and spilling water—but there was no fire 
in sight. 

“Where the devil is it?’’ someone asked, 
sounding as tho he spoke from under the 
bed. 

“Fetch a light so we can find it?’ an- 
other said. 

“You don’t want a light to look for a 
fire, you blockhead.” 

“Well, what do you want—a thermom- 
eter?” 

All the while more men were coming 
up the ladder and as the room got 
crowded some one found and opened the 
door into the next chamber. It hap- 
pened that that room was unused and 
Mrs. Bean had spread shell beans to dry 
all over the floor. No one could see the 
beans, but when the first man stepped 
upon the dry pods they began to crackle. 

That man must have been Jim Barnes, 


for his big yoice boomed out, ‘‘Here it is! 
I can hear it! This way with your wa- 
ter! Come——” Splash! Kerswak! 


Jim’s voice died out with a sound like a 
choked chicken. 

The crackling grew as more firemen 
stumbled into the room, all talking. 

“I can hear it.” 

“But there ain't any smoke.” 

“Must be in the partitions.”’ 

“Fetch a crow bar.” 

“An axe is better.” 
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Give your radio set 
more power 


with one new 
Radiotron! 


Drive a car uphill beyond its 
power—and the motor knocks. 
Drive a radio set beyond its 
power—and the last tube chokes. 
But change one single tube in 
the set—and you have the power 
you need for greater volume and 
finer tone. Ask any radio dealer 
how to use a new power Radio- , 
tron in your set. 


Radiotron UX-112 


The new storage battery power 
Radiotron UX-112 may be used in 
sets that use Radiotron UV-201-A. 


Radiotron UX-120 


The new dry battery power Radio- 
tron UX-120 may be used in 
sets that use Radiotron UV-199 
or Radiotron WD-11 (or WD-12). 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA - 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


A-Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOLAS 
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“FOR THE LAND’S SAKE” 


Soil must have nitrogen to keep up the fertility. 
McQueen's Inculator insures asupply. Use it and 
see the heavy growth of nodules. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or Money Back. If your dealer does 
not have it, we will see that you get it. 


Sold in 25c—50c—$1.00 and $2.50 sizes. 
THE McQUEEN BACTERIA CO., Baltic, Ohio 





For Clovers, Alfalfa, Soy 


Beans, Cow Peas and 
other Legumes 



































EveryDollar <«_ 
spent for Good Fence ) 
is money saved / 


Good fence means that your farm has greater market 
value; no damaged crops; no loss from overfeeding; no 
hard feelings between neighbors. Unless your farm is well fenced, 
crops cannot be properly rotated or hogged down. You know 





these as well as many other benefits of good fence—it is just a 
question what fence to buy that will give you the longest, lowest 
cost, satisfactory service. Before you decide on any fence investi- 


gate the new RED STRAND. With its much heavier — protec- 
tion and its copper-bearing steel, you can ort a years of 
extra service—and—in the long run; RED STR ence costs 
you much less than ordinary galvanized fence. 


aah ieiiietnhedd 
pet” Square Deal Fence 


Nationally known he. ty such as: etc. Buy Red Strand—you'll always be 
Indiana State University, C. F. Bur- pleased with your purchase. 


SS Laboratories, Madison, Wisconsin, 
K FREE to Landowners 





W. Hunt Co., Chicago, have made 











official tests, which ay 3 that age 

“Galvannealed” wire far out asts_ the Most ple on this new pat- 
ordinary, galvanized kind. “Official ented fence after gettin the facts, be- 
Proof of Tests’’ sent free upon request. cause of the distinctive RAND 





Don’t overlook these points: The knot 
that is guaranteed not toslip; full gauge Keystone > Catalog. (2) 
wires; stiff picket-like stay wires require of Tests."’ (3) Ropp’s Pm ~ 
fewer posts; well crimped line swers 75,000 farm questions. All 

wires that retain their tension, 3 mailed free—write for them. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3860 Industrial St. Peoria, Iilinois 


marking and the extra, quality, Prt 


























Always look for the RED 
STRAND (top wire). It's 
your assurance of a lasting 
and always satisfactory fence. 
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) at both ends. 
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+ 
“"Pain't safe to swing an axe in the 
dark.” 


Then Jim got his wind ack enough to 
- roar, tho he sounded sort of spluttery, 
"What blasted fool threw that water on 
me? I'll mop it up with him if it’s the 
Jast thing I ever do!” 

“I didn’t,” Gilly squeaked. “But the 
feller who did thought he was hittin’ the 
fire. We could hear it right here.” 

Br: “Hear it!’ Jim snorted, and added a 
word or two or three that smelled of 

brimstone. ‘You heard “beans. This 

floor is covered with dry bean pods.” 

We couldn't help laughing, and that 
@ased things considerably. Then we re- 
membered that we were there on heroic 
Dusiness and rushed for the next room— 
' and the next—Wut the fire wasn’t there. 
» Brom the chamber window at the farther 
end of the house we looked into the yard 
ahd saw, because there were several lan- 
terns there by then, furniture all about 
@nd Caleb Howes still on the well curb 
giving orders. 

Jim threw up the window and leaned 
out. ‘Say, Caleb,” he yelled, where the 
devil is that fire?” 

“You ain't seen it?” 

“No, nor smelt it.’’ 

“It must be ‘round the chimney. I 
@an’t see from here, but I'll send up a 
hook jadder.” 


MINUTE later a ladder showed at the 
A edge of the porch roof below the win- 
ddw and two men came up dragging a 
hook ladder, which they shoved up the 
roof of the ell and hung to the ridgepole, 
the bottom end resting on the porch roof. 

Gilly climbed out the window. ‘'I'll go 
up.”’ he said, seeing a chance to show off. 
And with a pail of water in each hand 
he walked up the ladder. 

When he got to the ridge he started to 
walk along it toward the chimney and— 
but what could you expect of a fat man 
carrying two full pails? He wabbled, 
teetered, and hit the roof sitting down, 
his feet up and the pails, at arms’ end, 
each side of him. He got a good start 
on an even keel, as the saying is, and 
when he hit’ the narrow tin porch roof, 
which was frosty that morning, he 
zoomed out into space like a foul ball. 
Up to then he hadn't spilled a drop of 
water, but when he cleared the roof both 
pails turned over and he went out of 
Sight in a nice little cataract. He wasn't 
graceful enough about it, tho, to remind 
® person of one of thoge water nymphs. 

We slid down the ladder to help pick 
him up—and heard him laugh. Exactly 
like a movie he had landed kerplunk upon 
@ sofa that had been carried out of the 
house not a minute before, and to be 
doubly sure that he wouldn't be hurt he 
had landed sitting down. Of course, the 
gofa was ruined, but Gilly wasn’t which 
was probably of more importance. 

Another man went up the roof to look 
for the fire and when he couldn’t find it 
there was a council of war. Mrs. Bean 
was asked what the blue blazes she 
Meant by starting a thing like that and 
after a goshawful fuss it all simmered 
down to Puggy. who had seen the fire 
first, or rather had been the only one to 
wee it. He said he had seen it in the cor- 
mer of his room as he lay in bed. So 
upstairs the village went and in the cor- 
ner of the chimney found a chimney with 
an unused stovepipe hole in it that had 
been plugged with a tin pail cover, but 
Was now empty because the cover had 
falien out. A few more million words of 
talk showed that Mrs. Bean had been 
Duilding the fire when she heard Puggy 
yell, and no doubt the flames from the 
kindling had shot up the chimney far 
@nough for him to see them, which made 
him think they were in the room. So 
that was that. 

In the yard again, Kitty Patch hailed 
wus. ‘Cousin Bert got very wet when 
Mr. Cabbins fell off the roof,” she said. 
“He went home and I am wondering if 
he needs anything. Will you boys go and 
gee—for I want to help Mrs. Bean settle 
her house again—and if he does, come 
right back and tell me.” 

We hippered over to her house and up 
to Hawkins’ room, where there was a 
Jight, without stopping to rap, and we 
didn’t make much noise because we had 
gone barefoot to the fire. When we 
@pened his door Cousin Bertie stood in 
front of his mirror with his nice black 
hair in his hand. He was bald as an egg! 


(Continued next week) 





TROUBLE WITH AERIAL 
A Kansas subscriber writes: 


“Recently we installed a two-tube re- 
celving set, and put up 90 feet of aerial 
with 30 feet of No. 14 insulated wire lead- 
ing down to the lightning arrester. The 
“pet worked well for a time, but soon went 
@ead. In testing out the set to find the 
trouble, we took the aerial down at end 
mearest the set and ran it slanting down 
to the set, leaving the 30 feet of lead-in 
off. and find that it works much better 
| this way. In order to get the aerial up 
higher and more out of the way, we now 
| Wish to erect it on the 30-foot standards 
if What length should we 
| have the aerials between insulators 
' which will make it approximately what 
In other words, does the 
- Bead-in constitute part of the aerial or 
' @oes the aerial include only the length 
«f wire paralle] to the ground? What 
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increase in value. 


crop the first year. 
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This land makes two profits for the settler 
—one on the crop and the other on the 
Close to railways, it 
can be bought at low prices and on easy 
terms. Further away, a farm can be se- 
cured merely by doing homestead duties. 


The Edmonton District produces most 
bushels to the acre and at the least cost 
per bushel, according to the report of 
the U. S. Tariff Commission, 1923. The 
land can be broken easily, and comes into 


Edmonton District Chamber of Commerce is a 





Worls aa Good Land 


~Close to railways and markets~ 


No better land for grain and mixed farm- 
ing can be found anywhere than in The 
Edmonton District. In some parts, it is 
open prairie; in others, a rolling country, 
lightly wooded, studded with lakes and 
streams, and with good soft water every- 


District. 


District. You 


land now, while the price is low. 


THE EDMONTON DISTRICT 


CENTRAL ALBERTA, CANADA 


Address JOHN BLUE, Secretary Edmonton District Chamber of Commerce, EDMONTON, Canada. 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, 
Alliance, Alberta, 
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Without previous experience in farming, 
Major Strange won the World’s Cham- 
pionship for wheat in four_years after 
settling here. J. W. Biglartds, another 
Edmonton District farmer, won the Grand 
Championship for oats at Chicago in 
1923, and at the same Show other farmers 
in this District won the first, second and 
third prizes for peas, 


Get this Book—it is free 


Let us send you our Book on The Edmonton 
Write your name and address on 
this ad., and mail it to us. 


If you are looking for a better chance, either 
for yourself or for your boys, you will be in- 
terested in reading these facts and figures, 
and seeing the photographs of this wonderful 


It gives impartial and reliable information. 
It has no land to sell. will welcome your inquiry and answer it completely. P 


Bays ?— 
“I came from Kansas in 
1911 and homesteaded 
here. Now I own 480 
acres. In addition to fine 
crops and good climate, 
we have roads and 
bridges built by the Gov- 
ernment. Here non-resi- 
dent landowners help to 
pay local improvement 
taxes. In Kansas these 
hee are all paid by 
wr — =iee 
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length of aerial gives the best results 
with a small set like this? 

“The trouble when our set went dead 
seemed to be in the lightning arrester. 
At least it worked only when the arrester 
was wired out. The machine quit work- 
ing after a light shower, and every shower 
seemed to affect it. Did you ever hear 
of water affecting a lightning arrester in 
this way? We are two and one-half miles 
from the nearest telephone and high 
line and so are not troubled with inter- 
ference from these sources.”’ 


The length of the aerial for a receiving 
set includes the lead-in or vertical wire 
as well as the horizontal part, and, in 


fact, the length of the ground wire from 
the set to where it makes contact with 
the earth also should be included. Your 
aerial as arranged at an angle would 
have a length of about 95 feet, and to 
have the same length when the aerial is 
raised to both standards again, you would 
have a 65-foot horizontal section along 
with your 30-foot lead-in. The exact 
length of aerial to use with any particular 
set will depend to some extent on the de- 
sign of the set and on the coils and con- 
densers used, However, your 90-foot 
horizontal and 30-foot lead-in will prob- 
ably be nearer right than the 65-foot and 
30-foot you have in mind. And we think 
your trouble is due either to the way 
your lead-in is brought to your set or to 
a faulty lightning arrester. You should 
have a good insulator at each end of your 
horizontal wire, then have a _ soldered 
joint where your lead-in attaches to the 
aerial, and if possible not have the lead- 
in come closer than two or three feet of 
the house will until it reaches the high 
grade insulator which carries it thru the 
window casing or sash. Nor should it 
come close to a tree and especially to a 
tin roof, gutter, down-spout or chimney, 





Even dry wood will absorb part of the 
strength of the signal, and very much 
more so when the wood is wet. 

Your lightning arrester trouble is not 
at all unusual. The points of the ordi- 
nary lightning arrester must be very 
close together to be effective for lightning 
protection, and any dust or water getting 
between the points short circuits the set 
and simply lets the radio signals go di- 
rectly to the ground instead of first go- 
ing thru the receiving set. The thing to 
do in such a case is to see that points 
are clean and dry and the proper dis- 
tance apart for that arfester, one thirty- 
second to an eighth of an inch being about 
the ordinary distances. If the lightning 
switch is not of the weather protected 
type, trouble can often be prevented by 
slipping a small tin funnel over the lead- 
in wire just above the lightning pro- 
tector and then taping the joint between 
spout and lead-in wire so as to make a 
water-tight joint. This will keep the 
water which runs dewn the lead-in wire 
from getting into the lightning arrester, 
and also will prevent sleet and ice from 
bridging over the arrester, and will help 
to give stronger signals. Care must be 
taken that the funnel does not touch any 
part of the lightning arrester or of the 
house, 





A green brakeman on the Colorado 
Midland was making his first trip up 
Ute Pass. They were going up a very 
steep grade, and with unusual difficulty 
the engineer succeeded in reaching the 
top. At the station, looking out of his 
cab, the engineer saw the new brakeman, 
and said, with a sigh of relief: “I tell 
you what, my lad, we had a job to get 
up there, didn’t we?” 

“We certainly did,” said the new man, 
“and if I hadn’t put on the brakes we'd 
have slipped back.” 
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Don’t Pay 
for 
4 Months 


So that you may see 
and use the only 
cream separator with 
a suspended self-bal- 
ancing bowl, we will send 
an imported Belgium 
Melotte Cream ara- 
tor, any model, direct to 
your farm and you don’t 
pay us for it for 4 months, 


Write for 
FREE BOOK! 


Write today for new Melotte 
catal containing full de- 
corigt on of this wonderful 








MELOTTE. H. B. BABSON, U. S. Mor. 
2843 W.19thSt.,Dept, 29-41 


My Gladiolus Book 
will help you 


I HAVE a the results of my 
lifework in originating and 
porns, gladioli into my 1926 
00k. It tells you why Kun- 
derd Gladioli stand supreme, 
Contains my personal cultural 
directions and describes my new 
“Wonder Mixture.’’ Write for 
it now so you can base plenty 
of time to choose the Kun- 
derd Gladioli you will want 
for your garden next summer, 


reas 
E. KUNDERD 
nue ‘Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
The Originator ‘of the iefed 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 
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Known for Reliability 


We specialize in Field Seeds. Our Clovers, 
Alfalfa and Timothy are standards for purity, 
hardiness and high germination. Samplesif desire d. 
Fire Dried Seed Corn. Wisconsin grown, 

adapted varieties. Stock never so fine. 

Prices low. 

Pedigreed Oats and Barley. We are 
headquarters. Also Seed Potatoes 
and Fors age Crops. 

OLDS’ 39th CATALOG 
Now ready. 96 pages, illustrated. 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, 
comple te list of best varieties. Bulbs, 
toolsand supplies. Send postaltoday. 


NY p AL, }.OLDS SEED COMPANY 


Drawer 56 Madison, Wisconsin 


CLOVER 


Ge es pdb gen A, —e bod will {~~ later. Act quickly 
now your Grose 
fin poy <a in arise tested lowa 
Clover, Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, ta, pen, Tigo y 


all til garden seeds. Our ee yok as i camplle oe ed 
A Eidlay exxp CO. Box 104 CLARINDA, a 


Stop Rupture Pain 


With This New Discovery 
1 Test it for 10 Days 


Rupture sufferers no 
longer need fear heavy 
lifting, long work filled 
days, as an invention has 
been perfected that not 
only retains with ease, 
comfort and safety but 
~~ as it retains. 

Tupture cannot 

“slip out” with this new 
discovery. Weighing but 
a few ounces, it can be 
It can be washed dally. 



















worn both night and day. 

Thousands have been healed. The price ts within 
the reach of all. Write todsy for 10-day trial offer, 
sent in plain, sealed envelope. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 282-C State St., Marshall, Mich. 





Kea Docs 


EAUTIFUL Collies and Shepherd pups. 
Natural Heelers. Picture 10c. 

R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 

Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 

when writing advertisers. 














Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Some men live to a ripe old 
age and some try to climb thru 
a barbed wire fence with a load- 
ed shotgun.” 














HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
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Contest closes January 20, so send your 
postcard right away. 

In case of tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 











NOT GUILTY 

Rural Magistrate: “I'll have to fine ye 
a dollar, Jeff.”’ 

Jeff: ‘I'll have to, borrow it off’n ye, 
judge.”’ 

Magistrate: “Great snakes! It was 
only to git a dollar that I was fining ye. 
Git out! Ye ain’t guilty, anyway.” 


MISSING 


A county paper sums it up this way: 

“Joe saw the train, but wouldn’t stop. 
So they dragged his flivver to a shop. 
It only took a week or two to make his 
Lizzie as good as new. But tho they 
hunted high and low, they found no extra 
parts for Joe.” 


CUTTING THE LOSS 
An old artisan who prided himself on 
his ability to drive a close bargain con- 
tracted to paint a huge barn In the 
neighborhood for the small sum of twelve 


dollars. 
“Why on earth did you agree to do it 
for so little?” his brother inquired. 
“Well,” said the old painter, ‘‘you see 
the owner is a mighty unreliable man. 


If I'd said I'd charge him $25, likely he’d 
have only paid me nineteen. And if I 
charge him $12, he may not pay me but 
$9. So I thought it over, and decided to 
paint it for $12, so I wouldn’t lose so 
much.” 


A MATTER OF CASTE 

As one of the great transatlantic liners 
came up New York harbor the other day, 
a grimy coal barge floated immediately 
in front of her. “Clear out of the way 
with that old mud scow!” shouted an of- 
ficer on the bridge. 

A round, sun-browned face appeared 
over the cabin hatchway. “Are ye the 
captain of that vessel?” 

“No,” answered the officer. 

“Then spake to yer equals. I’m the 
captain o’ this!’’ came from the barge. 


THE WHOLE STORY . 

A small boy who had recently passed his 
fifth birthday was riding in a suburban 
car with his mother, when they were 
asked the customary question: ‘How old 
is the boy?” After being told the correct 
age, which did not require a fare, the con- 
ductor passed on to the next person. 

The boy sat quite still as if pondering 
over some question, and then, concluding 
that full information had not been given, 
called loudly to the conductor, then at 
the other end of the car: ‘“‘And mother’s 
thirty-one.”’ 


AN ENFANT TERRIBLE 


Father: ‘How is it, Johnny, that you 
never get a prize at school?” 

Mother: “And that young Sammy 
Brown gets so many?” 

Johnny (innocently): “Ah! Sammy 


Brown has such clever parents.” 


IRATE 

The bride hurled the cookbook out of 
the window. 

After it went the remains of a Christ- 
mas pie. 

“Now,” said she, ‘‘just let me get one 
crack at the fellow who invented the 
phrase ‘easy as pie’.”’ 








FEEDING LINSEED MEAL = 


MUST BE 


PROFITABLE 


When It Is Used In Quantities Vary- 
ing up to 50% of Grain Rations Used 
by Successful Feeders Everywhere 


Pabst Holstein Farms Sometimes 


Use 50 Per Cent 


Mr. B. L. Cramton, Mgr. Pabst Holstein Farms, 
Oconomowoc, Wis., writes: 

“My opinion of linseed meal in test ration and fitting 
ration can be expressed in a very few words: “We 
cannot get along without it. 

“When we were strong after 7-day records, we fed 
linseed meal, increasing the amount in the ration grad- 
ually daily up to a — at times when they would be 
getting 50% linseed meal in a grain ration. 


Swift’s Head Cattle Buyer Recommends 


3 to 5 Pounds Per Head Daily 


Mr. Fred Stemm, head cattle buyer of Swift & 
Co., says: 

“From actual experience I have found linseed meal 
to be a profitable investment in feeding ‘all kinds of 
cattle from poor quality cows to best grade of steers. 
I also found that it pays to feed over the entire period 
starting with a a or two and gradually increasing 
to a full feed of 3 to 5 pounds, according to age and 
weight, during the last sixty or ninety days.” 


Doran Brothers, Ohio, Illinois, Hog 
Growers, Used 10 Pounds Linseed Meal 


to a Bushel of Ground Oats 
This ration, they say, makes a rich slop. They 
state further: 
“We give yearlings one pound per day at the begin- 
ning of the feed and the last 60 days increase the 
amount to three pounds per day.” 
They estimated that last year linseed meal was worth 
$75.00 per ton in feeding hogs. 
Let us show you how others have made 10% to 100% 
on their investment on Linseed Meal. Send the 
coupon below. Get these booklets—-and profit by the 
experience of others. 





COUPON 







Feeding line 9 
seed meal to NN, 
both beef and 
dairy cattle has often shown @ 
profit of 100%. 


feeding lin- 
seed meal proved worth $85.00 
per ton in certain Wisconsig 
station rations. 


Nebraska exper 
iments showed 
linseed meal tm» 

r ton more 
sheep feeding. 


be worth $13.00 
than its cost in 





Poultry specialists have found 
linseed meal especially valuable 


at moulting time. 









Room 1128 Union Trust vias. 


Linseed Crushers Meal Advertising Committee oerup-icuicaco, eumots 


Please send me without obligation either or both of the books I have checked'with an “X™ below: 


Oo Booklet *‘Dollars and Cents RESULTS as told 
by Practical Feeders, Breeders and Dairymen."’ Name... 
Booklet, “*How to Make Money With Linseed 
Meal,’’ by Prof. FP. 
W. A. Henry of the Recognized Authority on 
Stock Feeding—**Feeds and Feeding.”’ 


B. Morrison, author with Town....... 
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as Auto Mechanic 


Ican train you in 8 to 12 weeks 
and get you a job where youcan 
double your income. 







prices are much lower 


' “a thie yy 4+ on <— Gates, Md 


Wire, ¥ * s 


Rooting and paint. My new 


Read this letter from D. D. Torpy, Ca catalog is a money saver. 
one of my students: A Million Farmers Save Money 
“Ihave gotten a fine start herein pe 
the position you secured for me. too—quaiity and fatiat ented. 
Doing a lot of overhaul jobs and ‘ vom or ay Kew Gut Price WIRE CO. 
like my work fine. I want to D. D. TORPY Dept.2303, Cleveland, Ohio . 3 





thank you for the training at your school. It has 





doubled m Learning power.” D. D. Torpy, 
Lewellen, r. = 


Big Pay Jobs For My Graduates 


I have trained hundreds of men who are doing 
fst as well as Mr. Torpy. The auto business pays 
ig money. Always a demand for Lincoln trained 
mechanics. Money back guarantee if we can’t 
make you successful. Write for full information 
and tuition rates. Special offer for those who 





















write now. 7) 
Lincoin Auto & Electrical School 
2426 O Street Lincoin, Nebr. 
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General Price Outlook 


"PRICE es a WITH PRE-WAR 
WITH LAST YEAR 


‘The on caiess columns in the follow- 


with 27 cents in 1914, or — 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 








Kansas City 











Mixed clover, No. 1— 


St WEEK .ccccccvccctocs 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 504, 
light native gow hides at Chicago 13%«, 
home grown ‘lover seed at Toledo $19.00, 
and cotton at New York 20.7c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 60%c, 
oats 3544c, wheat $1.64. 


8.00 
MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 18.0012 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 


' gtudy. The first column gives percentage cates a price of $11.21 per cwt. for heavy Oe ae ee i 
: hogs at Chicago next May. May rib Week before ..scccece 


Present prices are of pre-war, and the ide basis indicate a price of fal ice— 
sides as a ba vate ¢ rice Alfalfa, choice 
gecond column percentage prices are of $11.86 


Week before ,cccesccoleces A 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
| 





' Ing table are worthy of the most careful 
EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of grain the last week in De- 
cember were 4,509,000 bushels, as com- 
Last week .....+e++e,+}21.00/24.00 pared with 5,566,000 bushels for the week 
the corresponding week last year. RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show Week before 2.22.17 1/21.00(23.25 before and 3,200,000 bushels for the same 
: The first thing to do in order to get the the percentage for week ending Decem- Alteiia, No. — — 4 a of nag A ne 
% 2 able is to note ber 26, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year sASt WEEK ..600000006+)19.00/ 22. we n ecember were 1, 7 
se — ae See's hole. For in- average for the corresponding week: Week before ...ccccce bushels, as compared with 762,000 bushels 
ee = OTS0Se GS & Wha. Coal and coke 92 per cent, grain 98 per | Alfalfa, standard— | the week before and 52,000 bushels for the 
@tance, Fisher's wholesale price index is cent, livestock 93 per cent, lumber qa Lent, week Siaepoccee se ltonere nai ba — wees experts of or foe 
: 2 W and 100 per “ry cent, ore 141 per cent, and miscel- Vee CLOTE ..ecicceesi1t-50 e last week in ecember were i 
mow 159 per cent of pre-war an P  peealpieniaies db. pP ‘aie bushels, as compared with 411,000 bushels 


cent of the same time last year. Now go laneous merchandise 126 per cent. Alfalfa, No. 2— the week before and 40,000 bushels for 


down over the list and see which products | NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New Last week ... 


mre above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
int of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
hat lumber and the wages of city labor 
tre above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, hides and copper are decid- 
edly below the general price level. In most 
@ases the failure of these commodities to 
gdvance as much as other products is due 
' to overproduction, 


York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
43c, week before 47c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 2444c, week before 23%c; eggs, fresh 


Week before 
Oat straw— 

Last week .. 

Week before 














the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the last week in 
December were 14,487,000 pounds, as com. 
pared with 13,139,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 13,707,000 pounds for the sama 
week last year. Exports of pork the last 
week in December were 7,281,000 pounds, 
as compared with 7,920,000 pounds the 
week before and 9,099, 000 pounds for the 
same week last year. 


Des Moines 


Chicago 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL firsts, last week 37%c, week before 38c; 
ducks, last a Ae da a tan ait Li S k R B ‘ 
epring chickens, last wee c, wee Corn, No. 2Y— 
before 31c. Last week ....| .81% Ive Stoc eceipts and Prices 
Week before ..| .82%|..... Hog prices are 107 per cent of the ten- 
9 Corn No. 3Y— year average, as contrasted with 90 per 
The Week’s Markets Last week ....| .77% cent for fat cattle, 103 per cent for sheep 
Week before ..| .77% and 111 per cent for lambs. 
CATTLE Corn, No. 4Y— The following table gives data as to 
Last week ....| .75% percentage of ten-year average for re- 
Week before ..| .75% ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
Oats— week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Last week ....| .43% Christmas week excepted. Each week is 
Week before ..| .43% compared with the ten-year average of 
Barley— the po kg: nome week, thus eliminating 
Last week ....| .72% seasona as. 
Week before ..| .70 
Rye— THOGS 
Last week . {1.07% 
Week before .. 1.06 
Waeet, Mo. 3 hard) ae ee 
Last week ast week . jl. ms -76 81% 
Wask betore ‘ ; Week before . “1834 1.77 |1.84 
Gooa— ae. FEEDS 
Last week 45) i 
EEE Week before 
WOOL AND HIDES Medium— 
Last week ... 
uarter-blood wool at meg 166 Week before 
Light cow hides, at Chicago 84 ! Common— 
Last week 
GRAIN Week betore 
At Chicago— Light weight beef steers 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 6) (1,100 Ibs. down)— Bran— | | January 1to 7 
Choice and prime— Las reek... .{29. 26.25/30.00 . 
7 Last week }11.25)11,75/11.4! Week “before. . 128. “BBl26. 25|30.00 SCATTLE 
Wheat, No. 1 northern Week before .38/11.62/11.; Shorts— | November 6 to 
On lowa Farms— Medium and good— | Last week... ./28.75|28.75|26.25]36.00 November 13 to 
Last weék | 9.12{ 9.82) 9.1 Week before. .(28.25/29.25 25.75136.00 November 20 to 
tees Cc Week before 5 Hominy feeda— | } Stee at " hang 
ommon-— as veek... 129.8 Le 1. .../30.00 ecember 4 oO 
/ : MILL-FEEDS LOSt WOK wccess 5 7.50! 6.7 —. pp Be xs 199, 50) ie OS fee 130.00 December 11 to 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee Week before | 6.50| 7.42] 6.< Oil meal (0.p.)—| { December 18 to 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee 3s 97 Butcher cattle— | Last week..../47 | January 1to 7 
Bran, at Kansas City 2s 90 Heifers— | | Week before. 
Shorts, at Kansas City 125 87 Last week . Cottonseed meal | 
Week before (41 per cent) , 
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present price} 
is of pre-war! 








present price 
is of last yr. 





Percentage 
Percentage 





| 
| 
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eo 
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| Fisher's index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 


_ 1,300-pound fat cattle 
4,100-pound fat cattle 
*Canners and cutters 
\Beeders ...... 


HOGS—At Chicago 


| Heavy hoes 
‘Light hogs 








Kansas City 








Omaha 
Chicago 








CATTLE 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | 
Choice and prime— 






































Receipts at 
Chicago 











Receipts at 
x other mkts. 


November 6 to 
November 13 to 
Novembér 20 to 
November 27 to 
December 4 to 
December 11 to 
December 18 to 











Des Moines* 





| Kansas City 
| Minneapolis 


| 


Milwaukee 





| 
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ab 
uy *SHEEP 
November 6 to 12 
November 13 to 19 
November _ 20 to 26 
November 27 to Dec. 3.. 
..175.00165.00 December 4 to 10 
***175"00165.00 December 11 to 17 
December 18 to 24 
January lto 7 




















HAY Cows— Last week..../38.5 


0. 1 timothy, at Chicago...| 140/ 109 Last week . 98) 7.45) 6.82 Week before. ./38 
Ro. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 132| 95 sg before | Tankage— 
nama Last 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Last week . 125! 6.50 Week 
carte weneeseeE: Week before 38| § Gluten— 
Futter, at Chic ago } 124) 106 , ai cee sluten 
Clover seed, at Toledo 199 98 — = papi -| : | [28-80 mal 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 114] 116 Week before 4.091 4.081 3.98 | —woek abe fore peli cap lees tds eeeelie ss 188 8.90 *LAMBS 
‘Cotton, at New York 153) 86 | stockers and feeders— *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; | November 6 to 12 
, at Chicago 113} 68 Last week all other points, car lots, November 13 to 19 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago Week before November 20 te 26 


Cows and heifers November 27 to Dec, 
94 Last week ___FOREIGN EXCHANGE December 4 to 10 


103 i 4.62| 4.75| 5.21 - - a —==== | December 11 to 17 
126 December 18 to 24 
January lto 7 











Last 









































*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
eeven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
5a week 
Week before 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week . vate - 
Week before ... Dritish sterling ex- 
Light (150-200 lbs.)— , ——— 
a 112.05 ¢ ast week 
eg 11.12 11. ‘50 Week before TESTS 
130 Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | French frane— Offering $200 in cash prizes, the Ayr- 
128 Last week te Me 5/12. Last week } +193 | .08845 : shire Breeders’ Association, of Brandon, 
: _ Week before .....)......-1_ 08725) : Vt., makes announcement of an essay 
139 Smooth and rough - heavy - —— contest for college. students during the 
142 al sows (250 Ibs. LIBERTY BONDS current year. ‘The Economic Value of 
147 Set week 42) 9.67/10.! Sa een Production Tests” is the subject selected, 
Week before “62| 9.15! 9.98 which permits the discussion of the mer- 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Pigs (130 lbs. down)— its of all the various types of tests, in- 
Coke, at Connellsville 140| Last week cluding cow testing associations, Scottish, 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... = Week before Danish, advanced registry and the new 
‘Copper, at New York Stock pigs— herd test plan. It is suggested that the 
Crude petroleum, at N. York| 188 2 Last week essays be limited to 2,500 words, and par- 
ticular attention is called to the point 


Lumber— Week _ before. ‘ 
ma pe. — Ss. L i . : 

Dougias fir (f. o. b. Wash U.S. Liberty 44's, second— that no breed partisan limitations are im- 
posed upon these papers. 


ington) | 168 WASptWeelk (sco cke cen |$100. i 69 
Yellow pine (southern) Week before 100.66 7 nee , - 
1x8 No. 2 common boards mediu mto prime— U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, third—! | The purse is divided into prizes of $100, 
Yellow pine (southern) Taat week 4.88115.50/14.5! Last week ae 100.00! 100.91 | $50, $25, $15 and $10, which will be given 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) .... | 5 Wee 2k before’ 14.80/15. 2 14 “5 Week before ' 100.91 | by the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association to 
Cement | Lambs, culls and common | a U. S. Liberty 414’s, fourth—! the first five students. Any college stu- 
Last week 12. Last week | 100.00, 102.00 | dent who has completed the work equiva- 
. - Week before 12.50/13 SOOT. 75 | _Week_before | lent to the freshman year’s requirements 
Bank clearings. per capita, Yearling wethers, medium | | and is in good scholastic standing is eli- 
of New c x i —— : ; 

month of November 291 106 sg, 8 som geen FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS gible for this contest. — 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Week before P Federal land bank bonds, due in 1954, greeny does igen ge al ocr Singer 
5 at New York ; 136 Ewes, medium to choice— | but callable in 1934, were quoted Yasy of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, at 
* Industrial stocks 120 Last week 95! 7.98! 7. week at $1.0254. Since these bonds are 4%, Brandon, Vt., on or before June 1, 1926. 
Railroad stocks soe | 2| LS Week { | per cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.38 per cent. Judges will consist of a representative of 
Feeder lambs, medium to | All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt the American Dairy Science Association, 
RAILROAD at .; Westets sates oh gen gen = | is and are now yielding 4.29 to 4.47 per cent. a brineegeln oh, editorial staff of a rec- 
corn and cats from Iowa to C hichen are Musk Hetore 4,88]15.50! ognized agricu tural paper, and a repre- 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on | ———— alti! — LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD sentative of the Ayrshire Breeders’ As- 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all Liverpool—Last week $16.89, week be- sociation. Presentation of prizes will be 
age railroad workman is now getting classes of livestock are quoted at an av- fore $16.46. Chicago—Last week $15.00, made at the 1926 meeting of the Ameri- 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared’ erage of prices from common to choice. week before $14.62. can Dairy Science Association, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, January 15, 1926 
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If you would like to know more 
about Bonds— How to select them 
and why they are good invest- 
ments, or any questions on Bonds 
that you may want answered— 


JUST WRITE TO 


Geo. M. Bechtel 
& Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


IOWA’S LARGEST 
IOWA’S OLDEST 


BOND HOUSE 


(Hemera 


We are glad to answer your 
ae It is to our own interest 

at you know of the many ad- 
vantages of good Bonds. In our 
35 years of service, we have never 
had one loss for our investors. We 
have handled many millions of 
Iowa Bonds. We offer our clients 


lowa Municipal Bonds 
Sound Corporation Securities 
including 
Light and Power Bonds 
Industrial Bonds 
First Mortgage Bonds 


If you live near—come in! 
or 


Send for our 
Free Book on 


Sound Investments 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
Home Office 
Davenport, lowa 


Des Moines 


Burlington Dubuque 





















The Farm Share of the Na- 
tional Income 











(Continued from page 6) 

After discussing the value to the farm- 
er of reductions in the tariff, he said: 

“The farmers in general seem to be 
more favorable to the idea of elevating 
the price of farm products to the level of 
city products than to reducing the price 
of city products and city labor. This, I 
believe; would be more favorably received 
by labor interests also. The problem is: 
How can prices of farm products be made 
to correspond to the prices of city prod- 
ucts? The method that has been sug- 
gested many times is: Make the protec- 
tive tariff effective for those agricultural 
products of which we have a surplus by 
segregating the exportable surplus and 
selling it abroad for what it will bring, 
and levying an excise tax upon the pro- 
ducers of the given crop to cover the loss- 
es due to selling this surplus abroad at a 
price below the domestic market. 

“The export coinmission plan proposed 
by the late Secretary Wallace was neither 
‘price fixing’ nor government subsidy. 
It was not government subsidy for the 
reason that the farmers were to carry the 


cost out of their own pockets. It was 
not ‘price fixing’ for the reason that it 
did not propose to ‘fix’ prices. It pro- 
posed that. prices should float up and 
down .with the world price level, but be 


maintainéd some distance above the world 
price level by means of the protective 
tariff, just as the price of steel is main- 
tained at a higher price level in the 
United States than abroad and rises and 


; falls with changes in world condition. 
| Under the protective system it is not the 
price that is ‘fixed’; it is the relation 


between the price at home and the price 
abroad that is ‘fixed’. That is what the 
protective tariff has always done, and has 
never been called ‘price fixing’. 

“The whole problem before us is that of 
securing a fair share for agriculture. Any 
effective method of accomplishing this 
result should be acceptable to the farm- 
ers, but the time is past for political ges- 
tures and the pushing of ineffective rem- 
edies.”’ 








NORTHWEST IOWA SUGAR BEET 
TERRITORY 





“My work in Sioux, O’Brien and Chero- 

| kee counties in 1925 has convinced me 
that the deep, self-draining, mellow soils 
of northwestern lowa are permanent su- 

gar beet territory,’’ says Prof. C. L. Fitch, 

of Iowa State College. ‘This is subject 
| only to the tests by the chemists at the 
| sugar factories for percentages of sugar 
| and purities of the juice of 600 selected 


and labeled beets which we sent to them 


| for analysis We have secured up to fif- 


| teen tons of beets per acre, and an aver- 


age of about eight tons in this year of 


record dryness in northwestern Iowa. 


“Our work in Sioux and O'Brien coun- 
ties was with the Commercial Club, of 
Sheldon, with the co-operation of the 
Farm Bureaus of the two counties. The 


farmers who grew the beets were Theo- 
dore Detloogh, John Groot, A. 8S. Ruby 
and Robert Brewster. At Cherokee the 
work was in charge of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Farm Bureau, with the 
county agent as the direct manager, and 
with W. R. Montgomery and Carl Hein- 
rich, head farmer at the State Hospital, 
as the growers. 


hand labor, 
labor, and a moderate 
land rent in the worst season for drouth 
and stand-killing sand storms and at a 
lower price for sugar’than we have had 
for years. This convinces me that if the 
beets have the sugar and the purity that 
will enable the factory to work them, we 
can make handsome profits on this crop 
in the ordinary,season at usual prices for 
sugar. 

“IT would say that sugar 
be planted only in deep soils 
after a cultivated crop, following clover, 
sweet clover, or, best of all, alfalfa. The 
labor expense is too high to risk them on 
soils poor in fertility or with thin 
soils thet can carry a reasonable re- 


“These plots have paid for 


| the farmer's own 


beets shouid 


and 


sub- 


not 





' stand and get around two tons more beets 





lowing the beets. Clover also is benefited 
by the phosphate.” 


by the use of two dollars’ worth of phos- 
phate, and enoush will be left to more 
than pay the fertilizer cost in the early | 
ripening and increased crop of corn fol- 
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serve moisture. | 
“Getting a seed bed well connec sted to 
the subsoil and well firmed up to within 
an inch and a quarter of the top and 
perfectly true and level and free of weed 
at planting time. is one of the things — 
must become iniversal practice 
must get a stand if farmers learn to do 
this with sugar beets, they will be able 
to save more malf t! bill for 
ver, sweet clo ind alfalfa s 
stands can be secured with six pounds of 
alfalfa per acre if farmer will learn from 
the best beet growers. 
“Our tests show that acid phosnhate is 
needed for the production of sugar beets 
anywhere in lowa We ive a better 
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Let Power Serve You 


ependable power for your field work 
will cut your farming costs, free you 
from worries over labor problems, emerg- 
encies, etc, and give you bigger net profits. 


**Good equipment makes a good farmer better’’ ) 


TWIN & GIT 


Tractor in 2 sizes—12-20 and 20-35 
Threshers in 3 sizes; Trucks in 2 sizes ; 


Twin City Tractors have a fifteen year record of per- 

formance, dependability and economy that leaves ; 
no dgubt as to what they will do for you. 
They have features you can get in no 
other tractor—features tested and 
proved by thousands of farmers. 
The Twin City efficient power take- 
off greatly increases the useful- 
ness of a Twin City Tractor on 


your farm. 


Mail the coupon for free booklets. 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
Dept. WF-6 Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Houses: Denver— Des Moines—Fareo 
Lincoln—Peoria 


Falls——Kansas_ City 


Great 
; Salt Lake City—Wichita 


































Send your free 


booklets, 


me 


Size of farm.....cccosoud 
AMO occevesecucs soccesevee) 


Address 





This complete 8-room Fenner Home 
a wonderful value. Write for price 


delivered to your station. 





A Better Way to 
Buy a Home 


Buy at wholesale your WHOLE house, all at one 
time. Shipped to you in a complete carload at 
manufacturer's prices, direct from Fenner mill in 
the heart of the world’s greatest lumber country, 
Lumber cutto fit, so you don’t buy nor pay freight 
on waste. Fenner system of cutting and marking 
saves hundreds of dollars in construction costs. 
Buy direct from Fenner and get finest materials at 
lowest prices.“‘I have my house all finished and it 
is sure a wonderful house.I am well pleased with 
material. Have built it all myself without skilled 
labor” —writes Mr. Herman Tagge, Cairo, Neb. 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK ESTIMATES 


Send your lumber ind millwork lists to us— 
we furnish ae direct from Amer- 
ica’s greatest lumber market. We quote de 
livered prices direct to you. You get better 
materials and save money. Write! 


Send for FREE CATALOG [¥: 


FENNER MEG. CO., Box 1.4318 Portland, p ihe 


Snax ome 


15 years of Service to home buiiders 


FENNER MFG. CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 
id Free C atalog of Fenner Homes. 
a I pom 2 e 35ce for which please send your 
beautiful design book showing “30 Homes 
of Distinction.” 


finest 











Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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Sharpen 
own Discs 


Own 

















Save money wi 
Easily operated yt hand or bes power, 
of best tool steel: can be resharpened. 
regulates cut. Money back if not me Sh 
your discs this winter. Order or ask 
alog. Farm Tools, Harness, y~4y 


Brown Lvnch Scott Co., 518 Main St.. 








At last a pee. sani> 
tary i 
DELOUSER _ 
1 gal. KILLABUG will delouse 
fifty head of mixed live stodk 
Prices fc 
1 Gal. and Sprayer, 63.25 


§ Gal. anc Sprayer, $6.7§ 
Check With Order o C.0..D, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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The Reliable Alta Adjustable F 
Ballt of sel 
ed lum li 
sizes, 4 ft. 6 

















ase = of feed. 
Also maker of Breeding Crates and Collapsible 
ping Crates. Ask your dealer or write for special 
prices. PKTER JENSEN, Box B. 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES. 
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No advertisement for less t ’ 
-mecepted. Check must be attached. Please 
. type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


SOUND bonds combine the advantages 

of security, fair rate of return and mar- 
ketability. Write for list of offerings. 
James A. Cummins & Co., Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines. 

‘ONDS of responsible communities and 

corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Pelk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


, COMMISSION HOUSES ~ 


| WHO; Bankers’ Life radio station, Des 
Moines, broadcasts poultry and produce 
kets daily, furnished by Coyne & Nev- 

Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 

rite for shipping tags and information. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


| SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
: from heel driving parents. We are over- 
| stocked and must move these pups. Write 
) for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
4 » A wonderful selection in whites 
) @nd sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
’ nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
IGREED German Police pups; make 
ideal companions, stock dogs, watch 
@ogs; easily trained, intelligent, reliable. 
| Write. Prices reasonable. Harold Pirtle, 
loomfield, lowa. 
GLISH & Shepherd pups, nicely y marked, 
* from best heeling stock. Write me first 
before you write elsewhere. Gerhard 
| Wolter, Hamburg, Minn. 
) NOWPFOUNDLAND male pups, $10; fe- 
». males, $8; German Police pups, males, 
j 25; females, $15; also bred Police female, 
loemendaal Kennels, Alton, lowa. 
) COLLIES—Beautiful purebred puppies; 
the intelligent, long-muzzled kind; $5 to 
$12. Will =p on approval. Percy Peter- 
_ Bon, Satie nder Jowa. 
































pups, $5 
each; ag months a. HL. i Wohls- 


+ 
i dorf, Cresco, Iowa. 
- a 
‘ FARM LANDS 
ALABAMA a 
)LIME land dairy farms in black soil belt 
+ of Alabama; mild climate; long grow- 
Sang season. Alfalfa and legumes grow 
Pmaturally. Stock and dairy products at 
| lew cost. Whole-milk market and nearby 
» creamery pay good prices. Good roads, 
egechool, churches, Pleasant living condi- 
S Prosperous northern colony. Farms 
acre—new buildings at cost. 
field and information free. 
E zaene General Immigration 
Southern Railway Sys- 
2, i 








f COLORADO ae 
x WONDERFUL opportunity for : young 
farmers and others who have only a 
Uiittle cash. Highly cultivated, irrigated 
)farms, some with buildings, in Arkansas 
/walley, Colorado, on payments less than 
irent. Only 10 per cent down and 34% 
o"* to pay balance, 5% per cent inter- 
est. These lands have been cultivated 
for past 20 years, and last year produced 
Sed acre, 3 tons alfalfa, 10 tons beets, 49 
ushels barley, 77 bushels oats, 39 bushels 


4 


ring wheat, 47 bushels winter wheat. 
Dairy operations attractive Local milk 
condensories and creameries assure con- 
stant market. Feeding lambs and other 
H livestock profitable. Swine bring excel- 
Stent prices when bred for early farrowing 
and early market. Beet sugar factories 
‘contract for all beets grown, making 
beets an attractive cash crop. Alfalfa 
herd flour mills and grain elevators fur- 
i mish local market. Modern schools and 
@hurches. Good roads. Excellent climate. 
This eeertantty and the reasonable terms 
will make you independent in a few years. 
| We are not in the land business and are 
er tious to get the best of our lands in 
i nds of good farmers who will cultivate 
mame to best advantage to themselves 
| anc S community. For full particu- 
lars, write American Beet Sugar Co., 23 
iq Bidg., Lamar, Colo. 
j IOWA 
14960 ACRES, Floyd county. lowa: fine 
' buildings, excellent soil, one mile town; 
@onsider Minnesota or Dakota land part 
Payment. Owner, 4800 S. Colfax Ave., 
| Minneapolis. 








Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish ae these columes R 


RATE 8c PER WORD 7! 


foment and each initial or full no 
arse fe ® minimum of twenty words. Remittance 


ac’ 
Aavaptioing osdere, . orders 
this office not later than Th 


are gounted an Pat 


Ee bere te of ont. 
7, oi lays before date «f pubil- 


, 
NAME AND ADDRESS 
tof the aav 
as one wor 


copy must reach 





jursda: 
on, When writing your edvertisement give full details 
down and | sales. 











‘cultivation; four sets 























FARM [ LANDS | 


_ LIVESTOCK 


POULTRY 








CALIFORNIA 


DUROCS 


BABY CHICKS 





OPPORTUNITIES in Southern California 
are better now than ever for the man 
of moderate means who desires to estab- 
lish a home on a few acres that will in- 
sure him a good living in a delightful 
country. Lands are reason e in price 
and terms attractive. Crops best suited 
for different localities are well proved. 
Efficient marketing organizations are at 
your service. Southern California has a 
climate you will like—an enjoyable twelve 
months open season. There are thousands 
of miles of paved roads. Seaside and 
mountain resorts offer recreation for ev- 
erybody. Let me mail you our illustrated 
folder containing dependable information 
on Southern California. C. L. Sonareese, 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Cc thicago. 
KANSAS be 
32 ACRES, Allen county, Kansas; nicely 
improved, fine location, splendid land; a 
payment of $500 will handle it. Balance 
your terms; immediate position. Allen 
County Investment Co., fola, _ Kan. 
MISSOURI 
FRUIT and dairy farm for sale, $80 per 
acre. 18) acre farm in the best straw- 
berry district in the United States. Last 
year strawberries netted growers from 
three hundred to six hundred dollars ‘per 
acre. Twenty acres in apples. Trees 
just coming into bearing. One hundred 
sixty acres in cultivation. Extra good 
pasture, deep well and spring. Will make 
good dairy farm. Good market for cream 
and milk. No muddy roads. ~ Mild cli- 
mate. Good improvements. A wonderful 
opportunity. Must sell to settle an estate. 
D. W. Replogle, Carthage, Mo. 
SOUTHEA AST Missouri land; 22,000 acres 
of improved farms owned by city banks, 
at sacrifice prices; 10 per cent cash, bal- 
ance like rent; discount for cash. Cut- 
over land; no cash down; no interest four 
years, then 33 years 6 per cent. Free 
map and full information. Dept. 2, Him- 
melberger-Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo, 
SOUTHEAST Missouri — Rich, black, 
loamy improved alfalfa, corn, stock 
farms, large and small, at stealage prices. 
Mild winters; long growing seasons; paved 
highways; good schools. Write, Reece B. 
Gillooly, Charleston, Mo. 


10,000 ACRE ranch, $3.50 per acre; fenced 
with heavy woven wire; 300 acres in 

buildings; good 

grass, well watered, oak timber. J. W. 

Smith, Fremont, Mo. 

POULTRY Land—$5 down, 5 monthly, 
buys 40 acres southern Missouri; price, 

$200. Send for list. Box 22-8, Kirkwood, 

Misso (ee 

FOR SALE—Well improved 400 acre stock 
and grain farm, at a bargain. Address, 

Box 22, Horton, Vernon County, , Mo. 

NEBRASKA 

ON hundred and 8 sixty acres of land in 

Platte valley, in heart of alfalfa district; 














| one mile of town and high school; price, 


$165 per acre; $10,000 down, five, ten or 
twenty years on rest at 3 per cent. Write, 
George_ Riley, Overton, Neb. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


FOR RENT, to competent “livestock farm- 
er who can buy horses and machinery, 
960-acre eastern North Dakota farm, 
growing hogs and high grade Herefords; 
choice land, complete buildings, plenty 
good water, alfalfa, clover, corn, small 
grains. Share or cash rent. Strictly busi- 
ness proposition. References. James D. 
Brown, 932 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
A BARGAIN—480-acre farm near Ellen- 
dale, North Dakota; well improved, with 
modern conveniences, artesian well, stock, 
implements, feed. Price, $30,000, for quick 
sale. Owner, Chas. Wonderly, Ellendale, 
N. Dak. 








WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 
device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Towa. 
A PAYING position open to representa- 
tive of character. Take orders shoes- 
hosiery direct to wearer. Good income. 
Permanent. Write now. Tanners Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 1-300 C St., Boston, Mass. 
WE PAY $200 monthly salary, furnish car 
and expenses, to introduce our guaran- 
teed poultry and stock powders, cleaner, 
ete. Bigler Co., X778, Springfield, Il. 
BY APRIL, single man of clean habits, 
with tractor and general farm experi- 
ence. Good pay and permanent position. 
Box 113, Care of Wallaces’ Farmer, 























FOR SALE—Choice lot of Duroc Jersey 

gilts, bred to Fancy Colonel for March 
and April farrow; Fancy Colonel also for 
sale. F. W. Bauman, Lansing, Iowa. 
anna BU ERNSEYS 
REGISTERED Guernsey bull calf, nine 

months old; sired by son May Rose 
King 2d; dam making good record on offi- 
cial test; splendid type; price, $125. Geo. 
Nichols, Estherville, Iowa. 

HOLSTEINS 

REGISTERED Holstein bull, 12 months 

old, fine individual, two-thirds white, 
sire a 24-pound grandson of Duchess Sky- 
lard Ormsby, 1,506-pound butter, one year; 
T. B. tested; price, $100. Brookside Farm, 
Sheffield, lowa 


FOR SALE— A ‘fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Towa. 
HOLSTEIN heifer calves, well marked, 
high grade, Re ny weeks old; tested. 
Shipped C. O. $17.50 each, six for $100. 
E. 1 Howe y, 1092. James, St “Paul, Minn. 
JERSEYS 
REGISTERED Jersey “Hulls, moderately 
priced, from excellent dams; pedigrees 
and pictures furnished. Englewood Jer- 
seys, 226 West Fifty-first St., Des Moines, 
Towa, 
FOR SAL e—Registered y yearling “Jersey 
bull; "grands son Raleigh’s Fairy Boy; also 
five registered females, nine months to 
four years old. L. A. Whitacre, West 
Liberty, Lowa. 


SPOTTED POLANDS 
SPOTTED Poland China bred sow sale, 
February 3, 1926; cholera immune. Our 
herd won eleven firsts and four champions 
at the recent South Dakota State Fair. 
Write for catalog. Breeding stock for sale 
a ae times. Jay L. Welch, Letcher, S. 
a 


























MISCELLANEOUS 


WOOLENS for sale. Your annual op- 

portunity. For quick disposal we offer 
salesmen’s samples of woolen goods, un- 
derwear, hosiery, blankets, sheep lined 
coats, mackinaws, leather vests, etc., at 
third to half less than regular prices. 
Our price list of sample goods now ready. 
Send for it today. Minneapolis Woolen 
Mills Co., $12-A First Ave. North, Min- 
neapolis. 








BAGS WANTED _ vey 
Wh BUY “Durlap bags, pay freight. ‘on 200 
or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, 
Minois. Zs 
__ CLOVER | HAY _ nv 
CLOVER hay for sale; ~ three carloads N No. 
1 at $20 per ton, f. o. b. cars. Cc. EB. 
Heilman, Holstein, lowa. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale; ear lots. 


Winfield, Kan. 
INCUBATORS _ 


TWO 800 Schw: alge “Smiths; good « condi- 

tion; absolutely reliablé; wonderful 
hatches; must sell; bargain at $90 each. 
Bel n Ford, Grundy (¢ ‘enter, Jowa, 


POULTRY F FEED 


POULTRY Feeds— “Buy y your laying mash 
and other poultry feed direct from the 
manufacturer and save money. For par- 
ticulars, write to J. E. Hall, Sac City, la. 
TOBACCO 
HOMESPUN tobacco; smoking, five Ibs., 
$1.25; ten, $2; cigars, $2 for 50; pipe 
free; pay when received. Farmers’ Asso- 

ciation, | Maxon Mills, Ky. 
TYPEWRITERS _ 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, ete. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Jowa. 








Box 208, 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks, 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines. Iowa. 
Wallaces’” Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


POULTRY 
BLACK JERSEY GIANTS 














EVERY Iowa poultry raiser who wants 2 
better paying, more profitable flock, 
should write for the Wapsie Valley C hick 
Book. It tells a plain, honest story on 
how we have developed our purebred 
breeding flocks to their high egg profit- 
ableness. Special 15 per cent discount if 
you place your order for chicks now. De- 
livery any time you say. It will pay you 
to write for our new catalog, price list— 
and reservation order blank. Wapsie Val- 
ley Hatchery, Box 161, Independence, 
Iowa. 
WHITE Leghorn chicks from big white 
eggs; shipped anywhere C. O. D.; guar- 
anteed to live; low prepaid prices; egg 
contest winners for years; trap-nested, 
pedigreed, foundation stock; hundreds of 
cockerels, pullets and hens. Get our prices, 
Catalog free. Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ita See 2 
“MURRAY McMURRAY” baby chicks; 
over 40 different breeds. Purebred, se- 
lected, tested, heavy laying flocks; 100 
per cent ‘live delivery guaranteed. Big, 
illustrated catalog free. Very low prices. 
Also eggs, stock. Member International 
Baby Chick Association. Murrsy McMur- 
ray, Box 63, Webster City, lowa. 
ROSS Chicks—141,000 capacity; America’s 
leading egg strains; all varieties. Our 
flocks keep up to the highest standards 
for egg production and vigor. Prices ex- 
ceptional. 100 per cent live delivery pre- 
paid. Instructive catalog free. Ross 
Hatchery, Dept. D, Junction City, Kan. 
NOW is the time. Hatchery state ace- 
credited. Flocks carefully culled. Mat- 
ings studied. Stock true to type and ma- 
ture; not just common stock. Get early 
order offer. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Lowa. 
JUDGE Smiley's years of experience as 
breeder, exhibitor and judge, guarantees 
you the highest quality in baby chicks. 
Illustrated catalog free. Smiley’s Hatch- 
ery, Seward, Neb ae) 
SUPREME quality chicks; Tancred, Mar- 
tin. Parks, Tompkins and other world 
famous strains; sixteen breeds; prices ate 
tractively low; catalog tree. Meadow 
View Farms, Dept. H, St. Peter, Minn. 
PUREBRED chicks from state accredited 
stock; fourteen varieties; poultry man- 
ual free. Stouffer Egg Farms, Route 19, 
Mount Morris, Il. 
BETTER chicks; all kinds; our low prices 
will surprise you. Pictorial catalog 
free. Comfort Hatchery, 8S. Fifteenth, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
QUALITY s3aby Chicks from thoroly 
culled flocks; all leading varieties; send 
for catalog. Diehl’s Poultry Farm and 
Hatchery, Lanark, Il 
SHINN chicks are better, Leading breeds, 
$8.40-100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, 
30x 137, Greentop, Mo. 
LEGHORNS - 


MILLER at Hampton” ‘Says: “Write mae 
for White Leghorns from selected pens 
of heavy laying strains. Healthy, vigor- 
ous birds. Also for hatching eggs and 
baby chicks.” ‘T. Miller Poultry Yards, 
Hampton, Iowa. 
TOM BARRON White Le ghorn cockerels, 
from heavy laying strain, $2, $2.50, $3; 
reduction on numbers. Begs and chicks. 
Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 
SINGLE Comb Black Minorca cockerels, 
$1.50 to $5 each; the laying and winning 
strain; satisfaction guaranteed. Alvin 
Snyder, Boxholm, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
e~Woesn sn S080 0 0 0 08 8 2 eneeeaeu—5uyaenaaeee  _eaee_u_l_u lll eee lel 
Ss. C. WHITE Orpingtons, choice stocks 
laying pullets, $2, $3; cockerels, $2, $2.50, 
$3; reduction on numbers. Chicks, $19%, 
100; eggs. $7, 100. Mrs. Effie Wilmarth, 
Corning. Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 









































MILLER at t Hampton says: ‘Write me 
for details on Barred, Buff or White 
Plymouth Rocks; excellent. breeding stock. 
Also hatching eggs and baby chicks.” 
T. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Jowa. 
BLOOD tested Barred Rock cockerels; 
large, vigorous, well barred, farm raised 
birds from prize winning flock, $3 each; 
select March hatch $5. W. S. Austin & 
Sons, Dumont, Iowa. 
WHIT BE ~ Rocks; Fishel strain; large, 
heavy boned, vigorous cockerels; range, 
$3; select, $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. lL. Tompkin, Garrison, Iowa, 











A FEW very choice Black Jersey Giant 

cockerels, combining excellent type ana 
egg laying qualities; $5 and $3. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Shomont Farms, Monti- 
cello, lowa. 





CHICKS 

WRITE Peters-Poultry Farm for their 

new 1926 catalog that fully explains the 
unusual value of Peters-Certified chicks— 
sold to you with a guarantee to live cov- 
ering first two weeks, plus a guarantee 
covering health arnd heavy egg producing 
qualities. Ten popular breeds perfected. 
Special early order prices. Write today. 
| a Poultry Farm, Box 271, Newton, 
owa,. 











BUFF Rock cockerels, “$2, or $1.75 each for 
six or more; trio Buff geese, $12; Gray 
African geese, $3. This ad appears once. 
Henry J. Albers, Holstein, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Buff Rock cockerels; large 
boned, good color, farm range, $2 each; 
also Buff Rock pullets and hens, $1.50 
each. Mrs. C. W. Patton, Hampton, Ia. 
FOR SALE—Barred Rock  cockerels, 
Thompson strain; satisfaction guaran- 
teed; price, $1.75 each. Oo. C. Fuchs, 
Early, Iowa. 
RINGLET and Bradley Barred Rock 
cockerels; stock direct; large boned, 
from heavy layers; $4 up; satisfaction. 
Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, January 15, 1926 

















| Our Readers Market 


POULTRY 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


EXTRA fine Barred Rock cockerels from 
culled flock; Ringlet strain; $3 each; 





_ 








six for $15. Mrs. E. A. Fricke, State 
Center, Iowa. 

IMPERIAL Ringlet dark Barred Rock 
cockerels, $3 and $5; five firsts; best 
display in Corning show. Satisfaction. 
Mrs. H. B. Harden, Corning, Iowa. 





OUR Barred Rocks.were leading winners 
at Illinois district show, 1926. Cocks, 
cockerels, $3 to $10; hens, pullets, $2 to 





$5. S. M. Phelps, Monmouth, Ill. 

BLUE Jacket Ringlet strain of Barred 
Plymouth Rock cockerels, $3.50 each. 
Mary Churehill, Arthur, Iowa. 


BARRE D Rock  cockerels; ‘great at bone and 
fine barring. Let me write you more 
about them. H. A. Ward, Eldora, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
SINGLE Comb Red cockerels, direct from 
Harold Thompkins; big, dark, even-col- 
ored breeders, $3.50; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. B. N. Stephenson, Tipton, _lowa. 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels; direct Harold Tompkins strain; 
big bone; even color; $3 to $7.50. Jas, 
Gericke, 




















Indianola, Iowa. 
ROSE Comb Reds; fine, 





deep red; large 





type; heavy egg producers; $2.50, $3. 
Harry Kurtz, Cushing, lowa. 
WYANDOTTES 





MILLER at Hampton says: “This year I 

have some unusual bargains in Wyan- 
dottes, White, Silver Laced, Buff, Co- 
lumbian and Partridge. You can’t make 
a mistake by writing me.” T. Miller 
Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 


PUREBRED Rose Comb Whi 


Comb White Wyan- 
dotte cockerels; Regal 
seven to eight 





Dorcas strain; 
pounds; $2 each. Mrs. 
Ingvald Olson, Moorhead, Iowa. a 
SILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels for 

sale; from prize winning strain; large, 
well marked; prices reasonavle. BB ds 
May, C ‘olumbus City, Iowa, _ 


TURKEYS 


Bourbon hed da old h hens, 3, $7; 
Order now. Mrs, Frank 








SITs 
PUREBRED 
young hens, $6. 





Oldfather, Arlington, Iowa. _ 
W. H. TURKEY toms, $9 each; no hens. 
H. A. _ Wohlsdorf, Cresco, Iowa. 





______ MISCE LANEOUS 








LEG ffORNS, 0 Anconas, Reds, 
tocks, $13; Vyandottes, Orpingtons, 


W 
Minorecas, $14, 100. 
sweet clover, $4.20; 
ple, peach trees, 20 cents; 
25 cents; .raspberries, $3, 100. 
Rulo, Neb. 
EXCELLENT quality Silver Wyandottes 
and dark Rose Comb Reds; large type, 
well marked ‘cockerels, $3. Walter F. Sa- 


Alfalfa, $6.60 bu.; 
seed corn, $3.10. Ap- 
cherry, pear, 
Wiltse, 











ville, Salem, Neb. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put. 
you in touch with a market for farm 


land t that can be reached in no other way. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HIGHEST _ ‘quality sweet clover seed; 
hulled and searified; North Dakota 
grown. Theusand pound elub- orders: 


99.5 per cent pure, $5.40 bush- 
el; fancy, 99 per cent pure, $4.80 bushel; 
ordinary, 94 per cent pure, $3.60 bushel; 
small lots, cent pound more. sags free. 
Send for samples and delivered prices. 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, Agricultural 
College, Fargo, N. D. A co-operative 
organization. 
MR. FARMER! Schumacher’s oats out- 

yield common oats from 10 to 25 bushels 
per acre. Four new varieties, long root 
system, stiff straw, large kernel, for all 
kinds of soils. Buy direct from grower. 


extra fancy, 








Hull-less, Great pig and chicken feed. 
Oats folder free. Wm. Schumacher, Dept. 
1, Readlyn, Towa. - 

NEW fruit varieties and bargain ~ prices 


New Caco (red) 
75 cents, ten for 
25 cents, 


on first quality stock. 
grape, two-year, No. 1, 
$7; Beta grape, two-year, No. 1, 


twelv@ for $2.50; Zumbra cherry, 80 cents. 
twelve for $8. See our advertisement on 


page 26. srand Box 418, 


Faribault, Minn, 


ALFALFA seed, 
clover, $4.50; 
clover, alsike, 
Order samples. 
omn, Kan, 
CLOVER 
white 
othy; high germination 
guaranteed; ask for 
Farms, Chester Fowler, 
Manager, 


Nursery Co., 





.; Searified sweet 
also bargain prices, red 
timothy, ete.; bags free. 
Solomon Seed Co., Solo- 


$6. 75 bu.; 





Seed—Red, mammoth, alsike, 
and yellow blossom sweet; tim- 
and purity tests 
samples. Jean 
Seed Specialist, 
Crawfordsville, Ind, 





CLOVER—Medium, mammoth, alsike, 
sweet, Hubam, alfalfa, timothy, rape, 
sudan, oats, barley, soybeans, popcorn, 
inoculating bacteria. Strayer Seed Farm, 


Hudson, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—IIMmois 

cleaned, red clover, 
and timothy seed; alsike, 
alfalfa seed. Write fer samples 
prices. J. W. Richards, Ferris, Til. 


RED CLOVER, $13; scarified sweet clo- 

ver, $4.80; alfalfa, $7; alsike, $11. All 
per bushel. Sacks free. Samples and 
price lists free. Standard Seed Co., 110 
East Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ALF we 95 per cent pure, 





grown, double re- 
mammoth clover 
sweet clover and 
and 








$7.50 








per bushel; hulled white sweet clover, 
95 per cent pure, $5 per bushel; track 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 
dia avn. 
BLACK Hills hardy seeds; Grimm and 

No. 12 alfalfa; white and yellow sweet 
clover; free samples. Sam Bober, New- 
ell, $.'D. 





SEED CORN. 

300 bushels seed corn for sale, 
sacked; 
Office, 


$3 bushel, 
samples at Wallaces’ Farmer 
M. H. Knudson, Greencastle, Ind. 








Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 


Central—Greene County, Jan. 1—Some 
corn shelling the past week. Corn 60 
cents, spring chickens and hens 20 cents, 
cream 42 cents, eggs 35 cents. Weather 
is partially cloudy and melting the snow. 
Livestock in good condition. Public farm 
sales. well attended and prices seem to 











local seed sold; demand not supplied. 
Stove wood selling at $4 per load, deliv- 
ered in stove lengths. Hens are starting 
to lay in earnest.—Wesley Kiesling. 


KANSAS 


Eastern—Jefferson County, Jan. 6—Corn 
picking in this locality seems to be about 


be good.—Mrs, A. F. Carl. done, but think the governmeyt report is 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Jan. 7— too high. I have picked in different 
Plenty of rainfall the past week, with fields and the yield wa 15 to 20 bushels 
warm weather, has taken much of the per acre, but some bottom fields more. 


snow, but quite a little left yet. Roads There are more sheep and cattle on feed 


getting bad. Much corn in the field to than last year. Most of the cattle are 
husk yet. Quite a few cases of corn | heifers weighing 550 to 650 pounds.—E, 
stalk disease among cattle, also of flu E. Perrigo. 

among hogs. The extreme weather has — 

made feed short for stock. Corn selling 

around 60 to 65 cents per bushel; plenty INDIANA 

for sale, but most of them holding for South-Centrai—Lawrence County, Jan. 


8—Have had some cold weather; warmer 
and plenty of mud the last three days. 
Very little rain; since December 1; only 
two inches of snow a few days. Practi- 


better ee. Not many fall pigs in the 
country. Eggs 31 cents, cream 44 cents.— 
John L. Herman. 





The ALFALFA 
that PAWS 





CXiner Auratra yields more and 
far mae bay than any other variety, 
to late fall--3 to 


ereCeAt, 
LOW PRICE! 
Seldom can you purchase 


enuine Cossack seed at the 
iow price we quote herewith: 
00 





log listing atl Gurney's nor- 
thern-grown grains, alfalf 
trees and shrubs. It’s FREE 


GURNEY 


SEED & NURSERY CO, 
125 Gurney Square Yankton, 5. D. 














Southern—Ringgold County, Jan. 8— 


eally all the corn in the crib. Wheat is 


Rain, sleet and snow, freezing and thaw- | standing the winter well. Butchering all 
ing for the past week. At present the Gone: aid’ mcat Of 6he int bone ae fae 
weather is fair. Farmers busy finishing ; : “ - egy d 


being fed. Big corn crop, 
hogs on hand to feed it to. All stock is 
healthy. Milk cows most in demand. 
Lots of eggs, and the price dropped from 
50 to 35 cents.—Clarence Scoggan. 


gathering corn and getting up wood, Corn with very few 
selling at about 58 cents. Corn sugar 6% 
cents per pound. Not many farm sales 
at present. Many sows will be bred. 
Plenty of rough feed.—Monroe Newton. 





Central—Dallas County, Jan. 8—Warm 
and foggy the first of the week, which HOW STEEL WOOL IS MADE 


Steel wool is becoming almost 
portant in our everyday life as sand- 
some losses reported. Not many fat -hogs : Automobile painters and wood 
left. Feeding cattle are in demand, but | finishers find it almost indispensable for 
not many available. About the usual | doing good work quickly, many using it 


made lots of water, that has now frozen, as im- 
making it difficult to get around. Roads 


are in fair shape, Lots of flu among hogs, ‘ 
paper, is. 


amount of feed. Some corn still out. | in preference to sandpaper for rubbing 

Stalk fields about cleaned up. Good seed é 

corn in demand and supply scarce.—H. C. purposes. Most people who have built 

Flint . radio sets or done other finishing jobs 
E on the farm are famfliar with its uses 


South-Central—Mahaska County, Jan. 7 


and its good points. And even the house- 


——We have been having quite changeable | wife finds it very useful for cleaning and 
weather—first away below zero, then | polishing kitchen utensils. 
thawing; the coldest so far is: 13 below But very few people have any idea of 


Last Saturday night we had quite 
which continued all day Sunday. 


zero, 
a rain, 


Many confuse it with 
fibrous or stringy 


made. 
which is a 


how it is 
asbestos, 











1g you are mechanically inclined 


write me quick. 75,000 men tell you 
\ THE SWEENEY SYSTEM trains you 








a few weeks for fine 
auto jobs—chauf- 
feur. welder, re- 
pair man— $50.08 
week andup. You 

ith 


easy itis to make 
big money doing work you 
like. to travel see the were 
own your own garage 
1. 


FRE Siiniy send name, today for big 


BOOK iss ss Val 














Quite a little of the deep snow has dis- | natural rock, or with mineral wool, a 
appeared and those that still have corn | fluffy material obtained by blowing air 
in the fields are trying to get it out. | or steam thru the molten slag or rock 
Quite a few are looking for places to | which forms on the top of a Wiast fur- 


rent; rent seems to be somewhat higher. | nace when iron is smelted. Others have 
There are several public sales. The roads | a hazy idea that steel wool is salvaged 
are in a frightful condition, being cut up in some way from the shavings and | 
during the wet weather and then frozen. | refuse from a machine shop. | 
—Laurence Scharff. Steel wool is in reality very fine shav- 
ian ings cut from specially tempered steel | 


ILLINOIS wire with a very sharp and highly tem- 
Eastern—Douglas County, Jan. 8—Thir- pered steel knife, and r@quires_ skilled 
ie ; workmen and expensive machinery “to 


visible, 
question 


ty per cent of the wheat is not 
owing to the late seeding. The 
is, Shall we sow spring wheat on the bet- 
ter soils? Corn 63 cents, wheat $1.65, : ea 
: o 4 fs noes ” - $ ‘ ed cotton. If you sink your hand in it, 
oats 34 cents, alfalfa hay $17, clover $16, : : : - : 
> 1094 ‘ an ; you find it as soft and yielding as wool, 
oat straw of 1923 crop $11, hens 22 cents, | . 
ce . ‘ | and yet each strand is of hardened steel, 
eggs 35 cents. A light snow this morn- | : . A * 
‘ on a0 > bane with a cutting edge like a razor. * Frm- 
ing and still falling. A few hogs ready for | - 
om : ished steel wool must be practically free 
market, No cattle at present ready to | 
; : ; from oil, must be clean and sharp, must 
ship and very few being fed. Brood sows | , . 2 on 
; ; | be composed of long, flexible fibers that 
selling high at sales, and many milk cows F ? 
selling as high as $90 on six months’ time will not crumple in the hand, and must 
vee ae re : * | be so treated that it will not rust on the 
—Zelora Green. , 
dealer’s shelves. 
The steel wool is made by mounting 
spools of specially tempered steel wire on 
a machine and drawing it under a razor- | 


It gets its name from its ap- 
when piled in heaps it re- 
much wool fleeces or card- 


produce, 
pearance, for 
sembles very 





NEBRASKA 








INTERFERENCE ELIMINATOR 
GIVEN FREE WITH EVERY 


_5- TUBE SET 





THs marvelous new 1926 5-tube set at ow 

ductory price saves you see to $100. 

value in the country Hew. 5 w improved circuit perf: 

by one of the worl: a urement v radio » builders. 

volume, Clear, true tone. Gua ti] 

ine bakelite sub-base and pan “ iyo engraved dials, 

Cabinet size 20« 10x85 Eiiainator for tuung out interfering 

stations free with each » 

FREE—9"e.' fresh Trek, Send name today for picture 
of a complete description yuaranteed and trial 
offer 


NAILOR RADIO COMPANY, 
444 Produce Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 











Northern—Holt County, Jan. 8—Un- 
usual weather for this time of the year. 
Sunday night it rained during the entire the 
night. Warm, spring weather, reminding | series of tiny 
us of February weather in Iowa. Today 200 to the inch. 
is somewhat colder and there is alight under this knife, fine threads-or strands 
snow. As far as/I am informed, no loss of steel are shaved from the steel and 
of cattle by corn stalk disease, and fields form steel wool. It is estimated that the 


like knife. The edge of this knife under 
microscope is seen to consist of a 
ridges ranging from 80 to 
As the wire is drawn 


above normal for pasture. Merchants ad- wire comes in contact with the knife 
vise us the holiday trade was the largest about 75 times before the wire is worn 
for ten years. ‘Top hogs sold in O'Neill, down. 








Saturday, for $10.80 per cwt. Demand = 
good for stock hogs; selling readily at at- 
tractive prices. Shipping many out of ae DICKEY Glazed steyi tel 7 | 
Holt county for feed yards. Some feeders z 
here are shipping in corn from other 
points in Nebraska where the corn crop 
is normal or above normal, at 70 to 72% 
cents per bushel at home railroad station. 
—Alex. R. Wertz. 


No. D 


Ss; 
Gives Cormpleta infor information 
and price at your 


station. 
W.S.DICKEY CLAY MFG.CO. 
Established over rey 


MISSOURI KANSAS CITY, er 


Northern-—Adair County, Jan. 8—We are 
having some milder weather, and most of 
the snow is gone except where there were 
large drifts. Some are not done husking 
corn yet. Not much corn going to mar- 
ket. There is lots of shock fodder yet. 














SEED-CORN-TESTER 
BRIDGE Bedford—lowa | 


Not many farm sales. More than the 
average number of brood sows are being 
kept. Roads are in a rough condition.— 


Earl Watkins. 
Northwestern—Harrison County, Jan. 8 









—Very nice for January. Some mud, then 
froze up rough. Had a rain the gights of 
January 2 and 3. Hogs scarce. Corn The only way to Fle 


doing well. No sick hogs bed ear ne a lose 


little corn not gathered. 
oats 40 cents, eggs 30 
light hens 17 
cream 40 


plentiful. Stock 
reported. Some 
Corn is 60 cents, 
cents, heavy hens 22 cents, 
cents, heavy springs 22 cents. 
cents.—S. Meredith. 
Central—Moniteau County, Jan. 7—The 
weather is good; ground muddy; roads in 
bad shape. Practically no public sales or 
exchanges of land. No sickness among 
livestock. Cattle in good shape. Fulghun 


Soil or Water method. 


the largest. 


A 
year in p 





g crisp, 


after corn testing is over? Write for 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO. 








This is the worst pag ey for poor seed corn. 


of jo" to ate bushels. The well- Acro 4 
Close-To-Nature tester makes vitality test in 3 to4 days and 
a test in 2 to 3 days. 4, Aaageee to the Sawdust, 


Gee To-laire Seed Tester 


The most practical, efficient, useful, and cheapest. 
A permanent investment every month in = 


SPROUTED GATS FOR EGGS 
Why not buy a machine that will continue to make money 





FREE TRIAL 
of these ELEVATORS 


A free demon- 
stration ON 
YOUR OWN 
FARM will pos- 
itively convince 
you that our ALL 
STEEL PORT- 
ABLE and it. 


TYPE clevators 
arethe most 
DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL 
and EFFICIENT. 
A triple guarantee is furnished, backed by the 
oldest manufacturersof farm elevators. Thousands 
of satisfied users statements to be 
FACTS, You CAN,TOO. J ust a postalcard or letter 
will bring you full information about our products. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


204 McMunn St. - Bloomington, Il. 





each ear, for every 


a sure crop, get the 


circular and prices. 
12 FRONT STREET 








seed oats selling at $1 per bushel. All 




















- TE CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
r.17—Escher & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 
r. 18—W. M. Rowles & Son, Onawa, Ia. 

SHORTHORNS 
Feb. 4—Marshall Co. Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Assn., Geo, H. Lewis, Mgr., Mar- 
shalitown, low 


| Mar. 10—Iowa State Sale, Des Moines. 


Plas. 


“a 


| Feb. 10—Ed Thurm, 


~ Jan. 20—G. 
- Jan, 22—John Conrad, 


Feb. 3—E. C. Forest, Mt. 


Ee 18—Kenneth Marsh, 


Tow 
gay "og —Blanke Bros., 


i@very simple and 


; justment and care of tools, the 
) mental tool 


painting and glazing, 
) forge work, pumps and pump repair, har- 


Mar. 1i—Interstate Breeders’ Association, 
Annual Bull Sale, Sioux City, Iowa; Jos. 
F. Brenner, Secretary-Manager, Maple- 
_ton, lowa, 

POLLED HEREFORDS 

Feb. 9 and 10—American Polled Hereford 

Breeders’ Association, at Des Moines. 
HOLSTEINS 

April @ and 7—Clark’s Holstein Classic, 

ond du Lac, Wis.; J. R. Garver, Man- 
ager, Madison, Wis. 

April 8 and $—Clark’s Holstein Classic, 
West Salem, Wis.; J. R. Garver, Man- 
ager, Madison, Wis 

DUROCS 

Jan. 19—Mike Trier, Keota, Iowa. 

. 20—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
an. 25—C. W. Handsaker, Nevada, Iowa. 
lan. 26—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
lan. 27—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
‘an. 29—-E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 

b. 6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 

b. 5—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
eb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


wa. 
b. 10—Ed Dimig, Atlantic, Iowa. 
‘eb. 10O—N. K. Nelson, Alta, Iowa. 
b. 12—Robt. Reed, Fort Dodge, Ia. 
eb. 12—Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, 


owa. 
b. 15—A. C. Brown, Perry, Iowa. 

b. 24—E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 
4—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Ia. 
6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 

POLAND CHINAS 
P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa, 
Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—Waggoner Bros,, Sutherland, Ia. 
Jan. 23—C. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
Jan, 26—Cox & Chafa, Keithsburg, II). 


Jan. 27—Lee Serven & Sons, Prairie City, 


Iilinois. 
Jan. 28—Earl Stanley, Alpha, III. 
Jan. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia. 
Feb. .enaugvene Bros., West - Liberty, 


*)—Griftin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—John He dricks, Cuba C ‘ity, Wis. 
Feb. 4—J. W. Jens & Son, sag, nag Iowa. 
b. 8—D. EB. Carlson, Lanyon, low 
b. 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
b. 11—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
b. 11—C. D. Freel, Runnells, Iowa. - 
.11—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, owa. 
b. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, lowa. 
b. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
| ‘Feb. 16—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia. 
Feb. 16—J. ©. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
Wisconsin. 
Feb. 17—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Lehigh, Iowa. 
‘eb. 18—Roy E, Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
b. 20—Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa; sale in 
Atlantic. 
b. 22—Gier & Tranbarger, Conrad, Ia, 
‘eb. 25—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 
gy mC. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 


b. "28H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
2 F. French, Independence, Ia. 
lenoetae POLANDS 
| Jan. 21—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 
Feb. 9—.J. E. Gast, Le Claire, Iowa; sale 
at Princeton, Iowa. 


Iow 
Feb. 


Waverly, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Massee & Massee, Nashua, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Holtz, Hopp & Byers, Avoca, Ia. 


4 ‘eb. 16—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 
"Feb. 17—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 


4 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
.198—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 
eb. 20—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 

cb. ideal & Taylor, What Cheer, 


Taintor, Iowa. 
~ 4—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
. 15— W. Jones, Ute, Iowa. 
b. 17—Klein & Granzow, Alden, 


Iow 
Feb 26—R. J. Eibs & Son, Laurel, Iowa. 


Iowa. 
b. 17—J. M. Sanders, Hartley, Iowa. 
’b. 17—H. E. Taylor, Dallas Center, Ia. 

CHESTER WHITES 

) Beb. 10—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

| Feb. 11—Irvin Frost, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
b. 15—John W. Kempe, Hinton, Iowa. 
b. 18—Dr. J. A. Swallum, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. 

b. 23—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
b. 24—Ea Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
beg 10—Dr. J. A. Swallum, Storm Lake, 
a. 


BELGIAN HORSES 
| Feb. 12—-R. F. French and O. D. Hillmer, 
Independence, Iowa; dispersion sale. 





AGRICULTURAL MECHANICS 
Those of our readers who are inter- 


» ested in the farm shop and farm repair 
») work will find much of value in the new 
) book, ‘Agricultural Mechanics,” 
f and published by 
| €o., Philadelphia, Pa. 


by Smith 
the J. B. Lippincott 
This volume of 360 pages takes up in 
practical way such 
every-day useful subjects as the farm 
‘shop and its equipment, the use and ad- 
funda- 
operations, geometry and 
‘drawing as applied-to farm shop and 
Duilding work, selection and use of lum- 
| ber, fastenings for wood, devices for the 
‘Shop, barn and dairy, poultry house, and 

“on, how to make surveying equipment, 
soldering, farm 


im repair, rope knots and splices, belt 
Jacing, concrete work, gas engines, and 
on. 





Notice to Advertisers 


who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue pata cers already running must have 
of such discontin 


above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 

ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 

to the electrotyper on Wed y morning and no 

changes can be nade after pages are made up. New 

Sdvertisoments, however, can usually be inserted if 

—_— late as Monday morning of the week of 
ue, 











WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 

H. M. Yoder, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moinés, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, iowa. 

J. I. Hoag, Atlantic, lowa. 

Frank O. Storrs, Care Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is igterested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services, There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. os 
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PETERSON’S SHORTHORN DIS- 
PERSION 


January 25, Mr. TT. K. Peterson, of 
Badger, lowa, near Fort Dodge, will dis- 
perse his herd of 75 breeding Shorthorns. 
It is a large offering to be disposed of at 
one time, and in all probability there will 
be bargains. Mr. Peterson is a man of 
large business interests, operating the 
bank at Badger and also farms stocked 
with purebred Percherons, as well as 
Shorthorns, and it becomes necessary to 
reduce his holdings that proper attention 
may be given to the balance. In estab- 
lishing this herd ten years ago, it was 
Mr. Peterson’s thought to advance the 
quality of the cattle in that section of the 
state, that land would become more prof- 
itable. With this purpose in mind, he 
builded a herd of Shorthorns of real work- 
ers. Eighty per cent of the herd is the 
get of the two former herd bulls, Money- 
musk, by Pride’s Best, and close up to 
Imp. Autumn Rose on the dam’s side, and 
Silver Star, son of the D. R, Hannah 
bull, Wildwood Star, and on the dam's 
side coming down thru the hands of 
Chandler Jordan and George Burge. Later, 
the present herd bull, Fair Villager, was 
purchased from the noted ,herd of Blair 
Bros., and in this sale will not only the 
get of this bull be well represented, but 
he himself will sell. He is a splendid 
roan, just past three years, and of the 
choicest breeding maintained in the Blair 
Bros.’ herd. There will be a sprinking of 
choicely bred Scotch cattle and a lot of 
the good old American families. Note the 
announcement in this issue, and get a 
request out for catalog on next mail.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


SPOTTED ARMISTICE DAY, 
FEBRUARY 16 

Your attention is drawn to the Spotted 
Poland sale of T Hayden, Creston, 
Iowa, on February 16. A choice lot of 
high-colored sows and gilts bred to Spot- 
ted Armistice, a great boar and the only 
son of The Armistice in the Spotted 
breed. Remember, Spotted Armistice is 
straight big type and a half-brother to 
Armistice Boy, the lowa and National 
grand champion in the Poland China class 
the last three years. Mr. Hayden wil 
have fall pigs at hand sale day to show 
that ieattet Armistice breeds color and 
type. Spotted breeders who desire to im- 
prove their herds will do well to write 
early for the catalog and plan to place 
some of this new blood in their herds. 
Watch later issues for more information 
on this offering.—J. I. Hoag, Adv. 

STANLEY’S CHOICE POLANDS 

On Thursday, January 28, Earl A. 
Stanley, of Alpha, lLllinois, not only 
is selling an offering of choice gilts, but 
he is selling an offering mated to boars 
that eliminate all doubt as to the values 
of the litters. There will be litters sold 
in dam in this sale, if they are given 
good care, that will make a name in the 
Poland breed for the man who has them 
I believe Ethel Hope and her sister and 
several of the other good ones in this 
offering, are carrying litters that will 
make any man more real money than any 
other investment of like size he could 
make. The litters will be bred right, 
and it is for the men of good judgment, 
the men of keen foresight, to get these 
litters, give them proper care and reap 
the reward which comes to those who, 
seeing, have the courage to back their 
judgment. Some gilts by The Highway- 
man, Giant Pathfinder, The Pattern, De- 
fiance, in fact most any line of breeding 
you want. Mr. Stanley has done every- 





thing possible to make this offering pay 
big dividends for the men who buy them. 

just want to add one word more in 
regard to Eliminator. This boar sired 
The Answer, first prize junior nude 
Iowa, 1924; second prize aged boar, 1925, 
at lowa and the National,-and Eliminator 
is the grandsire of Index. Can anyone 
doubt the breeding ability of this boar? 
Wouldn't you be doing your herd justice 
to have an Eliminator litter? If you can’t 
be at the sale, Earl will guarantee my 
selections, if you send me the orders.— 
Frank QO. Storrs, Adv. 


CONRAD HAS A REAL OFFERING 

On the 22d of January, when John 
Conrad, of Conrad, Iowa, drives out his 
sale offering for your approval, you will 
see one of the choice offerings of the sale 
season. This offering will be carrying 
the breed's most popular bloodlines, and, 
furthermore, the offering will be as well 
grown as any. As Individuals the offer- 
ing will please those who are looking for 
something better. The offering is carry- 
ing litters by boars selected by Mr. Con- 
rad from two of lIowa’s leading herds. 
In fact, John Conrad has spared not a 
thing that would go to advance the stan- 
dard of his herd. He has bought the best 
that money could buy, he has mated them 
right as to type and individuality. The 
litters could be nothing but good, Pos- 
sibly the three The Answer gilts are about 
as classy as sell anywhere this winter. 
Their litters will be still better. Write 
for your catalog today, but be at the sale 
anyway or have an order there for me to 
get you a good one.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 

WAGGONER BROS.’ POLAND SALE 


Certainly Waggoner Bros., of Suther- 
land, Iowa, have one of the high-class 
Poland China offerings of the season. 
And as it is one of the early sales, Janu- 
ary 22, anyone needing brood sows 
will do well not to delay their purchases 
thinking by so doing saws may be cheap- 
er. Good gilts, such as Waggoner Bros, 
will sell, are very scarce this winter. 
Theirs is one of the select lots, both in 
breeding and merit, to be sold. Producer 
and Big Monarch are outstanding boars, 
Both have champion ribbons to their 
credit, and they look the part that the 
judge gave them. Waggoner Bros, have 
shown much.enterprise in the building of 
their herd. They are now in a position 
to attract particular buyers. The final 
announcement appears with this issue.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


BROWN’S DUROC JERSEY SALE, 
FEBRUARY 15 

I recently called on A. C. Brown, Perry, 
Iowa, who is caring for a very high-class 
herd of Duroc Jersey hogs. On February 
15, Mr. Brown will sell a select offering 
of bred sows from this herd, There will 
be forty head of spring gilts in this sale 
that will meet with the approval of the 
most exacting buyer. They are well grown 
and carry the most popular bloodlines in 
Duroc breeding today. The boars used in 
this herd rank with the best in the state 
in breeding and quality. Don't forget 
February 15, if you want bred sows. 
Watch later issues of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
I shall have more complete information 
about this herd for you to read in a short 
time. Send for the catalog now.—J. I, 
Hoag, Adv. 

KLEIN’S BETTER POLANDS 

When G. P. Klein, of Altoona, Iowa, 
drives out his sale offering on January 
20, he is going to offer the buying public 
a lot of Poland China sows and gilts that 
for their future usefulness can not be im- 
proved upon. Gerrit Klein is a real hog 
man; he has taken great care in mating 
s0 as to produce better Polands, and in 
the offering this year he has commingled 
the blood of the greatest strains of hogs 
in an effort to produce still better Po- 
lands. If better Polands can’t be pro- 
duced by such a mating, then it just can’t 
be done, Thi of it—daughters of the 
champion, The Index, mated to The Gen- 
eral; daughters of The General mated to 
a top son of The Index, and a great pros- 
pect by The Answer. So Iam asking you 
who are in need of better Polands to get 
your names to Mr. Klein right now for a 
catalog. If you see you can’t be at the 
sale, send instructions to me; they will 
be followed to the letter. I will buy for 
you as carefully as tho I were buying for 
myself.—Frank QO. Storrs, Adv. 


ANDERSON BROS.’ iene 
OFFERIN 

For years past the al of Anderson 
Bros., of West Liberty, lowa, has stood 
for the best in Polands. There are no 
better hog judges, no better hog feeders 
and caretakers than this firm. Last year 
they selected an outstanding son of The 
General to use in their herd. This boar 
sired some of the best litters farrowed in 
1925. The gilts by this boar, Supreme 
Type, in this sale offering, are exception- 
ally good individuals, carrying that 
ticular brood sow character that 
the eye of the good Poland judge. Mated 
as they have been to Black Knight, their 
litters should be still better. Furthermore, 
these litters will be carrying just a small 
percentage of Armistice and Pathfinder 
blood, and should make a real cross if 
mated with any of the leading bloodlines 
of this territory. This will be well worth 
remembering when making selections of 
the litters you want to buy in dam. The 
Highwayman gilts and The Gold Nugget 
gilts, together with a very choice fall gilt 
by D.’s Recision, make up a splendid of- 
fering. Get the catalog now.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 


CRAWFORD & SONS’ SPOTTED 
POLANDS 


At the D. V. Crawford & Sons’ farm, 
south of Earlham, Iowa, one of the finest 
herds of Spotted Polands in Iowa will be 
found, Crawfords are always on the 
lookout to improve their herd. Their old 
herd boar, Harvester’s Boy, is one of the 
best aged boars in the breed. This boar 
won second place at the last National 
Swine Show. He is a wonderful breeding 
boar. Recently Crawfords added a new 





boar to the herd that-is surely a fit run- 
ning mate to the old boar. This new boar 
is Post Dispatch. He will be featured in 
the February 24 bred sow sale. Watch 
for eee about this offering in later 
issues.—J. I. Hoag, Adv. 


MASTERPIECE 

During my recent visit at the Lee Ser. 
ven & Sons farms, Prairie City, Ill., J 
found ymin a a coming on finely. He 
has been used hard, being mated to a lot 
of good sows, but he has stood the breed- 
ing season finely. He has grown every 
day, and, take it from me, he should sire 
outstanding litters. No boar bred ag 
Masterpiece is, and with his individuality 
and m&ake-up, could do otherwise. Com- 
ing as he does from a long list of prize 
winning ancestry on both sides, his future 
in the breeding world is certain. I am 
positive if the breeders of the hog belt 
would come to the Serven farms on Jan- 
uary 27 and see this boar and the offer- 
ing he is mated to, they would own one 
of these good litters. It was this firm, 
it was matings like these from this herd, 
that produced Play Boy, the boar that 
Dowling is featuring. Get the catalog 
today and plan to own a Masterpiece lit- 
ter. Write me your wants; I will handle 
your ’_— business carefully. Serven & 
Sons guarantee my selections.—Frank 0, 
Storrs, Adv. 


EDWARDS’ SUPERB COLONEL 
OFFERING 


One of the great offerings of Colone} 
bred gilts will be that of Mr. E. J. Ea- 
wards, of Alta, Iowa, January 29. In this 
sale will be listed a. large string of fall 
gilts that is sure to appeal to those in 
search of brood sows. They are just right 
in flesh, not too large, not undersize, and 
in type are perhaps the most uniform that 
will be found, They are the get of In- 
tense Colonel, the boar that has gained 
such wide popularity in this herd both as 
a show boar and as a breeding boar. He 
has never been defeated in class, and as 
a breeding boar stands even higher. It 
has been said by other breeders familiar 
with his get that they could pick the get 
of Intense Colonel from any herd. And 
to mate with this superb lot of sows. Mr. 
Edwards procured Double Stilts, a choice 
individual of the family from which his 
name is derived, and Pilot Jack, the ju- 
nior yearling herd boar that is the sire 
of a nice lot of spring gilts in this sale, 
Ask Mr. Edwards to mail you a catalog. 
It is one of the sales you will find profit- 
able to attend. See announcement else- 
where in this issue.—Holmes Cantine, 
Adv, 

THE MASTERKEY SALE 

When Allerton Farms, Monticello, Tl, 
bought Masterkey, they not only bought 
a great prospect, but they bought a boar 
that should do the Poland breeders of the 
different states a lot of good. It is my 
opinion that Masterkey is destined to da 
things in Poland history. He is bred that 
way, and as to his individuality he has 
it all. Style and action, a perfect back, 
feet that are perfect, in fact, Masterkey 
is the kind of a boar we would all like 
to own, but few can. Boars like Master- 
key are few. He has been mated to a lot 
of sows and gilts that will assist him ma- 
terially in producing litters of pigs that 
will be featured next fall—litters that one 
can build a herd on and be sure of build- 
ing on a solid foundation. No man who 
is looking to the betterment of the Poland 
breed can afford to pass this opportunity 
by. Get the big catalog today and make 
your plans to attend this sale or have an 
order there.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


WALTEMEYER’S PRIZE WINNERS 

The thirty-sixth sale from the noted 
herd of Duroes owned by Mr. J. D. Walte- 
meyer, of Melbourne, Iowa, will take place 
January 26, and will include some of the 
very choicest gilts he has ever owned. 
Not often do breeders sell their very top 
gilts. In this instance, the first prize gilt 
at the lowa State Fair sells, a litter sister 
in which but little difference is notice- 
able, and six daughters of The Leader 
of which any one might easily be mis- 
taken for the first prize gilt. Plenty of 
material here to place a new top on most 
herds. ‘They have scale that surpasses 
that of most gilts. With a $100 average 
on both boars and gilts sold from this 
herd last fall, a pretty good idea may be 
gained of the quality that may be ex- 
pected in this sale. The herd is so con- 
ecentrated in prize winning blood over 
such a long term of years that the type 
would seem to be indelibly fixed. The 
two outstanding boars in the herds are 
J. D.’s Colonel and The Leader. Their 
record in the big shows merits the ap- 
proval of all. The offering is bred to 
these boars. Ask for the catalog. See 
announcement elsewhere in this issue.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


MIKE TRIER’S GOOD DUROCS 

It is seldom that a breeder such as 
Mike Trier, Keota, Iowa, will come out 
and say. “This is the best offering I ever 
sold.” However, that is just what Mike 
told me on December 29. Now you well 
know what that means. It means just 
this, that it is one of the very best of- 
ferings to sell this winter, and also one 
of the best places to buy that litter you 
were planning on buying to feature in 
your 1926 fall sale. Look up the ad and 
get the catalog, and then be at the sale 
or send an order to Colonel Kraschel or 
to Mike Trier’ personally.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 


TAYLOR & TAYLOR SELL 
JANUARY 21 


A sale that should be of interest to all 
farmers and breeders of Spotted Polands 
is that of Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, 
Iowa, on January 21. A very useful and 
high-class lot of gilts will sell in this sale. 
There is something worth taking into 
consideration in buying sows from these 
breeders, and that is, they absolutely give 
you a square deal. Send for the catalog, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Come to 
this sale and buy your brood sows. Early 
sales will sell reasonably; later sales will 
sell high.—J. I. Hoag, Adv. 
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JERSEYS 

We call your attention to these sales. 
On January 23 will be held a sale of par- 
ticular importance to the farmers, breed- 
ers and stock men of the country. Sam 
Crabbe, of Fargo, N. D., and the Water- 
joo Jersey Farms, Waterloo, Iowa, sell a 
joint offering of sixty head of Jerseys 
from the line-bred Financial King herds. 
This offering has been selected from two 
of the country’s greatest breeding plants 
and should demand the attention of every 
one interested in dairy cattle. On Mon- 
day, January 25, at the Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress grounds, at Waterloo, Iowa, wil? 
occur the sale of a select offering from 
the herds of the Waterloo Jersey Farms, 
of Waterloo, Iowa. Both of the above 
mentioned herds are nationally known for 
their producing ability. No man who has 
the dairy industry at heart can be indif- 
ferent to the great opportunities present- 
ed by these two sales. Turn right now to 
page 39 of this paper and read the ads 
of these sales, which appear thereon. This 
will be the last notice of these sales. 
Write for the catalogs today, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and make your plans 
accordingly.—Advertising Notice. 

COX & CHAFA’S POLANDS 

In Gold Nugget, Cox & Chafa, Keiths- 
burg, Ill, have a boar that is a logical 
outeross; his get can be used on nearly 
every strain of hogs in the territory. He 
is a big, rugged boar with lots of styte. 
His litters farrowed in 1925 were features 
in a number of sales. The Pirate, by The 
Answer, besides being the top boar in the 
Hudson sale, is a boar that has the ear- 
marks of a comer. He looks to me as if 
he would make a good showing in any 
show of 1926. He is a boar that appeals 
to every one who sees him. These two 
boars have been mated to a lot of good 
gilts and should produce litters that 
would make a lot of real money for their 
owners. However, write today, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer, for the big catalog; 
it tells the entire story. If you see you 
can't make the sale, send your orders to 
me. I will handle them carefully and get 
a sow for you that you will be proud to 
own.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


HAGUE & GIRTON BUY CHOICE HERD 
BULL 


A deal of real importance to the Short- 
horn breeders and to the agricultural in- 
dustry in general was put thru when the 
firm of Hague & Girton, Fairfield, lowa, 
purchased the outstanding bull calf, Col- 
lynie Augustus, bred by Easton & Ward, 
of Diablo, Calif. He is a bull rich in 
Augusta blood—eight of his first ten dams 
were bred by Bruce. The sire of Collynie 
Augustus was Imp. Collynie Clipper Crest, 
the first prize two-year-old bull at the 
Royal, 1924. Probably no bull of recent 
years has come into a herd better fitted 
to fill an important place in that herd 
than Collynie Augustus. He was a win- 
ner at Portland, Ore., the Royal and the 
International. We are predicting great 
things for this youngster during the next 
few vears. Hague & Girton are to be 
congratulated on their good judgment in 
paring this young bull.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 


SALE OF INTENSE COLONEL DUROCS 
Please keep in mind that in the Intense 
Colonel sale of Durocs, to be held by Mr. 
E. J. Edwards, of Alta, Iowa, January 29, 
that while the great bulk of the offering, 
consisting largely of choice fall gits, with 
a few junior yearlings, are by that master 
sire, Intense Colonel; that those not sired 
by this boar are bred to Intense Colonel's 
Best, a spring pig that is a full brother 
to the highly prized Iowa Colonel, owned 
by B. C. Marts, of Hampton, Iowa. In- 
tense Colonel's Best is a very promising 
pig. The sale is one of the most attrac- 
tive Colonel bred offerings to be sold dur- 
ing the winter.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 





Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, Jan. 17-23 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 


be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 
Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m., 10:01 a. m., 10:31 a. m., 11:01 a. m., 
11:31 a. m., 12:01 p. m., 12:31 p. m., 1:01 
Dp. m., 1:25 p. m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 2:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX—Market_re- 
ports at 9:30 a. m., 10:30 a. m., 12:30 p. m., 
3:00 p. m. and 7:00 p. m., week-days, 
except on Saturday the program closes 
at 12:30 p. m. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner nour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every Gay except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15; musical program; Friday, 10:00 to 


a. m., 





12:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:00 to 9:00 p. m. 

Baltimore, WBAF, 246—Musical pro- 
grams, 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Sunday; 7:30 
Pp. m., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday. 

Clarinda, KSO, 242—Daily programs 
from 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., except Saturday. 
Church services Sunday at 11:00 a. m. 

Cleveland, WEAR, 389—Music, Sunday, 
at 3:30 p. m.; week-nights, at 7:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Sunday, 8:15 to 
9:15, music by the Atwater-Kent radio 
artists. Tuesday, 7:30 p. m., music; 
Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; Thursday, 
7:00 to 12:00 p. m., music; Friday, 6:30 to 
10:00, music; Saturday, 9:00 p. m., music. 

Omaha, WOAW—Dinner hour program 
every evening except Wednesday at 6:00 
p. m. Musical program at 9:00 p. m., 
daily, except Wednesdays. Religous music 
and chapel services at 9:00 a. m., 2:30 
p. m.. 6:00 p. m. and 9:00 p. m., Sundays. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday; music from 8:00 to 10:00, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Music and ad- 
dresses at 12:30 p. m., every week-day ex- 
cept Saturday. Musical programs Mon- 
day evening at 8:00 p. m., and familiar 
hymns Sunday at 9:15 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Stinday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music 
and addresses at 8:00 p. m.,. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Religious serv- 
ices, Sunday at 9:30 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 

Shenandoah, KMA, 252—Program, 6:00 
to 11:00 p. m. daily, except Saturday. 
Noonday programs, 11:30 to 12:30. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Music, Sunday, 
6:15 p. m.; Monday, 7:00 p. m.; Tuesday, 
6:55 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:00 f. m.; Thurs- 
day, 6:55 p. m.; Friday, 7:00 p. m.; Sat- 
urday, 7:00 p. m. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Council Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Musical pro- 
grams and entertainment features at 7:30 
to 9:00 p. m., and 11:00 to 12:00 p. m., all 
week-days, except Wednesday, silent af- 
ter 7:15 p. m. 

Chicago, WQJAZ, 
classical music broadcast 
and 12:00 p. m., Thursday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night, 7:00 to 9:00; noonday concerts 
each week-day, 12:15 to 1:35 p. m.; sacred 
service, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:00 and 6:30 to 
8:00 p. m. 


322—A program of 
between 10:00 


Talks 


Davenport, woc, 484—Radio farm 
school of Blue Valley Creamery Institute, 
12:15 to 12:25 week-days. 

Ames, WOI, 270—Discussion of various 
farm problems daily at 12:45 p. m., by 
members of the faculty. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
ics at the noon hour, daily, and Friday 
evening. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 494—Educational lec- 
tures every Monday, 7:30 to 8:50, and 
Wednesday, 7:45 to 8:45. 

Manhattan, Kan., KSAC, 341—Talks from 
9:55 to 10:25 a. m., 12:35 to 1:05 p. m., and 
4:30 to 5:00 p. m., daily, except Saturday 
and Sunday. College of the Air, 6:30 to 





7:30 p. m. 
FOURTEEN IOWA COUNTIES FREE 
‘ OF TUBERCULOSIS 
The recent certification of the Iowa 


department of agriculture that Dickinson 
and Worth counties have reduced bovine 
tuberculosis to less than one-half of one 
per cent, means that fourteen lowa coun- 
ties are now modified areas. 

Winnebago was the fifst Iowa county 
to be on the modified area basis. One 
year ago, Wapello was added to the list. 
Since that time, Jasper, Pottawattamie, 
Hardin, Appanoose, Kossuth, Polk, War- 
ren, Clark, Clinton and Hancock have 
been rapidly added to the Ist. 

‘In a short time, the re-testing work 
will be completed in Calhoun and Fre- 
mont counties, so that these counties 
will be added to the list that have satis- 
factorily completed the work of eradicat- 
ing bovine tuberculosis,” stated M. G. 
Thornburg, secretary of agriculture, in 
commenting on the rapid progress which 
is being made in the state. 

Eradication is being started in seven 
new counties this year. These counties 
are Boone, Muscatine, Linn, Howard, 
Lyon, Cerro Gordo and Louisa. 


IT’S STILL A SECRET 

A married. couple were knocked down 
by a motor car. The car dashed away. 
The police arrived and found the couple 
bursting with indignation. 

“Do you know the number of the car?’ 
asked the policeman. . 

“Yes,” replied the husband; “by a 
strange coincidence the first two numbers 
formed my and the second two the 
age of my wife.” 

“John,” said the wife, ‘‘we will let the 
matter drop at once.” 


age 











CHESTER WHITES 


———e— eee 


hester White Sows 


bred for March and April farrow. Leading blood- 
lines. Prices reasonable. We also have fal! pigs 


e'ther sex ready to ship 
MoKINLEY BROS. & SONS., Melrose, lowa 
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of the T. K. Peterson Herd of 
Seventy - five Shorthorns 
Badger, lowa, Monday, January 25 


Other business interests are demanding my time to such an 
extent that I am unable to longer properly care for my herd of 


registered Shorthorns. 


Herd was established ten years ago and practically all are 


of our own breeding. 


Fifteen are bulls, and included is the young herd bull, Fair 
Villager, trom Blair Bros.’ noted herd. 
year is his get, and all females of sufficient age are bred to him. | 
He is a beautiful roan and of the highly prized Fair Maid family. | 

| 


A few 


It is a herd of rapid breeding females that is certain to make 
Soid in ordinary farm flesh. 


good. 
Address, 


T. K. Peterson, Badger, lowa 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer 
HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 





Badger is eight miles north of Fort Dodge on primary 16, Bus and r 


: P ‘ 
train service both ways. 


Dispersi 


attractions among the Scotch tribes will be Crimson 
Maud 13th, bred by Robt. Miller, of Ontario, and three of her 
daughters: Kilbean Beauty 8th, a rising four-year-old, by Archer's i 
Supreme, sells with calf at foot; her daughter also sells, by the 
noted show and breeding bull, Viliager’s Monarch. 













Sale 


































Everything under one 


Ask for catalog at once, 











been accomplished, and 


THE OFFERING 
(BY THE 


tional worth. 


tops in the 1926 fall sales. 


to Frank O. Storrs, who represents 
selections. 


JOHN W. CONRAD, 





An Offering That Has Not Come Haphazardly 


but an offering whose sires and dams have been selected with the greatest care, 
They have been selected and mated so as to produce better Polands, 


ON JANUARY 22, 1926, WE SELL 
One of the Real Choice Offerings of the Season 


CARRYING THE BLOODLINES OF THE PATHFINDER, THE 
ARMISTICE, THE ANSWER AND OTHER LEADING SIRES 
The blood of these history-making sires has been commingled and has pro- 
duced a better class of Poland Chinas. 
iS CARRYING LITTERS BY NATIONAL 
INDEX) AND ADMIRATION (BY THE ROBBER) 


two boars that were selected by us to mate with this offering—feeling positive 
of the results, feeling we can safely recommend that the litters will be of excep- | 
Possibly some of the season's best litters will be in these THREE 
TOP GILTS by THE ANSWER, carrying litters by ADMIRATION. These gilts ff 
would be tops in any sale and their litters by Admiration, if cared for, will be 
Altogether, 
offering—about 40 head of gilts and 10 tried sows. 
and make your plans to attend this gale. 
Wallaces’ 


W. J. MURPHY, 


















This has 


there will be about 50 head in the 
Write today for the catalog 
If you can’t, just send your order 


Farmer. We will guarantee his 
CONRAD, IOWA 
Auctioneer. 











J 











and Moyal Cel. 
catalog by mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


MIKE TRIER, 





THINK IT OVER BEFORE YOU BUY 
40 Head of Top Gilts by the Leading Duroc Boars 
WILDFIRE—COMMODORE— FANCY STILTS—SUPER COL. 


and bred to boars that guarantee feature litters. The offering will_be bred to Wildfire, Commodore 
We will guarantee this offering to please. 


(COL. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer) 










We never soidta better one. Get the 


HKEOTA, I0WA 











JERSEYS 














lowa State College 


offers Jersey bulls, bred in the purple, 


from high record dams. Herd ac- 
credited. Address 
Dairy Husbandry Dept., Ames, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














JERSEY BULLS 


Do you need a good Jersey bull or 
bull calf? If so, send for our Bull 
Catalog No. 11 and you'll find w 
you need, »° 


Waterloo Jersey Farm 
Waterloo, lowa 




















HOLSTEINS. 


PPRPP AL AALS 





eee 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 13 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elaewhere such values as we are 
offering. Kd. KRensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, la. 











REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS 


ready for service and younger. World's record 
breeding. Reduced prices before winter. Write or 
come and see us. 

HARGROVE 4&4 ARNOLD, Norwalk, Ka. 



















SPOTS SELL 


January 21st 


What Cheer 
lowa 


5 head, all March gilts, ex- 
tra large, sired by a son 
of Wildfire, a son of Spotted 
Ranger and a son of Pepper- 
mint. All bred to Spotted 
Sportsman, a 70 per cent white 
son of High Sportsman, the Ne- 
braska grand champion. These 
iits are bred to farrow from 
eb. 21 to April 1. FORTY head 
of these gilts are from 40 to 70 
per cent white. They are smooth 
and sound. The 1925 junior 
champion sow at Davenport is 
No. 1 in the catalog; her sister 
is No. 2. We want you to have 
some of these gilts; they will 
not sell high. Send for catalog, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Ask Hoag, the W. F. fieldman, 
about this offering, 


Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, la. 

















POLAND-CHINAS 


Choice Fall and Spring Gilts 


Bred to ote on of OM BOY 
ced Right 


das. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, la. 
POLAND BOARS 


April boars ready for service. They are by 
Prestige, The Kobber, Wall Street and 
@ther noted boars. @40 each. Also fall pigs now 
feady toship. These are by Matador 
SOMNSON BHROGB., Leslie, lowa. 


POLAND CHINA SPRING BOARS 


red by the 900 Ib. Oak Glen Diamond and Climax 
ied footed Rugged, strong backed, heavy boned, 
moos boars, weighing 200 Ibe. and better at 
WwW. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa, 


Bre Sow Sale—February 16 


Bac a tried sows, fall and spring gilts, bred to 











kk Rastus and Theodosius. Send for catalog. 
Cc Youngblood, Jefferson, lowa 


Real Quality Poland China Gilts 


Apri ter Bred to The Leader, for March and 





rilfarrow. Buy sows early. For price and des- 
ption write. M. P. Mancher, Holfe, lowa 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 





BOARS Spotted boare by Harvester’s Boy, 24 
prize aged boar 1926 National Swine Show; 
fair’ Anchor, 24 prize er. yearling boar lowa state 
r 1926, and Eng. Typefinder, 38d prize jr. year- 
boar lowa state fair 1925. We have either spring 

‘all boars that willeult you. The Anchor fs also 
sale. Write or come. DB. ¥. CRAWFORD & SONS, Eeriham, lowa. 


BRED GILTS 


@lite by prominent boars bred to Paramount 
rator, my new herd boar, he is a real one. 

a good fall yearling boar for sale. Write for 
petose on | this stock. Wm. oO. Notz, Creston, la. 


SPOTTED ARMISTICE DAY 


February 16, in Creston, lowa 
Choice sows bred the only son of The 
Armistice in the Spotted Breed. Send for 
catalog. T. MM. Mayden, Creston, Iowa. 








SHORTHORNS. 


SUNNYDALE 


Am ofering 3 red Scotch Shorthorn heifers bred to 
Willager’s Image—rea! foundation stock, anda 
number of thick, low dewn Scotch bulis by Valla- 

Image not related to the heifers. A 

jendid opportunity for someone wanting right 
Herd Federal Accredited. 

F. A. CLARK, 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 


the Uppermi!! bul! Vill ager’s Leader by Vijiager's 
ronet. Few real herd headers—one Mam” Clara. 
thick, low legged, heavy bone sort with charac- 

ter. Let us tell you more. Write or cali on 
@. N. STENBERG, Buffale Center, Ia. 


Laurens, lewa 








POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering 12 choice bulls from 7 to 16 months 
aos . red and roane from the most popular Scotch 
families. Accredited herd. 

S. B. Mudson & Son, Bt. 5, Knoxville, ia. 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


berd bull prospects, from such families as 

oe. Brier, Golden Drop, Sunnyblink and Mysie. A 

white Sweet Brier, 20 monthe, especially good; rede 
roans younger. 

A. L. BRYON & SONS, 


SHEEP. 


B di R 
SHROPSHIRE Fer iices snd Lambe 
Ram Lambe 125 lbs. All from Imp. prize 


winning stock; aleo a few choice bred 
ewes of the Rector family. 


C. B. Nichols Live Stock Co. Cresco, la. 
REGISTERED 


Bred Shropshire Ewes 


in lots to sult purchaser 


PINE RIDGE FARM, 








Laurens, lowa 











Salem, lowa 





best of quality. Good conformation of body and 


a 
} MROPSHIRE Registered rams and ewes. The 
1 fue Shropshire type. Willard Miller, Rt. 2, Anita, Ia. 





f q Please mention this paper when writing. 
a 
A 


One of the most fashionably bred offerings of 


DUROC SOWS 


To be exposed for sale this season 


Alta, lowa, Friday, January 29 


Largely, the offerjpg will be daughters of INTENSE COLONEL, the 
boar that has gained for himself the reputation of being the most uniform 
sire of the breed. Added to this is the fact that they are mostly fall sows 
of queenly brood sow conformation. They are readily in a class by them- 
selves, Rarely will you find offered those of their equal. 











Others listed are the get of PILOT JACK, our good junior yearling; 
Great Colonel, Wildfire and Wildfire 1st. 


Bred as they are to PILOT JACK and DOUBLE STILTS, we take 
considerable pride in inviting the public to come and pass judgment and 
make their own selections. To own one or more of these sows means 
that you are in line to raise a boar suitable to head the best herd in the 
land. You will have something others will want. The catalog is quite 


explicit. Ask for it. Address, 


E. J. EDWARDS, _ Alta, lowa 


CRUISE.AND RUTLEDGE, Auctioneers. 
HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 














Duroc Sale! 


Bred sows and gilts at auction; 
absolute dispersal 


The Thousand Sprin Farm of 
ths | aoe oe herd of Duroc-Jer- 
oe. iP winners wherever 
shown, Colonel and Sensation breecd- 
ing) will be sold at 


Clarinda, lowa, January 21st 


For catalog describing this unusua] 
offering, write 


Howard Pfander, Herdsman, Clarinda, Ja, 








DURCC JERSEYS. 


—er POA, 


There ie a difference in brood sows. There are 
the profit makers, then there is the other kind. 

Our sale is — 12 at the farm near 
Ft. eo, low —"You m may pay more for 
brood sows, but you ‘ean? ¢ buy better producers” 
—than the 40 we have listed by G@oldteuch 
and bred to Rainbow Sensation. 

Ask for the catalog. 


R. H. REED, Ft. Dodge, lowa 




















TAMWORTHS 


Sees 


Tamworth Sows 


Bred sows are scarce, buy now and save money. 
I have the type and quality you like. Write for 
prices. A. BE. Augustine, Kose Hill, lewa 


TAMWORTH SOWS 


Bred for March and April farrow. These are well 
rown, carry the best of bloodlines and are immune. 
he price is right. Write early if you want the 
best. One-balf mile west of Johoson Btation.—Also 
Krug Seed Corn. J. J. NEWLAN, Grimes. Ia, 


BAMPSHIRES 


PLD 

For Sale. R. L. Defender 

Hampshire Sows one of the winners at the 19% 
National Swine Show is a boar several of these 
sows are bred to. (Others are bred to a grandson of 
Cherokee Parole. These sows are excellent Individ- 
uals. Write for more information {f interested, 
HM. EK. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, lowa 


HORSES 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnute, 
roans, sorrels and bays. Percherons, blacks and 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for saie 
cheap. Terms. Holbert Farms, Greeley, ia. 























Thirty-Sixth Public Sale of Waltermeyer 
Prize Winning Durocs 


40 Brood Sows, mostly 
Fall and Spring Gilts 


Melbourne, la., Tuesday, January 26 


Included is the first prize gilt at the Iowa State Fair, and her litter 
sister, weighing at 400 pounds each and bred for March 1 farrow to 
J. D.’s COLONEL; also six gilts of equal merit by THE LEADER, the 
boar we expect to do the trick in 1926; the best boar we ever owned. 











The whole offering is of our own breeding, therefore closely allied 
with the longest string of state fair and National prize winners ever pro- 
duced by any one breeder or firm; and everything is bred to the two 
boars, J. D.’s COLONEL, first at lowa and reserve champion at the Na- 
tional last fall, and THE LEADER, the sire of the world’s champion pig 
last fall. Watch THE LEADER walk into prominence the coming sea- 
son. If of the turn of mind to improve your herd, get one with a pedigree 
long in prize winners. You will appreciate the catalog. A postal card 
will get it. Address, 


J. D. Waltermeyer, Melbourne, la. 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
KRASCHEL AND MASON, Auctioneers. 























JACKS 


Big Value in Big Jacks 
In the fal! fe the best and cheapest 

time to buy a Black Mammoth breeding 

jack, and I = a@ very large herd for 

you to pick f 

Frea Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, Ia. . 


AUCTIONEERS 


R. E. MILLER 


Livestock Auctioneer 
BLANCHARD, IOWA 


FRANCIS J. SMITH 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


Terms $50.00, Write for dates 
SEARSBORO, IOWA 


J. A. BENSON 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Rates $35 and $50 
Sheldon, lowa 


J, L. MCILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


Purebred sales a specialty. Our terms have a)- 
ways been modest. Write or wire for open dates. 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Complete Home Study Course. A!! students suc- 
cessful. Catalog free. Also personal instruction. 
Short course for graduates of ALL schools. 

Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
307 Whitaker Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 


LIVE STOCE 
o@s AUCTIONEER 


Harlan. iowa 


1. E. Stickelman Livestock Auctioneer 


Clarinda, Iowa ' 


H. J. McCMURRAY \iYVE,S heer 


COUNGIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


Oliver S$. Johnson Auctionss' 





















































A Real Offering of Poland Ghina Brood Sows 


The blood of the best known boars of the breed 
In our sale at the farm near Sutherland, lowa, Friday, January 22 


PRODUCER, a two-year-old and grand champion at Spencer, 
and a spring pig by NEW MONARCH, that was a winner at 
three by Answer'’s Equal, two by The Lone local shows, defeating the second and third prize pigs at 
Sioux City. There is a lot more we want to tell you. Get 
our catalog and learn all. 


H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer. 
HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


we are including daughters of New Monarch, three or four 
by Reliable Pathfinder, four by The Highwayman, three by 
The Robber 
Wolf, several by Coupon, full brother to The Answer and 
Answer’s Equal, and a number by Model Boy Again, son of 
the many times champion, Advertiser’s Model. 

Not only have we a top lot of gilts from great boars, but 
the boars they are bred to are two wonderful boars, in 


WAGGONER BROS., 


Address, 





Sutheriand, lowa | 
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| _1CES’ FARMER, January 15, 1926 





Illinois Greatest Poland Sale Circuit “* 














te fer catalog 
NOW! 








AND AGAIN IN 1926 


WE OFFER YOU 


OUT CROSS LITTERS BY GOLD NUGGET 


Gy Max Big Orphan. A boar that appeals to all judges of good livestock. Big 
and rugged, with the style and action you like to see. THE PIRATE, by THE 
ANSWER. He was the top of the boars by the great Hudson boar that was 
second prize aged boar at lowa and the National. A REAL PROSPECT. 


/ 
ror suans ceuc’© JANUARY 26, 1926 
TOP BOARS SELL n 
Out of dams by LIBERATOR, GOLD NUGGET, ATTRACTOR, THE DEACON 
and other sires of note. 

Probably one of the choice litters to sell will be the fall gilt by LIBPR- 
ATOR, carrying a litter by GOLD NUGGET. This should be a profitable invest- 
ment for those who want something better. Altogether, a real offering of well- 
bred Polands bre@ to boars that should make their litters particularly valuable. 
Get the catalog now. Send your buying orders to Frank O. Storrs, who repre- 
sents this paper. 


GOX & GHAFA, Keithsburg, Illinois 


COL. E. BOULTINGHOUSE, Auctioneer, 


Wise Planning Makes Certain Progress 


Plan now to have a MASTERPIECE litter and your progress 
will be certain. 


The World’s Junior Champion MASTERPIECE 


His dad is a world’s champion, his mother was. sired by another world’s 
champion, and MASTPRPIECE himself shows his sire and dam produced better 


than they themselves are. 


LITTERS BY MASTER- 
Great gilts, showing ideal brood sow character, by CITATION, THE ARMIS- 


PIECE SELL 
TICH and others; sows that, mated as they have been, should produce litters 
that will make breed history. 
MEMORIAM JR., by the Missouri grand champion, In Memoriam—a REAL 
BOAR—has been mated to choice daughters of The Aftmistice. Whether you 
ever owned a Poland China or not, if you are a good caretaker, you should 
plan now on owning one of these choice litters. Progress is certain with litters 
like these. Write today for the catalog. Make your plans accordingly. Send 
your buying orders to Frank O. Storrs, who represents Wallaces’ Farmer. We 
guarantee his gelections. 


LEE SERVEN & SONS, Prairie City, Illinois 


COL. &. BOULTINGHOUSB, Auctioneer. 











Listen In on an Important Announcement 


We are selling litters sired by boars and out of dams that will mean better 
Poland business for you in 1926. 


0 JAN 28 1926 We Sell Litters by ELIMINATOR, 

n » £0, 5 EMINENCE and THE BANDIT 
Eliminator needs no introduction, He sired The Answer, first prize junior 

yearling, 1924; second prize aged. boar at Iowa and the National, 1925. Elim- 


inator is the grandsire of The Index. Eliminator was used successfully two 
years in the I. J. Conrad herd, where he sired a lot of outstanding sows and 


boars. Eminence is by the champion, New Hope, and The Bandit is by The 
Highwayman. ETHEL HOPE, junior champion sow at Illinois, 1925, sells, carry- 


ing an early March litter by Eliminator. Her litter sister (just about as good) 
sells bred to Dliminator. FOUR top gilts by PERFECTION, he a grandson of 
Illinois Emancipator, will sell. Every one is a real one—all bred to Eliminator 
for early farrow. These are just a few of the good ones in this offering. ‘There 
will be FOURTEEN FALL GILTS, TWENTY BIG, GROWTHY SPRING GILTS, 
a few tried sows. An offering of real merit. Litters sell in this sale that will 
add prestige to your herd and create a demand for the Polands developed by 
you. Get the catalog NOW. Study the bloodlines of the offering the way we 
have mated them, and plan to be at the sale. If you see you can’t get to the 
sale, send ar order to Frank O. Storrs, who represents this paper. I will guar- 


antee his selection to please yau. 
EARL A. STANLEY, Alpha, Illinois 


COL. DB. BOULTINGHOUSE, Auctioneer. 








A King Could Well Be Proud of MASTERKEY 


Sired by Armistice Boy, the world’s champion, out of a dam by The Pathfinder, 
he a grand champion. Combining the blood of champions produced MASTER- 
KEY, a boar that has all the style and flesh of the Aristocrat. He is destined 
to get things done in the Poland breed. 


iimsen WJANUARY 30, 1926 


HIM SELL 


Dams by THE PIONEER, REVELATION, LIBERATOR, ARMISTICE BOY 
and other boars that have made Poland history. Five fall gilts, litter sisters, 
that are tops everywhere; all bred, to farrow early in March, safe to the service 
of MASTEPERKEY. REVELATION’S PEGGY, probably the most valuable tried 
sow to sell this year, carries a litter by MASTERKEY. SEVEN GILTS out of 
REVELATION PHGGY, all to farrow the first week in March, carrying litters 
by MASTERKEY. JUNIOR CHAMPION GILT at Missouri, by Armistice Boy, 
bred to ALLERTON SPECIAL, grand champion boar at Chicago. This is just 
a sample of the good things you will find in this sale. Any breeder who is in 
need of a litter to feature in his fall sale, any breeder who wants a litter to 
start a herd of Polands, will be able to get that litter here. We will stand back 
of this offering. ‘It’s the 1 ost valuable we ever sold. Write today, mentioning 
this paper. Serfd your buying orders to Frank O. Storrs; we guarantee his 


ALLERTON FARMS, Monticello, Illinois 


COL. H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer. 
































ARE YOU READY TO SUPPLY THE DEMAND FOR 


ways in demand because they have the power to transmit their individual ex- 
cellence to their progeny. 


gilt-edged investment you want, an investment that will pay big returns, get 
one of these young sows. 
SPECIALIST, top son of THE INDEX. 
General to a son of Index should produce litters of pigs that would advance the 
standard of any herd. 
Answer. 
ter bloodlines so as to produce better Polands? 
our years of experience in the mating of better Polands. 


G. P. KLEIN, 


Farmer, and his ‘services are yours sale day; use them. 


BETTER POLANDS ? 


YF YOU ARE NOT, IT WILL PAY YOU BIG TO BE AT THE 


Klein Sale, January 20, 1926 


THE GENERAL has proved a sire of market-topping pigs. His get are al- 


FIVE CHOICE GILTS by THE INDEX, bred to THE GENERAL. If it’s a 
Twenty head of THE GENERAL gilts, bred to THE 
The mating of these daughters of The 


Other choice gilts bred to MAD PLAY, he by The 
Can you desire a better bred offering? Can you mate animals of bet- 
We are giving you the best of 


Write us today for our catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Altoona, lowa 


Col. B. G. Graham, Auctioneer. Frank O. Storrs represents Wallaces’ 


WHEN QUALITY TALKS THE WORLD LISTENS 
On February 2, 1926 
A QUALITY OFFERING OF POLANDS SELL 


An offering of gilts that for quality, individuality and brood sow char- 
acter could hardly be improved on. Bred to 


BLACK KNIGHT by Matador, and WAPSIE LAD by D’s Decision 


Black Knight, by Matador, is a boar carrying lots of style and indi- 
viduality. His dam is by Tye’s Liberator. Here is a boar that you won't 
fault. Wapsie Lad is a big, rugged fall boar with lots of substance and 
will make a real cross with the goad gilts he is mated to. The offering 
is sired by SUPREME TYPE (by The General), THE HIGHWAYMAN, 
GOLD NUGGET, D.’S DECISION and others. Among these will be some 
outstanding gilts by Supreme Type, carrying litters by BLACK KNIGHT; 
one by D.’S DECISION, a litter mate to WAPSIE LAD, a fall gilt, car- 
rying a litter by BLACK KNIGHT; two gilts by THE HIGHWAYMAN, 
safe to the service of BLACK KNIGHT. Altogether a very desirable 
offering. DO YOU WANT A LITTER YOU CAN FEATURE? 

Do you know the pigs from these litters can be mated to most any 
strain of hogs in the country? Litters by BLACK KNIGHT and out of 
SUPREME TYPE gilts will be carrying approximately 6% per cent of 
Pathfinder blood and approximately 64% per cent of Armistice blood. 
These litters are a safe investment. Write today for the catalog; it tells 
the story. If you can’t get to the sale, we will guarantee any selection 
made for you by Frank QO, Storrs, who represents Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ANDERSON BROS., WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


SALE IN TOWN. Col. E. Boultinghouse, Auctioneer. 


























JERSEY AUCTION SALE 








sell 60 head of Jerseys at Dairy Cattle Congress Grounds, Waterloo, lowa. 


terloo, Iowa, will sell at auction 60 head of choice selections from their 
line-bred FINANCIAL KING herds of high-producing Jerseys. 


Sale, addressing 


60 Head 
Jersey Cows, Heifers, Bulls, Heifer Calves 
and Bull Calves 


South St. Paul, Minnesota 


In Heated Sales Pavilion, South Street and Stock Yards 


Saturday, Jan. 23, 1926 


Sam Crabbe, Fargo, North Dakota, and Waterloo Jersey Farm, Wa- 
Send for your copy and plan to attend the 


The catalog tells all. 


Waterloo Jersey Farm 





WATERLOO, IA. 


The following Monday, January 25, the Waterloo Jersey Farm will 











Jersey Auction Sale +240 
Waterloo, lowa, Monday, Jan. 25, ’26 


AT DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS GROUNDS, in Heated Sales Pavilion 

This sale offers the great chance of the season to secure just what you 
want, for in the sale are cows and heifers bred to our great line-bred Financial 
King herd sires; open heifers, heifer calves, serviceable age bulls and bull calves 
sired by our line-bred Financial King sires, such as Financial Wonder King, 
Financial Superior, Financial Power, Financial Silver, Financial King the Great, 
Financial Kirg Golden Lad, Financial Super Golden Lad, Financial Maiden’s 
Sans Aioi, T. F. Sans Aloi. ; ‘ 

We need not go into detailed description of the Financial Kings and Queens 
we are offering, for it is so generally known that our line-breeding efforts have 
uniformly produced cows that are noted for their large production of milk and 
butter, excellence of Jersey type and size, strength of constitution and capacity, 
well-balanced udders and large teats, quality, character and style. Our bulls are 
noted for siring just such cows because of their strong inheritance gained from 
line-breeding in the great Financial King family. 

The sale catalog describes accurately and gives the pedigree of each animal. 


Send for your copy at once and attend the sale, 
E.R. SHOEMAKER, Waterloo Jersey Farm ==WATERLOO, IA. 


Pa” - . Wes - nd 
The Saturday preceding, or January 23, Sam Crabbe, Fargo, N. D., a 
Waterloo Jersey ren. Waterloo, Iowa, selling jointly, will sell at auction sixty 
head of line-bred Financial Kings and Queens at the South St. Paul Stockyards, 
in the heated sales pavilion, St. Paul, Minn. 
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give Wear and Comfort 


tt is on a farmer’s feet that ““Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear Stands the Test 


Footwear comfort is dollars and cents 

on the farm, because a farmer’s feet, as 
well as his hands and head, help him to 
produce. He has to be on his feet most 
of the time. 


And he must come and go in all sorts 
of weather, and over all sorts of ground. 
He has no time to pick his way around 
mud, slush, ice or snow. He cannot stay 
indoors just because there is a storm 
outside. 


Leaky boots or arctics that are not 
warm are worse than none at all. No 
farmer can work at his best when his 
feet are wet or cold. And rubber foot- 
wear that does not fit makes sore, tired 
feet, and when a farmer’s feet hurt 
chores are irksome. 


The surest way to have rubber foot- 
wear that will keep your feet warm and 
dry in cold and wet is to ask for “‘Ball- 
Band” and look for the Red Ball Trade 
Mark. Rubber Footwear bearing that 
Trade Mark fits. 


“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear 
stands the gaff of farm work 


But you get more than comfort and fit 
in “Ball-Band” Footwear. You get 
MORE DAYS WEAR in addition. 
Every pair is built to stand the gaff of 
farm life. 


Read what two farmers say below 
regarding their experience with “Ball- 
Band.” Ask your neighbors what they 


know about boots and arctics and other 
styles of rubbers bearing the Red Ball 
Trade Mark. Let them tell you how to 
get “more days wear’; many will tell 
you that their fathers and grandfathers 
before them wore ‘Ball-Band.” For 
more than a quarter century millions of 
farmers have been getting more days 
wear out of “Ball-Band” Footwear. 


» 


Every article of ““Ball-Band” Rubber | 


and Woolen Footwear has the Red Ball 
Trade Mark. Look for it to be sure that 
youare getting the genuine“Ball-Band.” 


<a fj 


He gets year ’round use 
out of “Ball-Band”’ 


Danville, Il., August 8, 1925. 

I get year ’round service out of “Ball-Band’’ goods 
+} because I’m out in the dew a lot in good weather and 
‘| around the stock farm in bad weather. I’ve got to 
| have good boots. Ifarm 400 acres, feed 150 head of 

| hogs, 20 sheep, 10 or 12 horses and milk a dozen 
dairy cows. “Ball-Band’’ keeps my feet dry and 
‘| warm no matter how hard the going and I’m all for 


the Red Ball Trade Mark. P.N. VALENTINE. 





Senator Shaff, of lowa, wears 
*‘Ball-Band” on his dairy farm 


Shaffton, Iowa, August 13, 1925. 
Thaveused‘‘Ball-Band” Rubber Footwearfor several 
years, and am certainly highly pleased. I have used 
the high-topped rubber boots for hunting and use 
about the farm. They have suited me for two very 
good reasons: first, they are very light and comfort- 
able to wear, and second, they resist hard usage in 
splendid shape. What applies to the boots is equally 
true of the other rubber footwear “Ball-Band”’ puts 
out. I use the high-top overshoes in the winter, and 
besides the qualities already mentioned, they are 
excellent to keep one’sfeet warm. J,O.SHAFF. 


A FREE BOOKLET 
“More Days Wear’ 


If the stores where you usually 
buy do not sell “Ball-Band” Rub- 
ber and Woolen Footwear, write 
us. We will send you the name of 
adealer who can supply you. Our 
_ booklet, “More Days Wear,” 
ws many kinds of Boots, Arc- 
tics, Light Rubbers, Galoshes, 
Work Shoes, Sport Shoes, Wool 
Boots and Socks—something for 
every member of the family, 


Look for the 
RED BALL 


‘BALL=BAND 


Rubber & Woolen 
FOOTWEAR 


“The House that Pays 
Millions for Quality” 








We make nothing but footwear 
and we know how 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
388 WATER STREET, MISHAWAKA, IND. 











